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Foreword 


* 


The  author,  Elsie  Merz,  the  youngest  of  the  family  of 
eight  surviving  children  suffered  a  severe  illness  in  her 
childhood— at  the  time  rheumatic  fever  and  its  after  effects 
on  the  heart  were  not  understood. 

In  1942  while  serving  as  an  air  raid  warden  in  a  drill 
she  suffered  a  heart  attack.  The  diagnosis  indicated  a  serious 
cardiac  condition  originating  in  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 
In  the  fifty  years  following  her  original  illness  she  had  never 
been  aware  of  any  cardiac  complications. 

In  spite  of  the  physician’s  fears  of  an  early  fatal  out¬ 
come,  she  survived  until  April  1,  1950.  During  much  of 
that  time  she  was  confined  to  her  room  and  bed. 

It  had  always  been  her  desire  to  write  the  story  of 
Mother’s  and  Father’s  lives.  Deterred  by  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  her  ability  she  deferred  the  effort.  Confinement  to  her 
room  gave  her  much  idle  time  which  she  sought  to  occupy 
in  various  ways.  One  of  these  won  for  her  a  prize  for  a  short 
article  on  some  floral  topic  published  in  a  garden  magazine. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  she  undertook  her  work  of  love, 
which  yielded  “The  Long  Path”;  the  manuscript  for  which 
was  completed  very  shortly  before  her  passing  on  April  1, 
1950. 


August  Merz 


Of  this  book  but  one  hundred  twenty-five  copies 
were  privately  printed  and  bound,  of  which  this  is 
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THE  LONG  PATH 
By 

ELSIE  MERZ 


AMERICA 

On  a  bitter  cold  day,  the  twelfth  of  December,  1852,  to 
be  exact,  the  British  sailing  vessel,  Northumberland,  thirty- 
one  days  out  from  London  and  Portsmouth,  sailed  up  New 
York  harbor.  On  the  deck,  gazing  curiously  and  a  bit 
anxiously  at  the  shore  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  home  to 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  stood  a  young  man  and  his 
wife  with  their  babe  in  her  arms.  Beside  them  stood  the 
wife’s  fifteen  year  old  sister. 

The  couple  were  Rudolph  Gelpke,  a  German  printer, 
whose  liberal  views  and  peppery  tongue  had  forced  his  flight 
from  his  home  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
his  wife,  Dorette,  who  had  insisted  on  accompanying  him 
with  their  infant  son.  Their  relief  at  being  so  near  the  end 
of  their  long  voyage  may  well  have  been  tempered  by  anxiety 
over  the  uncertainty  of  their  future,  but  the  young  sister 
was  thrilled  by  all  these  new  experiences,  and  was  full  of 
confidence.  When,  at  last,  they  had  disembarked,  she  stamp¬ 
ed  hard  on  the  frozen  ground  that  crunched  under  her  feet 
and  exclaimed,  “I  am  on  American  soil.”  That  was  how 
our  mother,  “Grandma”  Merz  to  some  of  you,  came  to  the 
United  States. 

Seventy-five  years  later,  after  listening  to  the  radio  ac¬ 
count  of  Charles  Lindbergh’s  momentous  landing  in  Paris, 
Mother  told  me  how  the  sounds  of  her  long  voyage  still 
haunted  her  sleep;  the  storm  in  which  the  ship  nearly  foun¬ 
dered;  the  swish  of  the  rain  on  the  deck;  the  roar  and  whistle 
of  the  wind  through  the  rigging;  the  sudden  bellowing  of 
the  Captain’s  order  through  his  speaking  trumpet  and  the 
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clatter  as  the  sails  fell  in  response;  and  finally,  the  crunch  of 
the  soil  under  her  feet. 

On  board,  in  cages  ranged  around  the  decks,  were  the 
animals  belonging  to  a  traveling  circus.  Mother  was  heart¬ 
broken  as  one  by  one  the  beautiful  white  horses  died  in 
their  stalls  and  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

One  day,  she  was  very  frightened  as  she  stood  before  an 
ostrich  in  a  cage  and  gazed  at  an  enormous  bulge  in  the 
bird’s  neck.  Finding,  after  a  quick  glance  about  that  no  one 
was  in  sight,  she  hurried  away  to  the  most  distant  point  she 
could  reach.  There  she  stood,  gazing  miserably  out  to  sea. 
The  thought  of  causing  suffering  to  any  living  creature  was 
dreadful  to  her  and  she  was  sure  the  ostrich  was  choking 
to  death  and  it  was  her  fault!  She  had  not  intended  any  harm 
when  she  offered  him  the  apple  she  had  carried  from  the 
dining-saloon.  She  had  intended  to  let  him  peck  at  it  and 
had  been  startled  when  he  struck  and  snatched  it  from  her 
hand.  Then,  to  her  amazement,  he  had  swallowed  it  whole 
and  it  stuck  in  his  throat. 

After  awhile  her  guilty  conscience  and  pity  for  the  bird 
drove  her  back  for  another  look.  The  ostrich  was  still  alive 
and  the  apple  had  slipped  down  a  few  inches.  Somewhat 
relieved,  she  again  put  space  between  herself  and  the  scene 
of  her  “crime.”  Time  after  time  she  went  back  and  at  each 
visit  found  that  the  apple  had  slipped  down  a  bit  lower. 
At  last  it  disappeared  entirely  and  she  breathed  more  easily 
though  she  still  feared  the  bird  might  die  of  indigestion. 

BENSHEIM 

Mother  was  Augusta  Heller,  the  sixth  of  nine  children 
of  Christian  George  Heller  and  Elise  Boll  Heller.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wilhelm  and  Margarethe  Boll. 
The  oldest  child  had  died  in  infancy,  but  eight  children 
were  living  in  1852. 

Christian  George  Heller,  her  father,  was  the  son  of 
Christian  Heller  who  had  served  under  Napoleon  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  having  survived  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Moscow,  had  returned  to  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  of  the  states  that 
later  became  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Here  he  was  given 
a  post  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Ducal  gardens.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Susannah,  and  two  sons,  Christian  George  and 
Conrad. 

Christian  George  was  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1800.  His 
brother  Conrad  became  the  playmate  and  remained  the 
friend  of  the  son  of  Louis  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Conrad  later  became  an  officer  in  the  Hessian 
army.  When  Christian  decided  on  a  business  career  for  him¬ 
self  and  wanted  to  publish  a  newspaper,  the  Grand  Duke 
made  the  way  easy  and  special  privileges  were  granted  to 
him.  In  those  days  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  men  held  citizenship 
in  their  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  in  their  country  and  most 
cities  allowed  only  their  own  citizens  to  conduct  a  business 
within  their  limits.  The  Grand  Duke  granted  Christian  a 
monopoly  in  a  district  including  several  nearby  towns,  one 
being  Bensheim;  furthermore,  he  was  permitted  to  found 
his  newspaper  in  this  district  without  losing  his  citizenship 
in  Darmstadt.  It  was  fine  for  him,  but  perhaps  unfair  to 
other  young  men  who  might  have  had  similar  ambitions. 
In  return  for  these  privileges,  Christian  agreed  to  carry  all 
public  notices  for  the  Grand-Duchy  free  of  charge  in  any 
newspaper  he  might  publish.  Besides  newspaper  work,  he 
did  printing. 

Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Heller  lived  in  Bensheim 
where  they  prospered.  They  were  happy  except  for  the  loss 
of  their  first  child  and  the  sickness  of  the  second,  a  daughter 
Dorothea  or  Dorette,  as  she  was  called,  who  was  an  invalid 
and  lame.  Her  illness  had  struck  suddenly.  On  one  occasion 
a  picnic  had  been  planned  with  some  friends  and  all  the 
children  were  to  go.  Little  Dorette  complained  of  a  pain  in 
her  leg  just  as  they  were  about  to  start.  Grandmother  Heller 
decided  she  and  her  little  daughter  would  stay  at  home, 
but  all  the  men  in  the  party  protested  that  the  little  Dorette 
need  not  set  foot  on  the  ground.  They  would  take  turns 
carrying  her.  She  begged  so  hard  to  go  that  her  mother 
consented  and  Dorette  had  a  glorious  time  “queening”  it 
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all  day,  but  it  was  her  last  happy  day  for  a  long  time.  When 
Dr.  Werle,  the  family  doctor  was  called  in  the  next  day,  he 
pronounced  it  “hip  joint  disease”  and  although  the  best 
physicians  available  were  called  in  and  did  their  utmost  for 
her,  she  was  a  suffering,  bed-ridden  little  girl  for  years  and 
was  lame  all  her  life. 

In  spite  of  this  affliction,  it  was  a  happy  family  that 
lived  in  the  old  house  hard  by  the  city  wall  of  the  thousand 
year  old  town  of  Bensheim.  Once  in  awhile,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  begged  him  to,  their  father  would  take  them  through 
a  second  story  window  for  a  short  walk  on  top  of  the  old 
city  wall.  A  door  or  two  away  they  could  gaze  at  a  big  black 
cannon  ball  that  had  been  shot  into  the  rear  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  house  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Every  few  years  the 
owner  had  a  fresh  coat  of  black  paint  put  on  the  old  cannon 
ball  to  keep  it  from  rusting  and  to  set  it  off  nicely  from  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

Grandfather  Heller  loved  nothing  better  than  to  take 
the  whole  family  for  an  outdoor  meal  served  in  the  garden. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  towns  of  Europe  were  walled  to 
protect  them  against  enemies.  In  Bensheim  the  danger 
probably  existed  in  peace  times  as  well  as  during  the  frequent 
wars,  for  it  lay  “an  der  Bergstrasse,”  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Platea  Montana,  a  main  highway  over  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  carried  their  wares  from  Italy  through  the  Alps  to  the 
low  countries.  Here  the  Robber  Barons  swooped  upon  the 
hapless  caravans  and  robbed  them  of  the  fine  silks  and  velvets 
with  which  the  Barons  then  decked  themselves  and  their 
ladies. 

For  security  and  economy  both  of  men  and  material 
the  walled  area  was  small  and  the  homes  were  necessarily 
crowded  together.  That  left  no  room  for  even  small  gardens 
and  these  and  the  farms  were  outside  the  city  wall.  The 
only  exception  was  the  small  garden  around  the  home  of 
the  Baron  von  Rodenstein. 

Mother  often  told  me  that  in  later  years  when  she 
thought  of  her  father  she  always  saw  him  first  as  he  used  to 
look  on  those  walks  to  the  garden  outside  the  city  wall.  He 
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was  always  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion— a  tallish  hat,  a 
black  stock,  a  fine,  white  linen  shirt,  a  well  tailored  coat  and 
vest,  and  light,  usually  pearl  gray  or  white  trousers  that 
ended  in  straps  under  his  shiny,  pointed  shoes;  a  child 
clinging  to  each  hand,  while  the  rest  clustered  about  their 
mother;  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  some  of  the  maids  carrying 
the  food,  table  linen  and  silver,  all  neatly  done  up  in  white 
linen  cloths  in  large  baskets.  It  must  have  been  quite  a 
procession  winding  through  the  town  and  out  of  the  city  gate. 

They  had  not  always  owned  the  garden,  but  at  one  time 
Grandmother  Heller  suffered  from  severe  headaches  and 
Dr.  Werle  advised  her  to  work  in  a  garden.  So  the  garden 
was  bought  and  with  a  gardener  to  do  the  heavy  work  she 
cared  for  it  and  was  cured  of  her  headaches. 

Grandfather  Heller  was  an  accomplished  flutist,  the 
fashionable  instrument  for  gentlemen  of  that  day,  and, 
often  played  for  his  family,  accompanied  by  Grandmother 
on  the  Mathusheck  piano  that  was  made  specially  for  her. 
His  hobby  was  an  aviary  for  canaries  in  an  attic  room 
equipped  for  them.  To  Mother  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the  birds 
flutter  about  him  and  perch  on  him  looking  for  tit-bits. 

On  one  occasion  the  ill-will  of  another  bird  fancier 
caused  Grandfather  much  annoyance  and  disappointment. 
When  this  man  came  to  see  the  aviary  he  was  enthusiastic 
over  one  bird  and  immediately  made  an  offer  for  him.  It 
was  an  especially  beautiful  canary  and  an  unusually  fine 
songster.  Grandfather  Heller  refused  all  offers  the  man  made. 
While  they  continued  their  discussion  of  canaries,  the  birds 
fluttered  fearlessly  about  them.  As  they  turned  to  leave. 
Grandfather  Heller  saw  his  caller  make  a  quick  motion 
with  his  arm  and  the  bird  he  had  refused  to  sell  suddenly 
disappeared  up  the  visiting  fancier’s  sleeve.  His  visitor  had 
just  been  using  his  handkerchief  and  he  calmly  tucked  it 
up  his  cuff  instead  of  into  his  pocket.  It  was  a  wonderful  bit 
of  sleight-of-hand,  but  Grandfather  Heller’s  eye  was  too 
quick  for  it.  Without  showing  his  indignation  he  exclaimed, 
'  That  stupid  bird  flew  right  up  your  sleeve.  Let  me  help 
you.  It  must  be  most  unpleasant!”  Out  came  the  handker- 
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chief  and  after  it  the  canary  and  the  two  men  went  down¬ 
stairs  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  wine.  Grandfather  was  seething 
with  rage  but  remained  the  perfect  host.  The  visitor,  too, 
suppressed  his  chagrin  and  over  their  wine  he  told  Grand¬ 
father  how  he  had  improved  his  own  canaries’  health,  short¬ 
ened  the  molting  season  and  thus  hastened  the  return  of 
their  singing  by  increasing  their  hemp  seed  ration  and 
feeding  them  rye  bread  soaked  in  milk  while  they  were 
molting. 

“Do  try  it,  Herr  Heller.  You  will  be  astonished,’’  said 
the  guest.  Unfortunately  Grandfather  did. 

By  the  time  the  molting  was  over  the  birds  were  so 
fat  that  they  could  hardly  wheeze  when  they  tried  to  sing. 
They  had  put  on  fat  where  it  was  most  upsetting  to  their 
balance  and  the  poor  things  tumbled  off  their  perches  and 
had  to  “perch”  on  the  floor.  Grandfather  soon  had  them  on 
a  reducing  diet  and  after  awhile  they  were  normal  and 
singing  again.  I  hope  the  man  never  found  out  how  well 
his  revenge  had  worked. 

Years  later  when  Aunt  Dorette  was  a  very  old  lady  she 
told  us  a  tale  of  another  encounter  Grandfather  Heller 
had  with  a  tricky  customer.  Bensheim  was  in  a  wine  growing 
country  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  owned  vineyards. 
Some  former  owner  of  the  Heller  house  had  vineyards  and 
in  the  cellar  was  a  huge  cask  so  large  that  it  must  have  been 
built  right  on  the  spot.  In  one  end  there  was  a  small  door 
through  which  a  man  could  just  manage  to  crawl  to  clean 
it  out.  Nobody  knew  when  it  had  last  been  used. 

One  day  an  elderly  Jew,  named  Isaac,  came  to  see 
Grandfather  Heller  saying  he  had  heard  of  the  cask  and 
would  like  to  inspect  it  and  sample  the  lees  and  after  testing 
the  sample  he  would  return  with  an  offer.  Wine  lees  are 
used  to  make  tartaric  acid.  Grandfather  Heller  agreed  to 
let  him  get  his  sample  and  they  both  went  down  to  the  cellar. 
Isaac  crawled  through  the  opening  and  began  tapping  the 
inside  of  the  cask.  Grandfather  could  hear  him  chipping 
more  and  more  of  the  encrustation  off  and  decided  he  was 
being  robbed. 
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“Isaac,”  he  called  into  the  cask,  “you  have  more  than 
enough  for  a  sample.  Come  out.”  The  only  reply  was  more 
chipping.  i,;K  , 

“Stop  that,  Isaac.  Come  out!” 

“In  a  minute,  Herr  Heller,”  and  more  chipping. 

“Isaac!”  No  answer  came. 

Grandfather  Heller  had  no  intention  of  letting  this 
go  on,  but  he  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  cask  himself  to 
eject  Isaac  by  main  force,  so  he  looked  about  for  a  weapon 
and  found  an  effective  one  in  a  sulphur  candle. 

“Isaac,  come  out,  or  I’ll  drive  you  out.” 

From  inside  the  cask  came  a  grunt  and  the  sound  of 
more  chipping  and  falling  lees. 

Grandfather  Heller  struck  a  match,  lit  the  sulphur 
candle  and  threw  it  through  the  opening.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  great  coughing  and  scrambling  around  in  the 
cask  and  Isaac’s  head  appeared  in  the  opening.  The  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  as  Isaac  soon  discovered.  The 
sulphur  fumes  thickened  and  began  to  pour  out  of  the  door 
about  Isaac’s  head  and  shoulders,  but  his  pockets  were 
bulging  with  his  loot  and  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get 
through  that  little  door. 

“Help  me,  Herr  Heller,”  he  choked  and  gasped.  “Help 
me,  or  I  shall  suffocate.” 

“Disgorge,  Isaac,  disgorge  or  choke,”  chuckled  Grand¬ 
father  Heller,  and  poor  Isaac,  gasping  for  air,  hastily  turned 
his  pockets  inside  out  and  finally  emerged  still  choking  and 
sputtering. 

The  Heller  children  were  rather  strictly  brought  up. 
The  elder  ones  took  their  meals  with  their  parents  but  the 
little  children  were  served  their  meals  at  a  separate  table 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  eat  the  food  served  at  the 
“big”  table  and  could  manage  it  properly.  That  move  from 
the  children’s  table  was  the  first  important  step  in 
growing  up. 

Adjoining  the  living  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Heller 
house  was  a  smaller  room  used  as  a  study  by  the  school 
children.  Grandmother  Heller  loved  to  sit  in  the  living 
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room  by  a  window  when  she  was  sewing,  with  the  younger 
children  playing  at  her  feet. 

It  was  in  this  living  room  that  mother  and  her  sister 
Elise  learned  a  lesson  in  living  harmoniously  with  those 
about  them  which  they  never  forgot.  An  especially  close 
relationship  existed  between  these  two  sisters,  but  in  spite 
of  their  devotion  they  quarreled  bitterly  one  day  as  they 
were  playing  under  the  table.  In  a  few  minutes  both  ran  to 
Grandmother  Heller,  each  complaining  of  the  other.  She 
had  them  hold  out  their  hands  and  each  little  hand  received 
a  sharp  slap.  “That  is  for  tattling,”  Grandmother  said.  “Now, 
go  back  and  play  peacefully.”  There  never  was  any  more 
tattling  after  that  and  disagreements  were  settled  quietly. 

Grandmother  Heller  must  have  been  in  advance  of 
her  times,  because  she  decided  she  would  prefer  one  large 
room  to  two  small  ones.  For  one  thing,  she  liked  it  better 
and  for  another  she  felt  that,  sitting  by  her  window  at  her 
sewing,  she  could  more  easily  keep  an  eye  on  the  children 
who  were  supposed  to  be  studying.  She  spoke  to  Grandfather 
Heller  repeatedly  about  it  but  he  wanted  to  leave  things 
as  they  were. 

When  Grandmother  Heller  was  sure  she  was  right  she 
was  quite  determined  and  she  decided  that  in  the  end  she 
would  have  her  big  room.  One  day  Grandfather  announced 
that  he  would  have  to  go  away  on  a  business  trip.  He  had 
no  sooner  set  forth  than  a  workman  appeared.  Down  came 
the  partition  and  in  a  few  days  the  big  room  was  a  reality 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  anything  else. 

When  Grandfather  returned  and  was  introduced  to 
the  new  “big  room”  he  was  shocked  and  indignant.  He 
stormed  and  raged.  For  awhile  Grandmother  remained 
quite  placid  and  calm.  It  was  the  first  “scene”  the  devoted 
couple  had  ever  had  and  in  the  end  she  wept.  In  consterna¬ 
tion  the  younger  children  ran  to  their  mother  and  clung 
to  her  skirts. 

“Come  to  me,  children,”  their  father  ordered,  “you 
are  my  children,”  and  the  whole  flock  ran  from  their  mother 
to  him  only  to  turn  about  in  a  minute  and  run  back  to  their 
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mother.  Back  and  forth  they  ran  like  a  lot  of  frightened 
chicks.  Realizing  at  last  that  he  faced  an  accomplished  fact, 
Grandfather  Heller  subsided  into  an  icy  politeness  that 
lasted  several  days.  When  he  finally  allowed  himself  to 
unbend  he  enjoyed  the  “big  room”  as  it  was  always  called, 
as  much  as  anyone.  In  a  few  years  he  was  begging  for  it  as 
a  combination  study  and  office,  and  in  the  end,  he  got  it. 

Mother  was  singularly  calm  and  unafraid  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  she  found  herself.  While  still  quite  young 
she  awoke  one  night.  In  the  moonlight  shining  through  the 
window  she  saw  a  white  hand  seeming  to  reach  toward  her 
face  from  above.  Even  having  heard  spooky  stories  she 
reached  up  to  find  out  what  it  was  and  grabbed  an  ice  cold 
hand.  She  drew  it  towards  her  and  discovered  it  to  be  her 
own  hand  numb  from  its  cramped  position. 

In  all  the  stories  of  her  life  which  she  told  us,  only  twice 
did  she  mention  fear;  once  when  she  thought  she  had 
killed  the  ostrich  and  did  not  know  what  the  circus  people 
would  do  to  her,  and  once  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 
“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  was  the  rule  for  the  Heller 
children.  As  a  child  mother  always  fell  asleep  quickly  but 
would  wake  up  any  time  after  midnight  and  be  awake  for 
hours.  To  entertain  herself  she  used  to  make  up  stories 
about  an  imaginary  character  called  the  Snake  Queen. 

A  family  of  which  her  parents  strongly  disapproved, 
lived  on  a  side  street  within  sight  of  the  upper  windows 
of  the  Heller  house.  The  Heller  children  were  forbidden 
to  go  there  or  play  with  the  children.  One  night  mother 
woke  up  in  the  small  hours  and  was  making  up  her  stories, 
when  she  heard  the  rumble  of  heavy  wheels  on  the  cobble¬ 
stones  of  the  side  street.  It  was  so  unusual  to  hear  anything 
but  the  town  night  watchman’s  “All’s  well”  so  late  at  night 
that  her  curiosity  was  aroused  and  she  hopped  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

The  wagon  had  stopped  outside  the  forbidden  house. 
A  man  came  out  and  spoke  in  low  tones  to  two  men  in  the 
wagon.  Then  they  all  disappeared  into  the  house  which 
was  in  total  darkness.  Something  about  the  stealthiness  of 
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the  whole  proceeding  frightened  her  and  she  crept  back 
to  bed.  In  a  little  while  she  heard  them  coming  out  again, 
walking  as  if  they  were  carrying  something  heavy.  Presently 
there  was  a  thump  as  if  a  heavy  case  had  slipped  and  came 
down  hard  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  there  was  a 
metallic  clink.  Then  she  heard  a  muttered  oath  from  one 
of  the  men  and  after  that  for  a  few  minutes  there  was 
absolute  silence.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  heavy  case  being 
pushed  into  the  wagon  which  then  rumbled  off. 

Mother  had  become  more  and  more  frightened  and 
crept  farther  and  farther  under  her  bed  covers.  Next  day 
she  told  her  father  about  it.  He  said,  “Child,  why  didn’t  you 
come  to  me?” 

“I  was  too  scared.  It  was  so  creepy,”  said  Mother. 

Grandfather  passed  it  pff  and  said  he  would  not  talk 
about  it  in  her  place  nor  think  about  it  either.  By  that  time 
she  had  recovered  from  her  fright  and  soon  her  mind  was 
full  of  other  things. 

Not  long  after  the  incident  the  undesirable  family 
moved  away  and  much  later  Mother  learned  that  they  had 
long  been  suspected  of  counterfeiting  coins  but  that  no  real 
evidence  had  ever  been  found  against  them.  Grandfather 
felt  that  had  he  been  awakened  that  night  he  might  have 
been  the  means  of  exposing  the  counterfeiters.  Even  in  those 
days  journalists  liked  to  uncover  sensational  news. 

Very  exciting  times  each  year  were  wash  days.  In  those 
days  washing  was  done  only  twice  a  year  for  grownups  and 
a  few  times  in  between  for  children.  Soiled  clothes  were 
hung  in  the  garret  to  wait  the  semi-annual  bleaching  and 
scrubbing.  Think  of  the  quantity  of  household  and  personal 
linen  a  family  of  ten  required!  Any  housewife  would  have 
been  disgraced  if  she  had  not  had  enough  linen  to  last,  and 
had  been  forced  to  call  the  wash  women  in  more  frequently. 

When  the  important  time  came  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
head  wash  woman.  She  then  arranged  for  space  for  bleaching 
on  the  town  meadow,  knowing  from  previous  experience,  or 
because  she  had  been  told,  how  many  basketfuls  of  linen 
there  would  be. 
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On  the  evening  before  the  washing  was  to  begin,  the 
‘‘lye”  woman  would  come.  There  was  a  great  to-do  about 
stirring  up  wood  ashes  in  large  tubs  of  boiling  water.  When 
the  wood  ashes  had  leached  enough  they  had  to  settle  and 
the  clear  fluid  was  poured  off.  About  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  “wash  women”  came  and  the  clothes  and  linen 
were  soaked  and  boiled  and  soaped  and  rubbed  and  rinsed. 
Then  they  were  carried  to  the  bleaching  place  where  they 
were  spread  in  the  sun  and  left  in  charge  of  a  “bleaching 
woman”  who  kept  them  wet  until  they  were  snowy  and  all 
the  yellow  color  they  had  acquired  in  their  long  wait  for  the 
tub  was  bleached  out. 

Mother  always  thought  it  a  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  time.  She  enjoyed  listening  to  the  gossiping  women, 
though,  no  doubt  fortunately,  most  of  their,  talk  was  over 
her  head. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  six  months  Grandfather  Heller 
used  to  complain  that  his  shirts  looked  yellowish  while  the 
boys’  shirts  were  white.  “Your  shirts  have  lain  in  your  bureau 
drawers  for  half  a  year,”  Grandmother  Heller  reminded  him, 
“but  the  boys’  shirts  were  washed  six  weeks  ago.”  But  nobody 
dreamed  of  breaking  with  custom. 

Market  days  were  important  too.  Especially  thrilling  were 
the  Christmas  markets  which  combined  the  attractions  of 
markets,  fairs  and  carnivals.  Then  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  aroma  of  candies,  Christmas  cakes,  cookies  and  fir  trees. 
Many  wonderful  things  were  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Mother 
said  first  her  feet  grew  cold  on  the  snow-covered,  icy  cobble¬ 
stone  pavement.  Then  they  tingled  and  hurt  but  after  a 
while  the  blessed  relief  of  numbness  came  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  pain  to  interfere  with  her  pleasure.  There  were 
side  shows  in  booths,  and  forerunners  of  the  movie  thriller 
and  comic  strips.  A  barker  at  one  booth,  crying  “Enter  here 
and  see  ‘The  Dreadful  Murderous  Deed  of  Peter  the  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  Son’  competing  with  the  man  at  the  next  one  who 
was  inviting  all  and  sundry  to  see  ‘The  Crimes  of  Jane, 
the  Miller’s  Daughter’.”  For  a  consideration  showmen  inside 
displayed  series  of  pictures  depicting  grusome  murders  and 
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recited  all  the  blood  curdling  details  as  the  pages  showing 
the  successive  scenes  were  turned.  Mother  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  once  they  were  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Christmas 
market,  shudderingly  enjoyed  as  many  of  these  pictures  as 
their  scanty  funds  permitted.  When  dusk  was  settling  they 
went  home  and  paid  for  their  fun  with  the  agony  of  thawing 
fingers  and  toes. 

The  school  in  Bensheim  was  divided  into  four  classes, 
consisting  of  two  grades  so  that  a  child  remained  in  each 
class  for  two  years,  spending  one  year  in  each  grade.  Grand¬ 
father  Merz  was  the  teacher  of  the  higest  class  when  Mother 
went  to  school.  In  fact,  he  held  that  position  for  fifty  years. 

When  school  days  began  for  the  two  little  Heller  girls, 
Elise  conscientiously  hurried  to  school  as  a  good  child  should, 
but  “Gustchen”  (Mother)  found  so  many  interesting  things 
to  see  and  do  on  the  way  that  she  was  late.  The  teacher 
of  the  ABC  class  called  her  to  him  and  sternly  asked,  “Why 
are  you  tardy?” 

“I  have  to  walk  all  the  way  across  town,”  she  said.  The 
town  was  very  small  and  it  was  really  a  very  short  walk. 

“Put  our  your  hands!”  commanded  the  teacher,  and 
smack,  smack,  the  ruler  came  down  on  each  little  tingling 
palm.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
tear  herself  away  from  all  these  interesting  sights  and  day 
after  day  the  same  thing  happened.  Finally,  she  saved  time 
and  trouble  by  stopping  at  the  teacher’s  desk  on  the  way  to 
her  seat  and  holding  out  her  hands  without  waiting  to  be 
told.  The  teacher  was  a  nice,  understanding  man  and  when 
he  finally  saw  that  tardiness  was  going  to  be  inevitable,  the 
ruler  descended  rather  lightly  on  the  shrinking  palms,  but 
it  descended  every  day  until,  in  a  year  or  so,  mother  learned 
to  arrive  on  time. 

• 

Mother  was  a  fine  student  and  always  stood  at  the  head 
of  her  class.  She  considered  it  very  unfair  that  she  should  be 
praised  for  her  high  scholastic  standing  when  all  she  had 
to  do  was  to  read  her  lessons  over  once  to  remember  them 
seemingly  forever,  while  her  sister  Elise  received  no  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  hours  of  work  she  put  in  studying,  only 
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to  make  a  mediocre  recitation,  largely  due  to  her  shyness 
and  timidity. 

When  Mother  was  twelve  or  thirteen,  Latin  was  not  in 
a  girl’s  school  curriculum,  but  when  two  of  her  brothers  were 
being  tutored  in  Latin  in  the  living  room  where  she  did  her 
own  studying,  she  used  to  prompt  them  in  an  undertone 
when  they  stumbled  over  their  declensions.  Their  teacher 
would  reprove  them  by  saying,”  Boys,  your  sister  knows  your 
Latin  lessons  better  than  you  do.”  Her  memory  was  remark¬ 
able.  When  she  was  ninety  she  could  recite  poems  she  had 
learned  at  school.  Among  them  was  that  very  long  poem, 
Schiller’s  “Das  Lied  der  Glocke.” 

Even  a  good  student  gets  into  trouble  some  times,  and 
there  were  days  when  mother  was  kept  in,  mostly  for  whis¬ 
pering.  Once  she  was  kept  in  at  recess.  As  in  most  of  Europe, 
it  was  customary  in  Bensheim  to  eat  a  little  lunch— maybe 
an  open  faced  sandwich  or  some  such  thing  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  school  children  all  ran  home  at  recess 
to  get  their  little  snack.  On  this  day  the  footsteps  of  the 
children  made  a  hollow  sound  as  they  filed  out  of  the  room 
and  Mother’s  heart  grew  heavier  with  each  “tramp,  tramp” 
of  the  line  down  the  stairway  leaving  her  alone. 

The  teacher  set  Mother  a  task  and  went  off  locking  the 
door  behind  him.  He  did  not  intend  to  leave  her  long,  but 
time  passed  more  quickly  for  him  than  for  poor  little  “Gust- 
chen”  as  she  sat  there  hungry  and  forlorn.  Presently  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  gravel  rattled  against  the  window.  Looking  out,  she 
saw  her  dearest  friend,  Louise  von  Toussaint,  outside  with 
a  little  basket  in  which  there  was  some  bread  and  jam.  “I 
thought  you  might  be  hungry,”  she  called.  A  ball  of  twine 
was  thrown  through  the  window  and  the  end  let  down.  It 
was  too  short!  Instantly,  Mother  slipped  off  her  pinafore. 
All  little  girls  wore  them  in  those  days.  She  tied  the  twine  to 
one  apron  string  and  let  it  down  by  the  other,  and  up  came 
the  basket.  A  true  friend  had  stood  by  her  in  her  need  and 
she  had  been  saved  from  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger.  She 
had  just  time  to  finish  eating  her  bread  and  jam  before  the 
class  came  back. 
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It  was  this  same  dear  friend,  however,  who  laughed  so 
uproariously  at  a  mispronounced  French  word  (Louise  was 
of  French  descent)  that  Mother  never  had  the  courage  to 
speak  in  French  class  again  and  she  always  declared  that  was 
why  she  could  never  learn  that  language. 

Once,  when  mother  was  a  big  girl  and  was  in  Grand¬ 
father  Merz’s  class,  she  was  caught  reading  a  story  during 
the  morning  session.  She  was  told  to  stay  in  school  at  lunch 
hour  and  read  her  story  then.  This  time  her  teacher  stayed 
in  the  room.  She  sat  in  her  seat  with  her  book  before  her  but 
she  did  little  reading.  Presently  the  door  opened  and,  horrors! 
What  humiliation!  Herr  Winkler  and  another  teacher,  both 
friends  of  the  family,  walked  in.  She  knew  that  Herr  Wink¬ 
ler,  a  very  young  teacher,  would  tease  her  and  her  older 
brothers  and  sisters  would  join  in  the  sport  and  she  just 
could  not  bear  it. 

Before  they  had  a  chance  to  see  her  she  slipped  under 
her  desk.  Her  position  was  very  cramped  and  she  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hungry,  but  she  felt  sure  that  they  must  go  to 
their  own  lunch  soon  and  then  she  would  be  released.  Pre¬ 
sently  one  of  the  three  went  away  but  Herr  Winkler  and 
Herr  Merz  stayed  on.  Herr  Winkler  was  a  bachelor  and  ate 
at  the  Inn;  nobody  would  scold  him  for  keeping  lunch  wait¬ 
ing.  Her  teacher,  Herr  Merz,  was  notoriously  irregular  at 
meals  and  his  family  was  accustomed  to  his  being  late. 

Mother  was  getting  hungrier  and  hungrier  and  more  and 
more  cramped,  and  those  men  talked  on  interminably. 
“Lunch  hour,”— which  was  two  hours  long,— was  slipping  by, 
and  still  they  sat  and  discussed  a  change  in  the  schedule  at 
school.  By  and  by  she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  was  a 
tall  girl  and  she  had  crouched  under  that  desk  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Quietly  she  arose  from  under  her  desk.  She  felt  that 
there  was  no  end  to  her  as  she  did  so. 

For  a  moment  nobody  spoke.  Then  Herr  Winkler  ex¬ 
claimed  in  astonishment,  “Why,  ‘Gustchen,’  where  were 
you?” 

“Under  the  desk,  Herr  Winkler,”  Mother  replied. 

Herr  Merz’s  mouth  twitched  as  he  said,  “Oh,  my  child. 
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I  forgot  you.  Run  along  home  now.” 

A  few  years  before  this,  Grandfather  Heller  had  become 
ill.  In  1846,  when  Mother  was  nine  years  old,  he  died,  leaving 
Grandmother  with  eight  children;  Dorothea,  fifteen,  An¬ 
tonia,  thirteen,  the  oldest  son  Frederick,  twelve,  Elise,  ten, 
Augusta,  nine,  Louis,  seven,  August,  six  and  Lena,  three. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  good  offer  was  made  for  Grand¬ 
father’s  business  which  by  this  time  had  grown  until  he  was 
publishing  one  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  and  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  printing,  with  a  branch  office  in 
Lleppenheim.  Grandmother  was  inclined  to  accept  the  offer, 
but  Grandfather  Heller’s  brother  was  horrified  at  the  idea. 

a  .  a  IT  ?  *  ■  y  *  *  r  ■  \  * 

“Elise,”  he  said,  “do  you  realize  what  you  would  be 
doing  by  selling  a  valuable  piece  of  property?  You  would  be 
depriving  your  sons  of  a  well  established  and  growing  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  can  take  over  as  they  grow  up.  It  is  their 
future.  Nobody  can  realize  as  well  as  a  man  in  my  position, 
forced  to  live  well  and  keep  up  appearances  on  an  officer’s 
small  salary,  what  a  well  paying  and  successful  business 
means.” 

Grandmother  was  persuaded  to  refuse  the  offer  against 
her  better  judgment,  which  proved  much  better  than  that  of 
her  brother-in-law.  Those  who  knew  her  said  that  she  could 
have  run  the  business  had  she  lived  in  other  times  and  in 
another  country.  As  it  was,  she  would  have  been  regarded 
with  such  contempt  and  disapproval  that  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  make  a  living.  She  knew  this  so 
well  that  she  did  not  even  consider  making  the  attempt.  Only 
a  short  time  before,  two  lovely  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of 
a  prominent  but  poorly  paid  government  official  in  town, 
were  suspected  of  selling,  in  a  distant  city,  the  fine  needle¬ 
work  “gifts”  they  were  always  making  for  their  aunts  who 
lived  in  another  town.  They  were  ostracized  on  the  mere 
suspicion  but  finally  disproved  the  charge  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  of  their  associates  and  so  were  partially  reinstated  in 
public  regard!  A  woman  in  business  would  have  lost  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  she  had  to  deal. 

The  only  thing  Grandmother  could  do  was  to  put  a 
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young  employee  of  her  husband’s,  Rudolph  Gelpke,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Heppenheim  branch,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  concern.  He  proved  to  be  honest,  faithful  and  hard 
working,  but  he  could  not  manage  a  business  successfully 
and  profits  soon  began  to  fall  off. 

As  Grandmother  Heller’s  financial  affairs  became  more 
and  more  precarious,  she  rented  a  room  to  the  young  school 
teacher,  Herr  Winkler.  Later  she  was  forced  to  dismiss  the 
servants  one  after  another.  Finally,  there  was  only  a  woman 
who  came  in  to  do  the  rough  work,  and  the  family  did 
the  rest. 

In  a  German  family,  afternoon  coffee  is  as  much  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  is  five  o’clock  tea  in  England.  It  was  one  of  Aunt 
Dorette’s  duties  to  make  the  coffee  and  serve  it.  She  did  not 
relish  the  job  and  one  day  offered  Mother  a  few  kreutzers 
a  week  if  she  would  take  it  over.  A  few  kreutzers  a  week  to 
spend  looked  good  to  Mother  and  she  agreed.  A  kreutzer 
was  worth  about  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent. 

About  this  time  Grandmother  decided  that  she  could 
economize  even  more  if,  instead  of  letting  the  children  help 
themselves  to  sugar,  the  coffee  were  brought  to  the  table 
properly  sweetened.  This,  of  course,  was  now  part  of 
Mother’s  job. 

During  the  hot  summer  weather  the  family  had  some¬ 
times  substituted  curds  and  whey  (clabbered  milk)  served 
with  cream  and  cinnamon  sugar  in  place  of  the  customary 
coffee.  Mother  was  very  fond  of  this  and  one  day  she  asked 
her  mother  why  they  did  not  have  it  any  more.  Grandmother 
Heller  explained  that  the  woman  who  had  always  sold  them 
milk  for  clabbering  could  not  deliver  it  and  there  no  longer 
were  servants  in  the  house  to  send  on  errands.  Mother  was 
so  fond  of  it  that  she  volunteered  to  call  for  the  milk  herself. 
Grandmother  Heller  said  it  was  too  heavy  for  her  and  that 
any  way  she  would  not  like  walking  through  the  town  carry¬ 
ing  two  jugs  of  milk.  Mother  insisted  that  she  did  not  mind 
and  Grandmother  Heller  finally  gave  her  permission  to 
order  it. 

A  few  days  later  Mother  went  off  to  fetch  the  milk  she 
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had  ordered.  Her  way  lay  through  a  street  called  the  “Ober- 
gasse”  which  went  up  one  side  of  a  steep  hill  and  down  on 
the  other.  On  the  return  trip  with  her  jugs,  Mother  spied 
three  hiffh  hats  bobbins;  into  view  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
She  was  sure  they  belonged  to  some  of  the  school  teachers 
and  she  was  terribly  embarrassed  to  be  caught  carrying  her 
jugs  of  milk.  Looking  about  for  a  refuge,  she  thought  that 
if  she  hurried  she  could  slip  into  a  side  street  before  they  saw 
her.  But  she  forgot  the  uneven  footing  of  the  ancient  cob¬ 
blestone  street  and  just  before  she  could  make  good  her 
escape  she  stubbed  her  toe  and  down  she  went,  jugs  and  all. 
The  jugs  broke  and  cut  her  arm  badly  and  the  milk  ran 
streaming  down  the  hill.  Just  in  time  to  see  the  catastrophe 
the  three  teachers  came  over  the  hill  and  ran  to  her  side. 
They  bound  up  her  arm  and  comforted  her  and  took  her 
home  to  her  mother.  One  of  them  was  Herr  Winkler,  the 
Hellers’  young  bachelor  roomer. 

Some  days  later  when  her  arm  was  getting  better,  the 
roomer  came  home  from  school  to  find  Mother  still  pretty 
gloomy  over  the  whole  affair.  Suddenly  he  asked,  “Gustchen, 
where  is  the  milky  way?”  Mother  burst  out  laughing  and 
said,  “In  the  Obergasse.”  Forty  years  later  Mother  spent  a 
summer  in  Europe  and  Herr  Winkler  called  on  her.  After 
the  greetings  were  over,  he  said,  “Where  were  you?”  She 
laughed  and  said,  “Under  my  desk.”  “And  do  you  know 
where  the  milky  way  is?”  Again  she  laughed  and  said,  “Oh! 
in  the  Obergasse!” 

As  fall  came  on,  Mother’s  thoughts  turned  to  Christmas 
and  one  day  she  said  to  her  mother,  “Now  that  there  is  no 
cook,  who  will  bake  Christmas  cookies  this  year?” 

“Child,”  said  Grandmother  Heller,  “times  are  very  hard 
and  everything  is  so  dear,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  forget 
about  cookies  this  Christmas.  The  price  of  sugar  alone  would 
make  cookies  prohibitive.” 

This  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  Mother  said  nothing. 
“What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured”  was  a  saying  she 
quoted  to  us  many  times.  But  if  it  could  be  cured,  Mother 
believed  in  curing  it  and  shortly  before  Christmas  she 
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brought  a  large  covered  bowl  down  from  a  top  shelf  where 
she  had  hidden  it.  She  took  it  to  her  Mother  and  said  eagerly, 
“Here,  Mother,  is  enough  sugar  to  bake  some  cookies.  I  saved 
it  from  the  coffee  sugar  by  putting  in  a  little  less  each  day. 
Nobody  noticed  it.”  >■  :; 

,  ;  ■  i 

Mother  had  not  considered  the  butter  and  eggs  but 
Grandmother  Heller  felt  that  if  she  wanted  cookies  so  much 

:  <  *  .  f  :  *  f  >  r  }  '1  * 

that  she  was  willing  to  work  and  save  for  months  to  get  them, 
she  was  going  to  have  some  and  they  were  baked.  It  was 
well  they  were,  for  it  was  the  only  reward  she  ever  received 
for  making  the  coffee.  When  pay  day  came  her  sister  was 
always  just  out  of  funds  and  when  they  were  both  old  ladies 
Mother  used  to  tease  Aunt  Dorette  and  dun  her  for  eighty- 
four  cents. 


The  four  sisters  were  not  at  all  alike.  Aunt  Dorette  was 
sensitive  and  self-conscious  because  of  her  lameness.  Aunt 
Antonia  was  happy-go-lucky  as  is  shown  by  a  story  told  of  her 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  enjoying  the  possession  of  her  first 
little  parasol.  Grandmother  was  going  out  to  make  some  calls 
and  told  her  not  to  go  out  on  the  street.  Grandmother  was 


hardly  out  of  sight  when  little  Antonia  set  forth  to  strut  with 
her  parasol.  Her  sisters  said,  “Antonia,  come  home.  Mother 
told  you  not  to  go  out.  You  will  be  punished!” 


With  an  extra  swish  of  her  little  skirts  she  said,  “I  don’t 
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care.  I’ll  have  had  my  fun!”  :i: 

Aunt  Eiise  was  very  timid  and  shy.  Mother  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  others,  carefree,  courageous,  very  sensitive 
and  conscientious,  but  not  too  good  to  keep  out  of  mischief. 
Once  when  she  walked  past  their  garden  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  she  was  taken  with  a  great  longing  for  some  of  the 
ripe  plums  on  a  plum  tree  near  the  fence.  She  could  not  reach 
them  and  asked  a  passing  boy  to  help  her.  He  demurred 
because  he  was  afraid  the  watchman,  who  guarded  all  the 
fruits  ripening  in  the  town  gardens  might  catch  him  and 
only  the  owner  could  touch  the  fruit.  She  assured  him  that 
her  parents  owned  the  garden  and  offered  to  share  the  plums 
with  him.  He  said  he  had  nothing  in  which  to  put  them. 
“Shake  the  tree,”  she  suggested,  “I’ll  catch  them  in  my 
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parasol.”  When  she  arrived  at  home  with  a  badly  stained 
parasol  the  story  came  out  and  she  was  in  serious  trouble 
on  three  counts— she  had  no  right  to  take  the  plums;  she 
should  not  have  bribed  the  boy;  and  now  look  at  her  ruined 
parasol.  Parasols  seem  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  little 
Heller  girls. 


Mother  and  Uncle  Fred  were  very  close.  At  meal  times 
her  place  was  next  to  his  and  that  led  to  a  little  conspiracy 
between  them.  After  Grandfather’s  death  Grandmother 


Heller  carved  and  served  the  meat  and  vegetables.  She  was 
strict  about  the  children  eating  what  was  set  before  them 
or  going  without  and  she  paid  no  attention  as  to  choice  of 
cut.  All  the  children  were  allowed  one  helping  of  meat  and 
one  large  slice  of  bread  with  vegetables  unlimited.  Now, 
Mother  always  was  sickened  by  the  sight  of  fat  on  meat.  If 
she  happened  to  draw  a  lean  slice  it  was  fine;  if  not,  it  was 
just  too  bad.  Uncle  Fred  cut  the  bread  and  he  cut  it  at  the 
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table  as  it  was  needed.  Here  is  where  their  little  conspiracy 
came  in.  He  would  watch  to  see  whether  Mother’s  meat  was 
fat  or  lean.  If  hers  was  fat  and  his  was  lean  they  exchanged 
plates  when  nobody  was  looking.  If  neither  of  them  drew 
lean  slices,  he  quietly  cut  an  extra  slice  of  bread— a  good, 
thick  one— and  slipped  it  to  her  chair  behind  her.  Mother 
in  turn  watched  her  chance  and  when  she  thought  her 
mother  was  not  looking,  slipped  her  unwanted  slice  of  meat 
on  to  his  plate.  When  she  told  me  about  it  she  said  she  won¬ 


dered  whether  her  mother  really  did  not  notice  it  or  whether 
she  was  iust  a  good  sport. 

lO  qilOT£r  J; !  i  s  rr:.f'>  i }  i'.4;  V:  .  ■  ; ,  ;  t  i  wi  {  20001.1  J 

About  this  time  a  liberal  movement  that  led  to  revolu¬ 
tion  in  many  countries  swept  across  Europe.  In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  liberals  demanded  a  greater 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  government  and  the 
repeal  of  certain  repressive  laws,  among  them  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  Grandmother  Heller  was  very  liberal  in  her 
views  and  sympathized  with  these  objectives.  Most  of  the 
common  people  were  very  poor.  Some  had  cows  but  not 
enough  land  to  raise  fodder  or  bedding  for  them.  There 
were  crop  failures  and  they  had  a  difficult  enough  time  to 
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keep  from  starvation  and  no  money  to  buy  straw  for  bedding 
for  their  cattle.  The  rabble  began  parading  through  the 
streets  shouting  slogans  they  had  picked  up  without  really 
understanding  them.  Often  the  results  would  have  been 
funny  if  conditions  had  not  been  so  tragic  and  so  threatening. 
Mother  remembered  seeing  them  parade  past  her  home 
shouting  in  the  atrocious  dialect  they  spoke  “Freiheit  wolle’ 
mir  habe’  und  censur.”  (Freedom  is  what  we  want  and  cen¬ 
sorship).  Then  others  would  come  yelling  “Laab,  Laab,  wir 
wolle’  Laab!”  (Leaves,  leaves,  we  want  leaves).  “Laub”  or 
foliage  in  their  dialect  was  “Laab.”  What  they  wanted  was 
the  right  to  go  into  the  forests  and  rake  up  the  fallen  leaves 
for  bedding  for  their  cattle.  Those  in  charge  of  the  public 
forests  and  the  owners  of  the  private  ones  knew  that  it  would 
ruin  the  forests  by  depriving  the  trees  of  nourishment  and 
forests  are  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  a  country  than 
is  often  realized.  But  these  people  were  too  poor  and  too 
ignorant  to  care  about  that  in  their  need.  Who  can  blame 
them? 

The  political  situation  became  more  and  more  tense 
and  in  1848  came  the  “February  Revolution”  which  was 
suppressed  with  great  severity.  Mother’s  uncle  Conrad  and 
one  of  his  sons  were  Hessian  army  officers.  The  other  son 
was  fighting  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Grandmother  Heller 
was  a  liberal  in  her  sympathy.  Such  division  was  the  case  in 
many  families. 

Mother  was  ten  years  old  by  that  time  and  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  troops  marching  into  Bensheim  and  the  group  of 
young  officers  being  quartered  on  them.  The  young  men 
proved  very  pleasant  and  the  young  people  had  a  wonderful 
time,— quite  like  a  house  party.  In  the  evenings  they  some¬ 
times  played  parlor  games  and  often  even  the  children  were 
allowed  to  join;  but  frequently  there  were  alarms  and  off 
the  young  officers  would  go  and  presently  there  were  the 
sounds  of  fighting— small  arms  and  artillery  fire.  Once  one  of 
the  young  men  came  back  heartbroken  because  his  horse 
had  been  killed  under  him.  Mother  shed  tears  over  that 
lovely  horse  too,  for  she  had  often  given  him  an  apple  or  a 
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carrot  and  sometimes  a  precious  bit  of  sugar. 

By  this  time  the  state  of  Grandmother  Heller’s  affairs 
had  become  much  worse  and  she  was  forced  to  rent  the  whole 
lower  floor  to  a  Jewish  family  who  made  some  changes  in  it 
and  turned  Grandmother’s  “big  room”  into  a  grocery  shop. 
It  must  have  hurt  her  terribly,  but  she  faced  it  bravely.  Once 
it  led  to  a  ridiculously  embarrassing  moment. 

After  the  revolution  had  been  suppressed  orders  were 
issued  that  on  a  certain  day  every  house  in  town  must  be 
decorated  while  the  victorious  troops  marched  through  the 
streets.  Grandmother  Heller  was  rather  put  to  it,  for  she 
could  not  afford  any  extra  expense,  and  she  naturally  had  no 
flags  or  bunting  on  hand.  While  she  was  puzzling  over  what 
to  do,  her  grocer  tenant  came  and  said,  “Frau  Heller,  I  know 
it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  decorate  the  house.  I  must 
decorate  my  shop  anyway,  so  don’t  give  it  another  thought. 
I’ll  do  the  whole  house.”  Grandmother  Heller  was  very 
grateful. 

On  the  appointed  day,  after  she  heard  some  hammering 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  she  looked  out  of  her  window 
and  saw  broad  grins  on  the  faces  of  some  passers-by.  She 
went  out  to  see  what  amused  them  and  was  horrified  to  see 
that  the  grocer  had  put  up  a  huge  unplaned  board  on  which 
he  had  painted  in  crude,  black  letters,  “Here  we  rejoice  in 
silence.”  There  was  no  time  to  make  him  take  it  down  and 
no  time  to  get  bunting  to  cover  it,  so  Grandmother  Heller 
did  some  quick  thinking  and  remembering  having  seen 
pictures  of  medieval  homes  decorated  with  tapestries  hung 
out  of  the  windows,  she  had  all  the  rugs  they  could  gather 
draped  out  of  the  windows,  covering  as  much  of  that  awful 
sign  as  she  could.  Some  of  their  young  officer  friends  came 
to  call  after  the  parade  and,  when  they  were  told  of  poor 
Grandmother  Heller’s  embarrassment  and  the  reason  for 
the  unusual  decorations,  they  roared  with  delight  until  even 
the  family  saw  the  funny  side. 

Aunt  Dorette  was  very  lame  and  was  so  abnormally 
sensitive  about  it  that  if  she  had  the  least  trouble  with  her 
hair  so  that  it  was  not  quite  even  on  both  sides  of  her  head. 
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she  would  try  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  refuse  to  see 
anybody  that  day,  saying  she  was  crooked  enough  without 
emphasizing  it.  Now  she  and  the  young  school  teacher  who 
roomed  in  Grandmother  Heller’s  house  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  each  other.  Unfortunately,  he,  too,  was  lame  and  that 
seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  poor  Aunt  Dorette. 
They  were  both  very  unhappy  but  she  would  listen  to  no 
suggestion  that  she  was  foolish  to  let  her  sensitiveness  wreck 
her  life.  She  said,  “He  is  lame  on  one  side  and  I  on  the 
other.  Can’t  you  see  how  ridiculous  we  would  look  walking 
down  the  street  together?  I  simply  could  not  stand  it.”  He 
never  married,  but  a  few  years  later  Aunt  Dorette  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Rudolph  Gelpke  who  managed  her  father’s  business. 
I  think  she  hoped  to  help  the  family. 

*■  )  >  'Oil  ob  OJ 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse  for  Grandmother  Heller.  All  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  to  Grandfather  Heller  were  withdrawn, 
but  she  was  held  to  his  part  of  the  agreement  that  his  papers 
were  to  carry  all  public  notices  for  the  Grand  Duchy  free 
of  charge.  During  and  after  the  revolution  the  number  of 
public  notices  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  this  was  a 
greater  expense  than  a  small  paper  could  bear.  Competition 
also  entered  into  the  field,  when  a  young  man  started  a  rival 
paper.  Grandmother  Heller  went  to  the  government 
requesting  that  since  the  privileges  in  exchange  for  which 
Grandfather  Heller  had  made  his  part  of  the  agreement 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  government  should  at  least  re¬ 
imburse  her  for  the  expense  of  publishing  all  the  notices. 
She  was  first  insulted  and  then  given  the  reply  that  if  she 
did  not  care  to  continue,  the  rival  paper  would  probably  be 
glad  to  carry  them.  That,  of  course,  would  have  been  a 
a  bad  move,  so  Grandmother  Heller  carried  on  as  best  she 
could. 

At  this  time  Grandmother  Heller  had  an  opportunity  to 
sell  her  house  and  after  much  thought  she  decided  to  accept 
the  offer.  When  she  spoke  to  her  tenants  about  it  saying  that 
she  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  her  decision,  the  old  Jewish  wo¬ 
man  said,  “Frau  Heller,  is  it  better  to  sell  with  regret  than  to 
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hold  with  regret.”  This  supported  Grandmother’s  opinion 
and  she  took  the  advice  and  sold  the  house,  taking  her  fam¬ 
ily  to  Darmstadt  to  live. 

One  day,  after  they  had  moved  to  Darmstadt,  Mother 
and  Grandmother  walked  through  a  passage  that  ran  under 
the  Grand  Ducal  palace.  As  they  came  out  into  the  bright 
sunlight  again.  Mother  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  Grand¬ 
mother’s  hair  had  turned  gray  in  those  troubled  years.  Many 
vears  later  in  America,  when  Gandmother  Heller  was  about 
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seventy,  having  lived  in  America  for  years,  they  remarked 
that  her  hair  was  almost  its  natural  color  again  with  very 
little  gray  in  it. 

Some  time  after  they  were  settled  in  Darmstadt  Mother 
began  to  wish  for  something  to  occupy  her  time.  For  girls, 
school  days  were  over  once  they  were  confirmed  and  had 
joined  their  church.  Her  older  sisters,  when  they  had  finished 
school,  had  had  an  opportunity  to  join  classes  in  this  or  that 
—millinery,  glove  making,  embroidery,  even  corset  making. 
Some  teacher  would  come  to  Bensheim  with  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  more  prominent  ladies  in  town  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  she  was  ready  to  start  a  class.  She  would  be  given 
a  list  of  some  desirable  young  ladies  and  soon  a  class  was 
formed.  Now  Mother’s  turn  had  come  but  there  was  no 
money  to  be  spent  on  classes. 

One  day  Mother  came  home  with  the  news  that  she 
wanted  to  join  a  class  in  millinery  about  to  be  started  by  the 
best  milliner  in  Darmstadt.  Grandmother  objected  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  afford  the  expense. 

‘‘Oh,  but  that  is  the  best  part  of  it,”  cried  Mother.  “I 
asked  her  about  the  expense  and  was  told  that  while  most  of 
the  young  ladies  will  be  paying  students  a  few  would  be 
taken  who  will  learn  on  hats  made  to  be  sold.” 

This  smacked  of  going  into  business  and  Grandmother 
did  not  approve  at  first,  but  she  was  finally  persuaded.  Mother 
joined  the  class  and  did  very  well  in  it  but  she  did  not  finish 
the  course  as  something  which  looked  like  another  catastrophe 
soon  threatened  the  family. 

The  revolution  had  been  crushed  with  great  severity. 
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Many  who  had  supported  it  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
or  shot  and  many  fled  to  America.  For  several  years  repres¬ 
sive  measures  were  increased  and  the  arrests  continued. 

One  day  in  Heppenheim  where  Aunt  Dorette  and  her 
husband  lived,  he  was  having  afternoon  coffee  in  a  coffee 
house  with  some  friends.  During  a  discussion  of  the  events 
of  the  day  one  of  the  group  said  that  it  seemed  too  bad  that 
now  that  the  revolution  was  over  the  government  still  pros¬ 
ecuted  or  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of  having  been 
in  sympathy  with  it.  Someone  said,  “Well,  they  should  be 
prosecuted.  They  are  murderers  since  they  were  responsible 
for  the  uprising  and  therefore  for  the  deaths  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  killed.” 

“But  it  was  a  civil  war,”  Uncle  Gelpke  objected,  “and 
if  we  call  the  revolutionists  murderers,  we  must  call  the 
soldiers  licensed  murderers.” 

A  week  or  two  later  a  friend  of  his  came  to  him  and  said, 
“Rudolph,  I  saw  the  list  of  the  next  men  to  be  arrested  and 
vour  name  is  on  it.” 

j 

It  was  time  to  make  a  hurried  move.  Uncle  Gelpke  and 
Aunt  Dorette  went  to  Grandmother  and  told  her.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  to  leave  the  country.  Aunt  Dorette 
refused  to  stay  behind  and  insisted  on  going  with  him,  taking 
their  baby  son.  She  was  lame  and  had  a  child  to  look  after 
and  there  was  no  telling  whether  they  could  get  out  of  the 
country  in  time.  Grandmother  Heller  strongly  opposed  Aunt 
Dorette’s  starting  on  such  a  hazardous  journey,  thus  handi¬ 
capped.  She  even  sent  Mother  to  Heppenheim  with  verbal 
messages  to  reinforce  the  arguments  she  had  advanced  in  her 
letters  against  the  move.  Far  from  being  successful,  Mother 
returned  enthusiastic  over  the  whole  idea  and  filled  with  the 
determination  to  go  with  them. 

Grandmother  Heller  felt  that  if  her  lame  daughter  in¬ 
sisted  on  going,  someone  must  go  with  her  in  case  Uncle 
Gelpke  was  arrested.  Besides,  she  would  need  help  on  the 
long  journey  and  in  her  new  home  in  a  strange  land.  Since 
Aunt  Antonia  was  a  very  attractive  girl  just  at  the  age  when 
a  gay  time  and  parties  seemed  of  first  importance  to  her. 
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her  mother  felt  she  would  not  be  the  best  help  in  the  world 
to  her  sister.  Aunt  Elise  was  about  to  undergo  an  operation 
on  her  eyes  and  in  any  case  was  too  timid  to  be  counted  on 
for  resolute  action  if  it  were  needed.  So  Mother,  young  as 
she  was,  was  chosen  to  go. 

Needless  to  say,  Mother  was  thrilled  at  the  idea,  as  was 
her  younger  brother,  twelve  year  old  August,  who  pleaded  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  go  too.  As  quickly  as  they  could  get 
ready  the  party  started.  As  the  coach  left  August  came 
running  with  a  little  wooden  case  that  had  been  given  him 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  shine  his  own  shoes.  He  had 
emptied  it  of  its  brushes  and  polishes  and  packed  all  his  most 
precious  possessions  in  it  ready  for  the  journey.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed  when  the  coach  rolled  away  with¬ 
out  him. 

Mother  and  the  Gelpkes  sailed  down  the  Rhine  to  Hol¬ 
land  without  trouble  and  then  crossed  to  England.  In  Lon¬ 
don  they  completed  their  arrangements  to  go  to  America. 
Since  Grandmother  Heller  was  afraid  of  steamships  which 
were  rather  new  on  the  Atlantic  as  progress  was  counted 
then,  (the  first  regular  transatlantic  steamship  service  was 
only  fourteen  years  old)  she  stipulated  that  if  Mother  was 
to  go  with  them,  they  must  go  in  a  sailing  vessel.  No  doubt, 
in  a  few  years,  anyone’s  fear  of  travel  in  a  clipper  plane  will 
amuse  us  then  as  much  as  Grandmother  Heller’s  fear  of 
steamers  does  now.  At  any  rate,  they  sailed  from  England, 

I  believe  from  London,  on  the  Northumberland. 

\ 

There  were  only  a  few  cabin  passengers,  among  them 
an  elderly  lady  on  her  way  to  join  her  brother  who  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  in  the  West.  She  entertained  them  all  in  the 
saloon  at  night  by  telling  them  their  fortunes.  All  Mother 
remembered  of  hers  was  that  “the  sun  of  good  fortune  will 
shine  on  your  path  all  your  life.’’ 

It  was  something  she  needed  to  remember  on  that  rough 
voyage.  Mother  told  one  pathetic  story  of  that  trip.  One  day 
she  stood  at  the  rail  of  the  upper  deck  looking  down  at  the 
poor  steerage  passengers  pitying  them  in  their  crowded, 
squalid  quarters.  One  poor  mother  with  several  seasick  chil- 
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dren  was  vainly  trying  to  comfort  them,  but  her  little  girl 
kept  wailing,  “Mother,  Mother,  let’s  get  off!” 

The  ship  reached  New  York  on  the  twelfth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  They  started  at  once  for  Philadelphia*  Here  Uncle 
Gelpke,  as  he  was  always  called  in  the  family,  found  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  Philadelphia  paper  owned  by  a  Mr.  Thomas. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  family  was  soon  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  Mother 
was  quite  disappointed  to  find  no  Indians  and  no  monkeys. 
She  had  looked  forward  to  catching  one  of  the  latter  and 
taming  it  as  a  pet.  Just  why  she  expected  to  find  monkeys  no 
one  knew,  but  she  thought  she  had  probably  confused  some 
books  on  North  and  South  America  that  her  father  had 
read  aloud  when  she  was  a  child. 

As  soon  as  they  were  comfortably  settled,  Mother  set  out 
to  learn  English.  At  first  she  listened  carefully  when  people 
spoke  and  then  she  began  to  read  all  the  sign  boards  she 
passed  on  the  streets.  She  mispronounced  the  words  and  got 
only  a  faint  idea  of  what  they  meant,  but  she  persevered. 
Whenever  she  could,  she  asked  questions  and  got  people  to 
correct  her  mistakes  and  gradually  her  English  improved 
until  she  could  make  herself  understood. 

By  this  time  she  was  determined  to  make  her  own  way 
and  not  be  dependent  on  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  She 
began  to  consider  ways  of  earning  money.  One  day  she  passed 
a  nice  little  millinery  shop  and  decided  that  her  lessons  in 
millinery  might  help  her.  So  she  went  in  and  asked  whether 
they  would  employ  her  and  to  her  great  joy  she  was  promptly 
engaged. 

The  shop  was  owned  and  run  by  a  nice  Quaker  family 
named  Parker,  and  Mother  was  soon  busily  at  work.  She 
loved  it  and  was  a  capable  and  exceptionally  neat  worker. 
Soon  the  better  hats  and  the  most  delicate  materials  were 
entrusted  to  her.  One  day  she  sent  some  samples  of  the  ma- 
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terials  she  was  working  on  to  her  mother  and  asked  her  to 
show  them  to  the  milliner  who  had  taught  her  in  Darm¬ 
stadt.  Grandmother  Heller  did  so  and  then  wrote  Mother 
that  the  milliner  was  astonished  and  a  little  horrified  too, 
that  any  one  should  entrust  such  marvelous  materials  to  the 
workmanship  of  so  young  a  girl. 

Before  Mother  and  the  Gelpke  family  had  started  for 
America,  their  brother  Fred  had  gone  there  with  a  friend  and 
his  parents.  They  were  a  nice  family  and  Grandmother 
granted  his  urgent  request  to  accompany  them,  in  spite  of 
his  youth,  because  she  thought  his  chances  of  making  good 
in  America  would  be  much  better  than  in  his  home  town. 
For  a  while  he  worked  as  a  printer  in  Buffalo.  However,  he 
soon  tired  of  printer’s  ink,  which  he  had  never  liked,  and  in 
1852  started  for  California  to  find  gold. 

In  the  meantime  Grandmother  Heller  was  able  to  sell 
the  newspaper  and  the  printing  business  and  make  her 
preparations  to  sail  for  America.  While  she  had  been  waiting 
for  this  chance  she  had  been  forced  to  live  on  her  capital  for 
there  was  little  or  no  income.  When  she  went  to  the  bank 
to  withdraw  money  it  was  paid  out  to  her  in  gold.  Naturally, 
she  used  the  gold  coin  in  her  dealings  with  the  tradespeople 
and  for  some  reason  this  gave  her  a  reputation  for  having 
great  wealth.  She  had  two  attractive  daughters,  Aunt  Elise, 
now  about  seventeen,  and  Aunt  Antonia,  nearly  twenty. 
Aunt  Antonia  was  something  of  a  belle  and  had  some  suitors 
whose  ardor  was  not  lessened  by  the  aura  of  wealth  that 
hung  about  the  family.  Grandmother  Heller  made  no  secret 
of  the  state  of  her  affairs  but  the  clink  of  gold  was  loud  in 
their  ears  and  they  probably  thought  she  was  only  trying 
to  scare  off  unwelcome  suitors. 

Aunt  Antonia  fell  in  love  with  a  titled  young  man  and 
in  spite  of  Grandmother’s  disapproval  they  became  engaged. 
When  the  suitor  found  that  Grandmother  Heller  was  about 
to  sail  for  America  with  her  children,  he  begged  that  Aunt 
Antonia  be  allowed  to  be  married  to  him  and  stay  behind. 
When  Grandmother  proved  adamant  on  that  point,  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  travel  with  them.  That  too  Grand- 
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mother  Heller  forbade.  She  said  he  could  follow  them  on  a 
later  ship  and  that  is  what  he  vowed  to  do. 

For  some  time  after  they  had  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Aunt  Antonia  waited  for  word  from  her  fiance.  It  never 
came  nor  did  he  ever  appear.  One  day  as  she  was  going 
through  a  door  ,she  caught  her  finger  on  the  lock  and  broke 
the  engagement  ring.  One  of  her  sisters  said,  “That  is  an 
omen”  which  it  proved  to  be,  for  it  wrote  “finis”  to  the 
episode. 

After  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  Grandmother  Heller 
and  her  family  settled  in  an  old-fashioned  Philadelphia  house 
built  of  brick  with  white  marble  steps  in  front.  Mother 
joined  them  there  and  those  white  marble  steps  were  the 
pride  of  her  life  but  they  were  a  job  too,  for  they  needed 
almost  daily  rubbing  with  a  scouring  powder  to  keep  them 
white  and  shining. 

Mother  kept  on  with  her  millinery  work,  Aunt  Antonia 
began  to  give  music  lessons,  and  Aunt  Elise  started  a  class  in 
German.  The  reactions  of  the  three  sisters  to  their  new  life 
were  very  different.  Aunt  Elise  was  crushed  by  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  had  made  such  a  change  in  their  lives  and  could 
only  say,  “Poor  Father,  if  he  knew  what  we  have  come  to!” 
Aunt  Antonia  was  indignant  at  the  fate  that  forced  Antonia 
Heller  and  her  sisters  to  work  for  their  living.  Mother  liked 
her  work  and  had  no  thought  except  to  be  happy  that  she 
could  take  care  of  herself  and  do  her  share  for  her  family. 

After  Mother  and  Father  had  been  happily  married  for 
some  years,  and  theirs  was  an  exceptionally  happy  marriage. 
Father  said  to  her  one  day,  “Gustle,”  (his  pet  name  for  her) 
“tell  me  the  happiest  days  of  your  life.”  Of  course,  he  fully 
expected  to  hear,  “Oh,  since  we  were  married!”  Or  at  least, 
“While  we  were  engaged.”  Instead,  he  was  shocked  and 
disgusted  to  hear:  “Oh,  when  I  was  earning  my  own  living.” 
Mother  explained  that  she  had  been  happy  in  her  work, 
and  had  enjoyed  earning  her  own  living.  It  did  not  please 
Father.  That  little  conversation  was  always  a  bit  of  a  joke 
between  them. 

The  family  quickly  fell  into  the  new  pattern  of  life  in 
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the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  in  some  years,  the 
burden  of  financial  worries  was  beginning  to  lift  from  Grand¬ 
mother  Heller’s  shoulders.  She  was  living  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances,  to  be  sure,  but  at  least  her  affairs  were  no  longer  go¬ 
ing  down  hill  and  were  even  beginning  to  look  up  a  little. 

The  three  older  daughters  living  at  home  were  earning 
money  and  in  their  free  time  took  turn-about  a  week  at  a 
time  at  helping  with  the  household  duties.  During  her  week 
to  help  in  the  kitchen,  Mother  always  made  raised  doughnuts 
for  the  week-end;  Aunt  Elise  always  baked  pie  in  her  week 
in  the  kitchen;  but  Aunt  Antonia  just  for  variety  made 
nothing  special  when  her  turn  came.  “Kitchen  Week”  was 
followed  by  “House  Week”  and  then  each  had  a  week  off. 

When  the  season  in  the  retail  millinery  business  began 
to  slacken,  Mother  decided  she  would  look  about  for  some¬ 
thing  to  fill  in  with.  After  looking  around  she  decided  to  stay 
right  in  her  own  line,  and  found  a  position  in  a  wholesale 
millinery  shop.  When  she  went  for  an  interview  she  was 
told  that  she  would  have  to  report  for  work  at  eight  o’clock 
every  morning. 

“But  I  could  not  do  that,”  she  explained,  “I  have  a 
mother  to  care  for  and  have  duties  at  home  before  I  leave. 
I  could  get  here  promptly  at  nine.”  She  was  quite  astonished 
when  the  prospective  employer  agreed  and  she  was  accepted. 

At  first  she  feared  that  the  other  workers  might  not  like 
her  having  special  privileges  but  they  were  a  nice  group  and 
did  not  resent  it  at  all.  She  became  very  popular  with  them 
as  she  was  a  very  entertaining  story  teller  and  when  they 
became  bored  with  their  work  she  would  tell  them  the 
stories  of  famous  plays  she  had  seen  or  novels  she  had  read, 
always  stipulating  that  they  would  correct  her  English  as 
she  talked.  In  this  way  she  acquired  a  good  and  fluent  com¬ 
mand  of  English. 

She  kept  these  positions  for  several  years,  one  in  summer, 
the  other  in  winter,  and  by  the  time  she  was  married  at 
nineteen  she  had  become  a  buyer.  In  the  little  retail  shop 
Mother  used  to  enjoy  the  Quaker  ladies  who  came  in  to 
have  their  bonnets  made.  Some  were  what  they  called  the 
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“plain  Quakers.”  These  lived  up  to  all  the  strict  rules  of 
dress  and  conduct  of  their  sect  and  they  were  exceedingly 
shocked  at  the  “gay  Quakers,”  more  apt  to  be  young  and 
pretty,  who  wanted  a  little  bunch  of  roses  or  violets  and 
lace  tucked  well  under  the  scoop  of  their  bonnets,  close  to 
the  face.  The  flowers  were  hardly  visible  there  and  yet  they 
gave  just  that  softening  touch  that  added  so  much  to  the 
combination  of  a  pretty  face  and  a  gray  costume.  Sometimes 
there  was  quite  a  struggle  between  conscience  and  vanity, 
but  conscience  usually  lost  in  the  end.  They  would  say, 
“Just  tuck  it  in,  Miss  Heller,  not  so  you  can  really  see  it,  just 
tuck  it  way  in.” 

The  home  the  Hellers  lived  in,  like  so  many  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  houses,  had  a  kitchen  and  a  summer  kitchen.  There 
was  a  passageway  that  led  from  the  front  hall  to  the  two 
kitchens.  It  also  had  a  door  leading  outdoors.  One  day  when 
Mother  was  opening  the  door  from  the  main  hall  to  the  little 
passageway,  she  saw  a  bearded  man  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  doorway.  No  stranger  had  any  business  there  and  she 
was  startled  as  she  instinctively  stepped  aside.  She  looked 
again  and  saw  no  one  there.  She  called  to  her  sisters  and 
they  looked  both  inside  and  outside  but  found  no  one  and 
the  outside  door  was  locked  as  it  should  have  been.  They 
realized  that  it  had  been  an  optical  illusion  and  teased  her 
not  a  little  about  her  bearded  man  whom  she  described 
exactly. 

A  short  time  later  Aunt  Antonia  was  invited  to  a  party 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  and  when  she  came  back  late  that 
night  she  aroused  them  all  with  some  exciting  news. 

“Who  do  you  think  were  at  the  party?”  she  asked. 

“Tell  us!  How  can  we  know?” 

“The  Merz  boys— Henry  and  Karl!  And  they  are  coming 
here  on  Sunday.” 

They  all  knew  the  Merz  family.  The  father  had  been 
one  of  their  teachers  at  school  and  their  music  teacher  at 
home.  The  mother,  a  lovely  person,  had  been  considered  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Bensheim.  But  the  Merzes  were 
Catholics  and  the  Hellers  Protestants.  For  years  the  kindly 
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priest  in  charge  of  the  parish  had  fostered  friendship  and 
understanding  among  his  Catholic  and  Protestant  fellow- 
townsmen.  But  his  successor,  an  intolerant  bigot,  bade  his 
communicants  to  shun  unnecessary  contact  with  their  Prot- 
esttant  neighbors.  Thereafter  the  families  moved  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circles. 

The  Heller  family  looked  forward  to  Sunday’s  visit  with 
great  excitement.  When  the  two  brothers  arrived,  they  all 
had  much  to  tell  one  another.  The  Merz  boys  said  that  they 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  conditions  at  home  and  with 
their  parents’  plans  for  them,  so  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  emigrate  to  America  and  fend  for  themselves. 

Part  of  Father’s  dissatisfaction  probably  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  his  parents  had  destined  him  for  the  priesthood 
and  when  he  decided  against  this  career  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  made  very  plain.  Years  later  he  told  Gene  that  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Germany  he  had  acquired  a  pistol.  This  was  un¬ 
lawful.  One  evening  while  examining  the  prized  possession 
in  the  privacy  of  his  room  it  was  accidentally  discharged.  No 
harm  was  done  but  he  feared  that  some  one  who  might  have 
heard  the  shot,  would  report  it  to  the  authorities.  While  that 
may  not  have  been  the  prime  reason  for  deciding  to  go  to 
America  it  quickened  his  decision. 

They  landed  in  America  in  1853  and  found  positions  in 
a  music  shop  in  Boston,  Father  as  a  salesman  and  Uncle 
Karl  to  play  music  which  customers  wanted  to  hear  before 
buying.  From  Boston  they  went  to  Philadelphia.  For  one 
reason  or  another  they  had  encountered  no  difficulty  in 
leaving  home  without  having  performed  the  compulsory 
military  service  which  was  required  of  all  young  men  in  most 
continental  European  countries.  In  Father’s  case,  he  was  so 
near  sighted  that  he  was  excused  as  unfit  for  military  service. 
How  Uncle  Karl  managed,  I  do  not  know. 

They  had  both  been  brought  up  in  a  very  musical  at¬ 
mosphere  and  had  a  good  classical  education,  being  graduates 
of  the  Bensheim  Gymnasium  (not  a  physical  culture  school 
but  a  classical  school,  about  the  equivalent  of  an  American 
preparatory  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college). 
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After  Father  decided  against  the  priesthood  in  favor  of  a 
mercantile  career  he  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Manheim.  He  had  a 
great  appreciation  of  music,  art,  and  literature  and  Uncle 
Karl  was  a  fine  organist  and  pianist,  so  they  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  positions  in  a  musical  publishing  house  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  boys  had  found  rooms  and  board  with  a  German 
couple  and  their  small  son  and  were  fairly  comfortable, 
though  for  two  hungry  young  men  the  portions  of  food 
might  have  been  more  generous.  They  told  how  being  five 
at  the  table,  there  was  just  enough  meat  and  vegetables  to  go 
around.  Once,  for  some  reason,  six  potatoes  appeared  in  the 
dish  and  Father  and  his  brother  eyed  the  spare  one  a  bit 
hungrily.  When  everything  but  that  last  potato  had  been 
eaten,  the  host  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  “My  dear,  I 
know  there  is  no  use  in  offering  this  to  you,  you  never  take  a 
second  helping.”  Looking  at  the  little  boy,  he  said,  “Too 
much  potato  is  bad  for  you.” 

“Would  either  of  you  two  young  gentlemen - ”  But 

before  either  of  them  could  speak  he  had  it  speared  and  on 
his  own  plate. 

After  the  first  call  at  the  Heller  home,  the  Merz  boys 
came  again  and  again,  and  soon  Father  was  a  regular  visitor. 
When  Mother  was  eighteen  they  became  engaged. 

For  some  time  the  family  had  been  worried  over  a  lack 
of  news  from  Uncle  Fred.  He  had  started  West  with  a  wagon 
train,  going  via  St.  Louis  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Letters  had 
come  when  he  could  send  them  and  when  they  got  through. 
The  family  had  been  able  to  send  letters  to  him  as  long  as 
there  were  regular  post  offices  on  his  way.  The  last  news 
from  him  had  come  from  Salt  Lake  City.  In  his  letter  from 
there  he  had  told  them  that  the  longest  part  of  the  journey 
was  over  but  the  most  dangerous  lay  ahead.  After  that  there 
was  no  news.  There  was  nothing  they  could  do  but  wait 
and  gradually  they  became  convinced  that  he  had  been 
killed— as  were  so  many  other  pioneers  on  that  long  trek — 
by  hunger  or  thirst,  disease  or  Indians. 
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Grandmother  Heller  was  torn  by  fear  for  her  son  and 
grief  over  his  possible  loss.  The  family  did  not  dare  mention 
his  name  in  her  hearing.  Then  another  blow  fell  on  her. 
Her  little  eleven  year  old  daughter,  Lena,  came  down  with 
scarlet  fever  and  died. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  two  daughters  became  en¬ 
gaged;  Aunt  Elise  to  a  young  dentist  named  Louis  Scharring- 
hausen  and  Aunt  Antonia  to  Feodor  Fuchs  who  was  a  very 
fine  lithographer,  the  son  of  a  General  von  Fuchs.  The 
Heller  home  had  only  one  living  room,  so  unless  they  went 
out,  the  three  engaged  couples  had  to  share  it.  Sometimes 
they  all  visited  together,  but  usually  they  paired  off  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  room  and  chatted  and  made  plans  or  read 
aloud  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  rest.  When  that  hap¬ 
pened,  Father  and  Mother  were  very  likely  to  converse  or 
read  aloud  in  English.  For  some  reason  that  annoyed  the 
other  two  young  men  terribly  and  the  sisters  joined  in  their 
censure. 

Mother  and  Father  stuck  to  their  guns;  they  enjoyed  it; 
it  was  good  practice  and  they  intended  to  continue.  If  the 
rest  of  them  cared  to  come  and  join  the  “class”  they  were 
welcome.  If  they  did  not,  the  English  conversation  in  one 
part  of  room  need  not  concern  them.  There  was  always  more 
or  less  friction  about  it  but  that  did  not  change  the  situation 

o 

in  the  least. 

During  their  engagement,  Father  took  a  cold  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  It  hung  on  so  long  that  everyone  was 
much  concerned  over  him  especially  as  his  father  had  long 
suffered  from  tuberculosis.  At  last  his  doctor  sent  him  off 
to  the  country  to  a  sort  of  sanatorium  near  Paradise,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  see  what  fresh  air  and  sunshine  could  do  for  him. 
He  stayed  for  some  time  and  completely  regained  his  health. 
When  he  returned,  he  took  Mother  by  surprise  for  he  had 
grown  a  beard  while  he  was  away,  and  when  she  greeted  him, 
there  stood  her  “bearded  man”.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  agreed  that  her  description  of  the  man  she  had  seen 
in  the  doorway  tallied  perfectly  with  Father  as  he  stood  there. 
She  knew  that  it  was  all  coincidence,  but  the  picture  was  so 
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clear  in  her  mind  that  it  always  intrigued  her. 

The  following  winter  they  were  married  very  quietly 
on  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  December,  1856,  at  the  home 
of  a  Lutheran  minister,  the  church  to  which  Mother  s  family 
had  always  belonged.  Their  witnesses  were  Uncle  Karl  and 
Mr.  Mangold,  a  friend  of  Father’s.  Mother  said  she  wore  a 
brown  corded  silk  dress  which  might  have  been  her  “going 
away  dress”,  only  they  did  not  go  away,  except  to  go  to  their 
new  home.  When  Mother  told  about  it,  she  said,  “I  did  it 
all  wrong.  We  used  to  say,  ‘Monday  for  health,  Tuesday  for 
wealth,  Wednesday  the  best  day  of  all,  Thursday  for  losses, 
Friday  for  crosses,  and  Saturday  no  day  at  all!’  ”  She  added, 
“Married  in  brown,  sure  to  leave  town.”  Well,  she  did  leave 
town  a  few  years  later. 

On  Sunday,  a  week  after  her  marriage,  Mother  had  her 
first  company,  Uncle  Karl,  for  dinner.  She  found  that  al¬ 
though  she  had  done  her  share  of  housekeeping  at  home,  a 
bride  had  lots  to  learn.  Since  she  had  been  in  business  all 
day,  she  had  not  had  much  experience  at  marketing,  and  on 
Saturday  when  she  did  her  shopping  she  went  to  the  butcher 
and  asked  for  a  roasting  chicken.  He  brought  out  what  he 
considered  a  good  one  and  Mother  was  horrified.  It  had  lots 
of  black  hairs  on  it  and  a  few  pin  feathers  here  and  there 
and  “goose  pimples”  all  over  it.  Mother  thought  it  was  an 
altogether  disgusting  looking  object  and  would  have  none 
of  it.  She  pointed  out  a  nice,  smooth,  large  one  hanging  on 
a  hook  and  demanded  that  one.  The  butcher  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  take  his  choice  but  she  merely  shuddered  and 
said  she  wanted  a  nice,  fat,  smooth  one  that  looked  appetiz¬ 
ing.  He  sold  her  the  one  she  wanted  and  she  went  home 
convinced  that  he  had  tried  to  palm  off  inferior  goods. 

She  knew  that  both  Father  and  Uncle  Karl  liked 
marrow-ball  soup  so  she  planned  to  have  that  for  her  first 
course  and  then,  the  chicken  and  vegetables,  salad,  and 
desert. 

Marrow-balls  were  nothing  new  to  her,  but  that  day, 
most  likely  because  she  was  trying  particularly  hard,  her 
hand  slipped,  and  when  it  was  time  to  serve  the  soup,  her 
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marrow  balls  had  fallen  apart.  The  soup  was  a  delicious 
boullion  but  the  marrow  balls  were  simply  crumbs  floating 
around  in  it  and  when  the  roast  chicken  came  on,  it  proved 


to  be  a  tough  biddy. 

How  those  two  men  tease 


who  said  he  was  going  to  write  home  that  poor  Henry  had 

married  a  very  nice  girl  but  that  as  a  cook - !  She  took  it 

all  in  good  part,  but  I  do  not  remember  her  ever  buying  a 
fowl  even  for  dishes  in  which  it  could  be  used.  Apparently 
she  had  been  cured  for  life  of  using  fowl. 

One  day,  Uncle  Gelpke  was  walking  down  the  street 
with  his  employer,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  telling  him  of  the 
troubles  he  and  his  family  were  having  in  their  house.  He 
said  they  were  living  under  a  terrific  strain,  as  supernatural 
forces  seemed  to  be  at  work  there.  Objects  moved  without 
apparent  reason;  mice  flew  across  the  rooms  in  mid-air  and 
mysterious  sounds  were  heard;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  Uncle  Gelpke  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  newspaper  publisher  and  supposedly  a 
well  educated  man. 

“But  surely,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,’’ 
said  Uncle  Gelpke. 

The  only  reply  he  received  was  a  quotation  from 
Hamlet: 

“  ‘There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy’.’’ 

Uncle  Gelpke  was  silenced.  As  Mr.  Thomas  continued 
with  his  tale,  Uncle  Gelpke  had  a  sudden  thought.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  just  said  that  he  owned  his  house  and  could 
not  well  afford  just  to  walk  out  and  go  elsewhere  and  yet 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that 
they  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  house  while  he  was  out, 
even  in  the  day  time.  He  was  anxious  to  find  a  reliable 
couple  who  would  be  congenial  and  would  rent  the  third 
floor  of  the  house.  He  thought  if  someone  who  was  not 
afraid  were  there,  it  would  steady  his  family’s  nerves  and 
he  would  make  the  rent  low  for  the  right  people. 

“Why  wouldn’t  this  be  a  fine  apartment  for  Augusta 
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and  Henry?”  thought  Uncle  Gelpke.  He  told  Mr.  Thomas 
that  he  would  speak  to  his  wife’s  sister  and  brother-in-law 
about  it. 

Father  and  Mother  looked  at  the  apartment  and  found 
it  much  nicer  than  the  one  they  were  living  in.  One  room 
could  easily  be  made  into  a  kitchen  and  the  only  disadvan¬ 
tage  was  that  they  would  have  to  use  Mr.  Thomas’  halls  and 
stairways  to  reach  their  own  rooms.  The  advantages  so 
greatly  outweighted  the  disadvantages  that  they  agreed  to 
take  the  apartment  and  move  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  day  they  moved,  Mother  went  to  the  house  and 
was  invited  to  sit  in  Mr.  Thomas’  living  room  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  while  she  was  waiting  for  the  van.  As  they  were  sitting 
there  chatting,  the  doorbell  rang  and  a  plump,  rosy-cheeked 
maid  admitted  Mother’s  youngest  brother.  Uncle  August. 
He  was  carrying  a  shot  gun. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  bringing  that  thing  for, 
August?”  asked  Mother. 

“Henry  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  shot  gun.  He  says  the 
next  time  the  ghost  appears  it  is  going  to  get  a  load  of  shot 
in  its  legs.” 

As  he  said  that.  Mother  noticed  that  the  maid’s  face 
flushed  and  then  went  deathly  pale.  Mother  felt  sure  that 
at  least  one  ghost  was  flesh  and  blood  and  made  up  her  mind 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  maid.  Just  then  the  van  arrived 
and  nothing  more  was  said. 

For  a  time  after  they  moved  in  there  was  no  disturbance 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  ghost  had  been  driven  off.  Then  one 
night,  it  happened  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
Mother  and  Father,  had  evening  engagements.  The  two 
daughters  in  the  Thomas  family  were  terrified  when  they 
found  that  Father  and  Mother  as  well  as  their  parents  were 
going  to  be  out  that  night,  and  insisted  on  sharing  a  room 
with  an  old  housekeeper  who  had  been  with  them  for  years. 

When  Mother  and  Father  came  home  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  house  all 
lighted  up.  There  was  plenty  of  excitement  inside.  About 
midnight,  when  the  two  daughters  and  the  old  lady  were 
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fast  asleep,  something  awakened  the  older  daughter  as  an 
apparition  appeared  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  While  she  lay 
there  rigid  with  fright,  the  figure— that  of  an  old  man  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand— moved  slowly  to  her  side  and  in  a  hol¬ 
low,  eerie  tone  said,  “Sign  here!”  She  shrieked  aloud  and 
the  other  two  occupants  of  the  room  woke  up  and  added  to 
the  din.  The  figure  disappeared  during  the  confusion.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  had  come  in  to  find  their  daughter  in  a 
state  of  hysteria. 

Asked  why  they  did  not  lock  their  door,  they  explained 
that  a  locked  door  could  not  keep  a  ghost  out  but  it  would 
keep  a  mortal  in  and  they  would  rather  have  it  open. 

Father  and  Mother  were  not  sure  whether  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hallucination  like  the  flying  mice,  due  to  the 
girl’s  over-wrought  condition,  or  whether  some  one  had 
tried  to  frighten  her.  Mother  thought  the  whole  thing  over 
and  the  next  day  decided  it  was  time  to  tell  Mrs.  Thomas 
about  her  suspicions  of  the  maid.  Her  suggestions  were  coldly 
received.  The  maid  had  been  with  them  for  some  time.  She 
was  a  good  worker  and  was  willing  to  work  for  low  wages 
because  her  health  was  not  good  and  she  wanted  an  easy  job. 

“But,  Mrs.  Thomas,  she  looks  perfectly  healthy.  In 
fact,  she  looks  robust  and  you  say  she  is  a  good  and  a  hard 
worker.  If  she  can  work  hard,  why  in  the  world  should  she 
be  willing  to  work  for  exceptionally  low  wages?”  Mother 
asked.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  no  reply  to  that  and  would  listen 
to  no  such  suggestions  and  so  things  ran  on  for  a  while. 

One  day  one  of  the  daughters  noticed  some  dust  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  stairs.  She  got  a  dust  pan  and  a  brush 
to  remove  it,  but  as  she  wore  very  pretty  little  slippers  and 
was  afraid  they  would  crack  across  the  toes,  she  took  them 
off  and  set  them  side  by  side  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She 
then  ran  down  in  her  stocking  feet. 

As  she  was  busily  brushing  up  the  dust  she  suddenly 
heard  her  slippers  dancing  about.  She  looked  up  and  scream¬ 
ed  just  as  they  made  one  last  leap  into  the  air  and  fell  down 
any  which  way!  Everybody  in  the  house  ran  out  to  see  what 
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was  the  matter  and  found  the  poor  girl  in  hysterics  on  the 
stairs. 

That  episode  settled  it  for  the  Thomas  family  and  they 
decided  to  move  out.  They  offered  the  whole  house  at  a 
low  rental  to  Mother  and  Father,  who,  after  thinking  it  over, 
decided  to  take  it. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Mothetr  and  Father  did  not 
like.  The  neighborhood  butcher,  whose  shop  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  street,  had  rented  the  front  part  of  the  cellar 
—a  part  that  ran  only  under  the  front  outside  steps  and  was 
completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar  by  a  locked 
door.  He  kept  his  extra  knives,  saws,  and  cleavers  there. 

Since  Mr.  Thomas  was  going  to  have  to  pay  for  other 
living  quarters  and  was  renting  his  house  to  Father  and 
Mother  at  a  low  price,  he  did  not  like  to  lose  this  extra 
income  even  though  it  was  small.  Mother  and  Father  decided 
that  since  the  butcher’s  hours  were  such  that  they  never 
saw  him  go  in  and  out  and  since  the  place  was  securely  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  could  be  entered  only 
from  the  outside,  they  could  put  up  with  it. 

For  awhile  nothing  more  happened  and  then  one  day 
about  noon,  the  maid  whom  Mother  had  engaged  since  she 
had  the  whole  house  to  run,  announced  that  an  old  woman 
was  at  the  door  asking  to  see  Mr.  Merz.  When  Mother  went 
to  the  door  she  found  a  little  wrinkled,  grey  haired  woman 
who  said,  “Yes,  this  is  right.  Is  Mr.  Merz  in?” 

Mother  explained  that  Father  was  never  in  at  noon. 
“When  will  he  be  here?”  asked  the  woman.  “I  have  import¬ 
ant  information  for  him.”  Mother  told  her  at  what  hour  in 
the  evening  Father  would  be  at  home  and  she  went  away. 

Promptly  on  the  hour  the  doorbell  rang  that  evening, 
and  Father,  who  had  been  told  about  the  old  woman,  went 
to  open  the  door  himself.  There  she  was,  and  after  looking 
at  Father  closely  for  a  moment  said,  “Yes,  this  is  right.  Blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  you  are  the  chosen  one.  The  fates  chose  you. 
You  are  lucky.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  asked  Father  impatiently. 

“Come  to  Wissahickon  Creek  (naming  some  place  be- 
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yond  any  built  up  section  of  Philadelphia)  at  the  stroke  of 
mid-night  tonight  and  you  will  get  important  information 
that  will  benefit  you  greatly.  Don’t  fail.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you!” 

Father  said,  ‘‘Yes,  yes,  very  well,  good-bye.” 

With  a  parting  ‘‘Don’t  fail  us.  At  Wissahickon  Creek 
at  midnight,”  the  woman  went  away. 

Poor  Mother  was  terribly  upset.  ‘‘Henry,”  she  said, 
“you  must  not  go  away  out  there.  That’s  way  out  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  knowing  what  will  happen  to  you.” 

“Of  course,  I  won’t  go,  but  I  had  to  get  rid  of  the  poor 
old  thing.  I  think  she  is  crazy.  Don’t  worry.” 

It  must  have  been  discouraging  to  the  fates.  Father  and 
Mother  were  not  the  right  kind  of  people  at  all.  For  awhile 
everything  ran  along  quietly.  Then  one  stormy  night  Mother 
awoke  hearing  a  thump ,  thump,  thump.  She  listened  and 
heard  it  again  and  again.  At  last  she  awakened  Father  and 
told  him.  Yes,  he  heard  it  too. 

After  listening  awhile  and  hearing  it  repeatedly— thump, 
thump,  thump,  they  decided  to  investigate  and,  carrying 
candles,  they  followed  the  sound.  It  grew  louder  as  they 
approached  a  rear  room.  When  they  opened  the  door  it  was 
very  loud  and  they  saw  one  of  the  shutters  swinging  back 
and  forth  in  the  wind.  It  had  broken  loose  from  the  fasten¬ 
ing  and  as  the  wind  blew,  it  hit  the  window  casing  hard 
enough  to  rebound  to  the  wall,  swing  a  little  way  back  and 
then  hit  the  wall  again.  They  fastened  the  shutter  and  went 
back  to  bed,  grumbling  that  they  were  getting  to  be  as  bad 
as  the  Thomas  family. 

Several  weeks  later  Uncle  Gelpke  had  to  go  away  for 
a  few  days  and  Aunt  Dorette  and  her  children  came  to  stay 
with  Mother  and  Father  while  he  was  away.  As  they  were 
sitting  together  after  dinner  the  door  bell  rang.  It  was  the 
butcher  and  he  was  most  embarrassed  at  what  he  had  to  say. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Merz.” 

“Good  evening,”  Father  replied,  “what  can  I  do  for 
you?” 

“Mr.  Merz,”  he  said,  “this  sounds  awfully  silly  and,  of 
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course,  I  know  better  than  to  take  any  stock  in  it,  but  you 
never  can  tell,  and  it  won’t  do  any  harm.”  Then  he  stood 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  twirling  his  hat 
until  Father  finally  said,  “What  is  it  you  want?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Merz,  some  people  have  been  bothering  me 
to  let  them  into  your  cellar  through  my  store  room.  Of 
course,  I  wouldn’t  do  it  even  if  I  could,  but  they  are  pressing 
me  more  and  more.  They  say  there  is  a  treasure  buried  in 
your  cellar  and  they  want  to  dig  it  up.  It  is  all  nonsense,  I 
know,  but  then  again  you  never  can  tell.” 

Many  things  became  clear  to  Father  then,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  a  way  of  laying  the  ghost. 

“Mr.  Merz,  would  you  unlock  the  door  from  your  cellar 
to  the  store  room,  so  that  I  can  let  them  in  tonight?  You 
know  there  might  be  something  to  it— you  never  can  tell. 
Not  that  I  take  any  stock  in  any  such  stuff.” 

Father  agreed,  provided  he  were  told  the  exact  time  the 
treasure  hunters  would  be  there.  The  butcher  stated  the 
time  and  went  away,  grinning  sheepishly. 

Father  returned  to  Mother  and  Aunt  Dorette  looking 
much  amused  and  told  them  all  about  it.  He  said  that  he 
planned  to  unlock  the  door  between  the  main  cellar  and 
the  butcher’s  part  and  then,  leaving  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  inside  cellar  stairs  ajar,  he  would  wait  upstairs  until  just 
before  the  butcher  and  his  people  were  to  come.  Then  he 
would  go  down  the  cellar  stairs  and  stand  behind  the  door 
in  the  dark  so  he  could  see  a  little  and  hear  everything. 

“You  and  Dorette  be  ready  to  bring  lamps  as  soon  as  I 
call  to  you,”  he  said  to  Mother. 

Everything  was  made  ready  so  there  would  be  no  hitch 
in  carrying  out  his  plans.  A  little  while  before  the  time  set. 
Father  went  downstairs  and  soon  the  rusty,  long  unused 
hinges  on  the  door  between  the  front  and  the  main  cellar 
creaked  loudly  and  a  group  of  men  and  women  came  in. 
They  lit  a  candle  and  went  to  the  middle  of  the  cellar.  Most 
of  them  sat  down  near  the  walls  and  the  butcher  disappeared 
into  a  corner. 

An  old  man  took  out  a  forked  stick  and  muttering  a 
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Latin  incantation,  he  slowly  walked  about.  Wherever  he 
thought  the  wand  twitched,  he  set  down  a  lighted  candle 
to  which  was  fastened  a  paper  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  At  last  he  stood  in  the  center  of  a  large  ring 
of  lighted  candles.  The  cellar  was  floored  with  flagstones 
and  the  old  man  and  one  or  two  others  pried  up  the  flag¬ 
stone  that  covered  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  began  to  dig 
a  hole  in  the  rough,  stony  ground  underneath.  How  they 
ever  thought  anyone  in  the  house  could  sleep  through  all 
that  noise  is  a  mystery,  but  they  seemed  to  expect  no  trouble. 

Father  let  them  dig  for  awhile.  When  he  decided  they 
were  making  more  of  a  mess  than  he  cared  to  clear  up,  he 
suddenly  pushed  open  the  door  and  said,  “What  is  going 
on  here?  What  are  you  doing?” 

There  was  a  wail  from  the  women  and  the  men  hastily 
blew  out  the  candles. 

“Augusta,  Dorette,  bring  the  lamps,”  shouted  Father. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Dorette  quickly  came  downstairs  and 
the  whole  crowd  sat  or  stood  around  the  cellar  in  the  light  of 
the  lamps,  bewailing  the  fact  that  now  the  treasure  was  lost. 
The  old  woman  who  had  tried  to  get  Father  to  go  out  to 
Wissahickon  Creek  kept  moaning,  “Tonight  the  treasure 
had  risen  nearly  to  the  surface  and  we  could  have  reached 
it  so  easily  and  now  it  has  sunk  a  thousand  feet!  Tonight  was 
the  night.  Now  we  can  never  get  it!” 

The  maid  who  worked  for  Mrs.  Thomas  was  there  and 
no  doubt  the  old  man  was  the  ghost  that  said,  “Sign  here!” 
The  butcher  sat  on  an  upturned  barrel  in  the  corner,  swing¬ 
ing  his  legs  and  chuckling. 

Father  said,  “You  people  have  made  enough  trouble 
here.  Now,  fill  in  that  hole  and  put  the  flagstone  back  and 
then  clear  out  and  stay  out!”  Finally  all  departed.  Father 
locked  the  door  and  the  ghost  was  laid  for  keeps.  There 
were  no  more  haunts  and  Father  and  Mother  lived  there  in 
peace  and  quiet  until  they  moved  to  New  York  in  1858. 

In  my  room  at  present  there  is  an  old  crotch  mahogany 
bureau  which  we  think  must  have  come  into  Mother’s  and 
Father’s  possession  at  this  time.  Since  neither  of  them  was 
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interested  in  buying  antiques  and  Mother  had  a  strong 
prejudice  against  anything  second  hand,  we  think  it  must 
have  been  part  of  the  Thomas’s  family  furniture  and  that 
they  bought  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  as,  of  course,  they  did  not 
have  enough  furniture  for  the  whole  house.  It  was  painted 
with  black  walnut  colored  paint  until  I  had  it  refinished. 
For  years  it  stood  in  our  old  stable  and  during  that  time  a 
drunken  gardener  chopped  up  the  two  little  drawers  on  top 
for  firewood.  The  man  who  refinished  it  made  a  poor  job 
of  replacing  the  drawers.  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the  right 
kind  restored.  Miss  Marion  Williams  of  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  told  me  it  was  an  excellent  old  piece.  She  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  collector  of  antiques,  so  I  am  sure  she  knows.  She 
said  the  round  mahogany  knobs  on  the  drawers  were  ear 
marks  of  crotch  mahogany  bureaus  if  they  were  old  and  this 
has  been  in  the  family  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  remember. 

In  September,  1857,  their  first  child,  a  son  whom  they 
named  Carl  after  Uncle  Karl,  was  born. 

One  day  a  letter  addressed  to  Father  came  from  Bens- 
heim.  It  was  from  his  father  and  was  a  long  and  bulky 
epistle.  It  told  only  a  little  family  news,  but  was  mostly 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  political  affairs  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  which  the  old  gentleman  was  much  interested. 

At  the  very  end  he  added  a  postscript  in  which  he  said 
that  a  letter  had  just  come  addressed  to  “Either  Herr 
Grunewald  or  Herr  Johannes  Merz,  Bensheim.”  When 
opened  it  proved  to  be  a  letter  from  Fred  Heller  saying  that 
for  a  long  time  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  with 
his  family  but  that  his  letters  had  remained  unanswered. 
As  a  last  resort  he  was  trying  to  communicate  with  his  mother 
through  either  of  two  old  family  friends  in  Bensheim.  He 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  been  unhappy  in  Philadelphia 
and  had  returned  to  Darmstadt.  If  either  of  the  friends  to 
whom  his  letter  was  addressed  knew  where  she  was,  would 
he  kindlv  forward  the  enclosed  letter?  Grandfather  Merz 
went  on  to  say  that,  as  it  had  arrived  after  his  own  was  ready 
for  mailing,  and  enclosing  it  would  make  the  envelope  too 
bulky  and  heavy,  he  would  send  it  in  his  next. 
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Mother  said  she  never  saw  Father  so  impatient  with  his 
father,  but  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  but  write  and 
ask  him  to  send  the  letter  at  once  and  meanwhile  tell  Grand¬ 
mother  Heller  that  Uncle  Fred  was  alive  and  well,  and  that 
a  letter  from  him  was  on  the  wav. 

In  the  late  1850’s  Uncle  Karl  had  been  teaching  near 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  become  acquainted  with 
Miss  Mary  Riddle.  She  was  pretty,  petite,  and  very  enter¬ 
taining,  and  they  saw  much  of  each  other.  Sometime  later 
he  accepted  a  position  in  a  school  in  the  South,  and  started 
on  his  way.  Shortly  afterwards  Mother  and  Father  received 
a  letter  from  him  saying  that  after  he  left  Reading  he  realized 
that  he  had  left  something  behind,  and  went  back  and  got 
his  Mary.  Later  he  taught  at  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary 
and  then  became  Professor  of  Music  and  of  Philosophy  at 
Wooster  College,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  honored  and 
beloved  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  he  became  very  friendly 
with  the  famous  Compton  family.  We  have  been  told  Dr. 
Karl  T.  Compton  was  named  Karl  because  of  his  parents’ 
admiration  for  Uncle  Karl. 


DOWNTOWN  NEW  YORK 

On  August  16,  1858,  Mother  went  to  New  York  to  live. 
Whether  Father  had  preceded  her,  or  whether  they  went 
together,  I  do  not  know,  but  Mother  and  her  eleven  month 
old  baby  son  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  to  find  the  city  decor¬ 
ated  from  street  level  to  roof  tops  in  celebration  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Queen 
Victoria  and  President  Buchanan  had  exchanged  messages 
by  cable  and  that  night  bonfires  were  lit  all  over  the  city. 
It  made  a  very  festive  arrival  for  Mother.  Shortly  afterward 
the  cable  parted. 

Father  had  become  interested  in  photography  when 
it  was  just  about  coming  out  of  the  daguerreotype  stage  and 
in  New  York  took  a  position  with  a  photographer  named 
Rupp.  The  families  became  acquainted  and  although  Mr. 
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Rupp  treated  Father  rather  shabbily  later  on,  the  families 
never  dropped  the  acquaintance. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1859,  a  baby  daughter 
was  born  and  Father  and  Mother  named  her  Frida  for  Uncle 
Fred.  On  the  occasion  of  her  birth,  Mother  showed  her 
steady  nerves.  The  baby  came  before  she  was  expected  and 
in  those  days  before  telephones,  that  was  a  considerable 
problem.  Father  called  a  neighbor  to  stay  with  Mother  while 
he  went  for  help.  Long  before  he  returned  the  baby  was 
born.  The  neighbor  completely  lost  her  head  and  ran  about 
the  room  wringing  her  hands  and  crying,  “Mrs.  Merz,  the 
baby  is  dead  and  you  will  surely  die.”  Mother  calmly  said, 
“Oh  no,  the  baby  is  all  right  and  so  am  I.  Do  just  sit  down 
over  there  and  stop  worrying.” 

When  Carl  and  Frida  were  toddlers  Mother  awoke  on 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  her  birthday,  expecting  a  “Happy 
Birthday”  greeting  from  Father.  None  was  forthcoming  and 
Mother,  choking  back  her  disappointment,  went  about  her 
morning’s  duties.  She  felt  that  there  would  be  some  special 
surprise  later  but  nothing  unusual  happened. 

In  the  evening  when  Father  came  home  he  even  went 
to  hang  up  his  hat  and  coat  before  joining  Mother  in  the 
living  room.  She  had  never  before  felt  neglect  at  Father’s 
hands  and  had  difficulty  in  restraining  her  tears.  After  dinner 
Father  announced  that  he  had  a  meeting  and  was  going  out. 
Just  before  midnight  Father  came  home  ready  to  tell  her 
all  about  the  meeting.  It  was  about  all  she  could  stand  and 
to  Father’s  consternation  the  tears  came.  When  she  was 
able  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter  she  said,  “You  never 
even  wished  me  a  happy  birthday.”  “But  my  dear,  be 
patient,”  exclaimed  Father.  “Patient?  I  have  been  patient 
all  day.”  “But  your  birthday  is  on  the  nineteenth  and  it  is 
just  midnight  now!” 

“My  birthday  is  on  the  eighteenth,”  said  Mother. 

“Oh,  I  am  sorry,”  said  Father,  “but  come  see  what  I 
have  hidden  in  the  closet  for  you.” 

There  were  a  bunch  of  roses  that  the  children  were  to 
carry  to  her  bedside  and  gifts  from  each  of  the  children  and 
from  Father. 
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A  year  later,  bright  and  early  on  the  seventeenth  of 
May,  Mother  was  awakened  by  a  chorus  of  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day”  and  a  bunch  of  flowers.  She  burst  out  laughing.  Father 
looked  blank.  Mother  said,  “be  patient,  my  birthday  does  not 
come  until  tomorrow.” 

As  long  as  Father  lived  he  used  to  come  to  her  a  few 
days  before  her  birthday  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  say, 
“Gustle,  is  it  on  the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth?” 

Mother’s  next  child,  Millie,  was  born  in  1861.  She  had 
very  dark  eyes  and  unusually  large  pupils.  Mother  began  to 
worry,  fearing  that  she  might  be  blind.  However,  she  said 
nothing  to  anyone,  but  wondered  how  she  could  find  out.  She 
thought  about  it  for  a  day  or  two  before  an  idea  came  to  her. 
Just  before  dark,  when  the  nurse  came  in  to  light  the  light 
for  the  evening,  Mother  asked  her  to  wait  awhile  before 
lighting  up  the  room  and  requested  that  the  baby  be  brought 
to  her.  When  the  room  was  quite  dark,  she  watched  the  baby 
closely  and  asked  for  a  light.  When  the  light  came  on  the 
baby  winked  and  blinked  and  Mother  was  satisfied  that  the 
baby’s  eyes  were  not  sightless. 

Mr.  Rupp  turned  more  and  more  of  the  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  studio  over  to  Father,  freeing  himself  for 
more  interesting  pursuits  with  his  friends.  Mrs.  Rupp  dis¬ 
approved  of  his  spending  so  small  a  proportion  of  his  time  at 
work  and  cast  about  for  a  way  to  bring  him  back  to  earth. 
Failing  in  every  other  way,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  he  had  not  as  efficient  a  man  as  Father  to  leave  in  charge, 
he  would  be  forced  back  to  his  business.  So  she  convinced 
him  that  if  he  had  not  Father’s  salary  to  pay,  he  would  have 
just  that  much  more  money  for  himself. 

This  idea  appealed  to  Mr.  Rupp  so  much  that  he  acted 
on  it  immediately.  So  one  evening,  a  few  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Father  came  home  to  find  Mother  deep  in  plans  and 
preparations  for  the  holidays.  As  she  outlined  her  plans,  he 
said,  “Maybe  we  had  better  watch  our  expenditures  a  bit 
just  now.  We  may  need  to  economize  for  a  little  while.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mother,  who  had  always 
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been  very  careful  in  the  handling  of  money  and  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  remarks. 

“Mr.  Rupp  says  he  is  going  to  take  care  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  will  not  need  me  any  more.” 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Mother,  but  beyond  being 
angry  at  the  way  he  had  been  treated  in  being  dismissed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  without  a  moment  s  warning, 
Father  did  not  seem  disturbed. 

Mother  lay  awake  that  night  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to 
economize  and  she  became  a  little  annoyed  at  Father  who 
was  peacefully  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Next  morning 
she  said,  “Henry,  I  can’t  understand  you.  I  lay  awake  most 
of  the  night  trying  to  think  what  we  can  do  until  you  get 
another  position,  and  you  slept  like  a  log  all  night.  You 
even  snored!” 

“My  dear,”  said  Father,  “don’t  you  believe  that  I  can 
take  care  of  you  and  the  children?  I  have  never  failed  you  yet 
and  I  shall  manage  now.” 

He  looked  around  for  a  little  while  and  then  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  open  a  studio  of  his  own  in  partnership 
with  a  man  named  Ulrich.  They  began  to  look  for  a  suitable 
building  and  location  but  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  finding 
one.  If  the  building  was  right  and  the  necessary  alterations 
could  be  made,  the  site  was  not  so  good  and  in  good  loca¬ 
tions  suitable  buildings  were  rare  or  had  no  floor  to  rent. 

Finally  they  found  what  they  wanted  right  in  their  own 
neighborhood  and  the  owner  was  just  about  persuaded  to 
make  the  alterations  necessary  for  proper  lighting  and  so 
forth.  The  next  day  they  went  back  for  another  look  at  it 
and  found  that  the  owner  had  suddenly  grown  cold  to  the 
proposition.  He  was  afraid  a  photographic  studio  would  be 
detrimental  to  his  building;  he  did  not  like  having  so  many 
chemicals  used  on  his  property;  and  if  later  they  should 
move  out,  or  he  found  he  was  right  and  the  photographic 
studio  proved  to  be  a  detriment,  the  skylight  he  had  put  in 
might  seem  undesirable  to  another  tenant.  He  would  rather 
not  rent  it  to  them. 

This  was  disappointing,  but  they  started  on  the  studio 
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hunt  anew.  The  result  was  always  the  same.  They  would 
find  a  place,  nearly  close  the  deal,  and  then  find  that  the 
prospective  landlord  had  had  a  change  of  heart.  After  a 
while  they  became  suspicious  and  Mr.  Ulrich  did  a  little 
detective  work  while  Father  went  house  hunting. 

They  soon  found  that  their  suspicions  were  justified. 
Mr.  Rupp  had  discovered  that  he  had  to  make  Father’s  salary 
before  he  could  save  it  and  looking  after  his  business  to 
make  it  pay  entailed  a  lot  more  effort  than  he  was  willing 
to  put  forth.  He  certainly  was  not  going  to  make  it  harder 
for  himself  by  failing  to  discourage  competition  in  the 
neighborhood.  Possibly  he  thought  that  if  Father  became 
disheartened  he  might  be  glad  to  get  his  job  back.  At  any 
rate  his  cronies  did  a  little  follow-up  work  as  Father’s  studio 
hunt  progressed,  and  so  far  their  efforts  had  been  successful. 

The  next  time  Father  and  Mr.  Ulrich  found  a  suitable 
place,  they  were  prepared  to  rent  it  immediately,  and  the 
deal  was  closed  before  the  “crape  hangers”  could  arrive. 
For  a  time  this  partnership  lasted  and  then  it  was  dissolved 
and  Father  continued  in  business  alone  with  great  success. 
In  1869  the  American  Institute  awarded  him  a  bronze  medal 
for  excellence  in  photographic  composition.  As  his  interest 
in  photography  increased  it  widened  into  the  field  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  he  attended  evening  classes  in  that  science  at 
Cooper  Union. 

While  these  events  were  happening,  the  rest  of  the 
Heller  family  were  gradually  leaving  Philadelphia.  Aunt 
Elise  and  her  husband  had  settled  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Aunt  Antonia  and  her  husband  were  living  in  Hudson  City 
Heights  to  which  Grandmother  Heller  and  her  two  sons 
also  came.  The  boys  had  grown  up  and  Uncle  August  was 
learning  to  be  a  lithographer.  I  do  not  know  what  Uncle 
Louis  did  for  a  living  but  I  think  he  also  was  a  lithographer. 
He  must  have  worked  at  something,  but  all  I  ever  heard  of 
him  at  this  period  was  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  young 
man  with  curly  auburn  hair,  very  popular,  and  very  much 
the  dandy.  In  fact,  to  the  unbounded  amusement  of  his 
family  he  always  carried  an  umbrella— to  ward  off  rain  in 
wet  weather  and  freckles  in  sunshine. 
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About  this  time  Father  bought  a  house  on  Sixth  Street 
between  First  and  Second  Avenue.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
now,  but  only  a  few  blocks  away  there  was  a  truck  farm  at 
which  nice  fresh  vegetables  could  be  bought.  The  fashion¬ 
able  shopping  district  was  on  Grand  Street  and  on  the 
Bowery. 

Once  walking  on  the  Bowery,  Mother  noticed  that  her 
purse  was  open.  A  hasty  look  told  her  that  she  had  lost  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  Looking  back  down  the  street  she  saw  something 
fluttering  in  the  wind  along  the  sidewalk  nearly  a  block 
away.  Hopefully  she  walked  back  and  picked  up  her  five 
dollars! 

All  this  time  the  tension  over  slavery,  abolition  and  the 
threat  of  secession  by  the  Southern  States  was  growing.  The 
whole  family  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  soon  as  that  was  possible  and  against  secession.  There  were 
many  in  and  about  New  York  who  took  the  opposite  view 
and  Mother  said  the  excitement  was  indescribable.  Every¬ 
one  was  waiting  for  news  and  everyone  was  afraid  of  what 
it  would  be. 

Shortly  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Mother  was 
riding  on  a  horsecar  in  which  were  a  number  of  other  pas¬ 
sengers.  As  it  stopped  to  let  some  of  them  off  a  newsboy 
jumped  on  the  car  shouting,  “Fire  in  Fort  Sumter!  Fire  in 
Fort  Sumter!”  The  nearby  men  instantly  dug  in  their 
pockets  for  coins  and  bought  papers.  The  first  to  get  one  was 
a  middleaged  man  a  little  on  the  pompous  side.  By  the  time 
the  boy  had  sold  papers  to  all  within  reach  and  was  about 
to  jump  off  the  car,  the  pompous  one  had  had  time  to  look 
over  the  front  page  of  his  paper.  “Boy,  Boy!  There  is  nothing 
here  about  a  fire  in  Fort  Sumter!”  He  shouted  indignantly. 
The  car  started  and  the  newsy  made  a  leap  for  the  street 
yelling  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went,  “They  had  to  cook  their 
breakfast,  didn’t  they?” 

Finally  the  attack  came.  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75,000  volunteers  and  Mother’s  young  brother,  August,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Eighth  New  York  Infantry.  Uncle  Louis  was 
making  preparations  to  go  to  California  and  did  not  let 
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the  impending  war  change  his  plans.  Father,  of  course,  was 
out  of  it  on  two  counts,— his  responsibility  to  his  young 
family  and  the  poor  eyesight  which  had  excused  him  from 
military  service  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  leave  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1853.  He  could  not  see  across  the  street  even 
with  glasses  on.  But  during  the  draft  riots  in  New  York 
City  in  1863  he  helped  guard  buildings  which  were 
threatened. 

As  the  war  progressed,  Father  became  much  interested 
in  war  relief  work  and  on  occasion  had  to  go  to  Washington 
in  connection  with  it.  While  in  Washington  he  walked 
out  to  one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Potomac  (I  think  it  was 
Long  Bridge),  just  as  a  train  of  ambulances  was  coming 
across  from  Virginia.  Before  he  was  near  enough  to  see  what 
was  happening,  he  could  hear  thuds  and  the  screams  of  men 
in  agony.  When  he  reached  the  bridge  he  found  that  for 
some  reason,  possibly  a  makeshift  repair  job,  a  heavy  plank 
had  been  laid  across  the  bridge  and  each  ambulance  with 
its  load  of  wounded  men  hit  the  edge  of  the  plank  with  a 
bump,  bounced  over  it  and  landed  again  on  the  bridge  with 
a  thud. 

How  much  that  meant  in  pain  and  added  injury  to  the 
suffering  men  in  the  ambulances  can  only  be  imagined. 
Father  remonstrated  with  the  drivers  saying  the  plank  could 
easily  be  moved  and  he  would  help  remove  it.  Their  only 
replies  were  unprintable  as  they  whipped  up  their  horses. 

Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  there,  Father  took 
time  to  go  from  Bureau  to  Bureau,  cooling  his  heels  in  outer 
offices  while  indifferent  underlings  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
But  he  persevered  and  camped  on  official  doorsteps  until  he 
saw  the  condition  remedied.  When  he  told  me  about  it  on  a 
trip  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1897,  he  still  shuddered 
at  the  memory. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Confederate  Army,  under 
General  Jackson,  had  forced  General  Banks  out  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  and  was  threatening  Washington.  Federal 
troops  were  ordered  into  the  Valley  and  Jackson,  finding 
himself  threatened,  started  to  retreat,  leaving  General  Elwell 
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at  Cross  Keys  to  hold  off  Fremont’s  troops  while  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops  withdrew. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  7th,  the  Union  troops  at¬ 
tacked  Ewell’s  forces.  In  one  of  the  charges  in  this  action 
Uncle  August  was  hit  in  the  arm.  The  man  nearest  him  said, 
“August,  you  are  hit.  Better  go  to  the  rear.” 

“No,  I  can  still  carry  my  musket.  I’ll  go  on.”  The  words 
were  hardly  spoken  when  he  was  hit  again  and  killed. 

One  of  the  men  in  his  company  wrote  to  Grandmother 
Heller  giving  her  all  the  details  and  said  her  son  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Cross  Keys,  Virginia.  Inquiries  later  on 
brought  the  reply  that  all  the  army  dead  had  been  removed 
from  Cross  Keys  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  We  never  dared  investigate  very  far  as  it  would  have 
been  too  great  a  blow  to  Mother  if  there  had  been  some 
kindly  “mistake”  and  his  grave  were  not  found  there. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  large 
disloyal  element  in  and  around  New  York  City.  The  Mayor, 
Fernando  Wood,  was  openly  a  Southern  sympathizer  and 
even  tried  to  get  the  city  of  New  York  to  secede  and  declare 
itself  a  free  city.  In  1863  when  President  Lincoln  issued 
the  draft  proclamation  there  was  resistance.  One  of  the  op¬ 
position  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  urge  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  to  resist  the  draft.  Just  before  the  Fourth  of  July 
thousands  of  seditious  handbills  were  distributed. 

When  the  draft  was  begun  on  the  corner  of  Third 
Avenue  and  46th  Street  on  July  13th,  New  York  was  sud¬ 
denly  shut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the  cutting  of  the 
telegraph  wires.  A  mob  gathered  and  set  fire  to  the  building 
in  which  the  draft  office  was  located  destroying  it.  Soon 
they  were  shouting  “Down  with  the  niggers”  and  “Down 
with  the  abolitionists!”  They  promptly  acted  on  these 
slogans.  Men  and  women  were  killed  in  the  streets.  The 
Colored  Orphans’  Home  was  burned  and  the  children  driven 
out.  Negroes  were  hanged  on  lamp  posts  when  caught.  At 
least  fifty  buildings  and  private  homes  were  wrecked  and 
there  were  many  casualties.  A  young  man  back  from  the 
war  on  a  furlough  came  to  Father  to  have  his  picture  taken. 
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On  the  way  home  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  rioter. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Father  acted  as  one  of  the 
guards  of  buildings  likely  to  be  attacked.  He  insisted  on 
Mother  taking  the  three  children  and  going  to  her  mother 
in  Hudson  City  Heights.  Mother  knew  that  the  children 
must  be  taken  to  safety  and  while  it  was  terrible  for  her 
to  leave  Father  behind  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Grandmother  Heller’s  house  was  up  on  the  high  ground 
back  from  the  Hudson  River  and  the  steps  that  you  may 
have  noticed  near  Hoboken  leading  up  the  hill  to  the  west 
are  the  ones  that  Mother  used  to  climb  when  she  went  to 
see  Grandmother. 

Every  night  she  would  stand  at  a  window  in  Grand¬ 
mother  Heller’s  home  and  look  over  to  New  York.  From 
this  height  she  could  see  the  fires  and  one  night  there  were 
eleven  burning  at  one  time.  She  was  so  worried  that  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  next  day  she  went  to  New 
York  to  see  whether  Father  was  safe. 

The  ferry  was  running  but  there  were  no  street  cars 
nor  conveyances  of  any  kind  and  she  had  to  walk  to  Father’s 
studio  at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Essex  Streets.  On  the 
way  she  passed  shops  with  their  windows  smashed  in  and 
here  and  there  a  building  looted  or  gutted  by  fire;  she  could 
avoid  none  of  the  horrible  sights  even  to  passing  a  poor 
negro  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  lamp  post.  Finally  she 
reached  Father  and  found  him  safe.  She  was  promptly  taken 
to  the  ferry  and  hurried  back  to  New  Jersey. 

Even  there  she  found  sioris  of  the  riots.  One  morninor 
going  to  her  mother’s  woodshed  she  noticed  that  some  things 
had  been  disturbed,  and  looking  around  she  found  an  old 
colored  man  hiding  there.  She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
and  in  great  fear  he  told  his  story. 

He  had  escaped  from  New  York  and  a  kindly  ferry  boat 
captain  had  hidden  him  and  let  him  ride  back  and  forth 
across  the  river  most  of  the  night.  Toward  morning  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  him  that  the  next  trip  would  be  his  last  round  trip 
for  that  night  and  that  the  captain  relieving  him  would  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  any  colored  man  over  to  the  rioters.  So  the  poor 
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fellow  got  off  on  the  Jersey  side  and  walked  until  daylight 
made  it  dangerous,  and  then  had  hidden  in  the  first  good 
refuge  he  found  which  was  Grandmother  Heller’s  woodshed. 
He  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  over  a  day,  so  Mother  brought 
him  some  food.  To  do  this  she  had  to  do  some  planning,  as 
some  of  the  neighbors  were  “copperheads”  as  the  disloyal 
northerners  were  called.  Finally  she  took  him  food  in  a 
large  basket.  On  her  return  trip  she  filled  it  with  wood  to 
give  the  impression  that  had  been  her  original  intention. 
The  next  morning  he  was  gone. 

When  the  draft  riots  were  over  Mother  and  the  children 
returned  home  and  some  time  after  that  Grandmother 
Heller  joined  them  and  lived  with  Mother  and  Father.  This 
arrangement  worked  beautifully.  Grandmother  Heller  and 
Father  could  hardly  have  been  more  devoted  to  each  other 
had  they  been  mother  and  son  and  usually  saw  things  alike. 
Whenever  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some  course 
of  action  Mother  usually  found  herself  trying  to  convince 
two  minds  instead  of  one.  Often  she  laughingly  told  her 
mother  “If  you  were  my  mother-in-law  instead  of  my  mother, 
I  wouldn’t  stand  it!” 

Once  when  Father  was  going  into  a  new  venture  and 
needed  every  cent  he  could  lay  hands  on  to  make  it  go, 
Grandmother  Heller  tried  to  insist  on  investing  her  savings 
in  it,  but  Father  refused,  saying  that  her  money  coald  go 
into  no  new  venture,  no  matter  how  sure  he  felt  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Only  something  tried  and  safe  was  an  investment  for 
her.  Grandmother  Heller  lived  with  Mother  and  Father 
until  Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Annie  were  married  when  she 
went  to  live  with  them. 

In  December,  1863,  a  second  son,  Harry,  was  born 
and  two  years  later  a  daughter,  Johanna,  who  was  called 
“Jenny”  during  her  short  life.  She  died  when  she  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  Then  in  1867  Ottilie  was  born  and  in  1869 
Eugene.  During  these  years  the  family  lived  in  the  house 
on  Sixth  Street  which  Father  had  bought. 

Financially,  they  were  finding  the  going  much  easier 
now,  but  when  they  were  first  married  and  for  some  years 
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afterwards  every  penny  counted  and  Father  turned  his  whole 
salary  over  to  Mother  to  disburse.  When  they  were  married 
it  amounted  to  ten  dollars  a  week  and  was  budgetted  to  the 
last  cent.  Mother  “budgetted”  in  boxes— so  much  for  rent, 
so  much  for  clothing,  this  for  food,  this  for  recreation,  this 
for  emergencies  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  savings. 
At  that  time  everything  was  cheap.  A  muskmelon  cost  one 
cent  and  a  house  maid’s  wages  was  from  eight  to  ten  dollars 
a  month.  Everything  else  was  in  proportion.  The  emergency 
box  was  never  touched  except  for  emergencies  and  that 
never  meant  a  shortage  in  some  other  box.  “Emergency”  in 
Mother’s  vocabularly  meant  sickness  or  some  unforeseen 
disaster  and  only  that. 

Father  always  declared  that  his  success  was  due  to 
Mother’s  management.  She  used  to  laugh  at  that  and  say, 
“The  few  cents  here  and  the  few  dollars  there  that  I  was 
able  to  save  made  little  difference  in  the  long  run.”  But 
Father  replied  that  the  little  here  and  the  little  there  added 
up  to  a  good  total,  and  when  he  needed  it  to  get  a  start,  it 
was  there  to  use,  and  that  the  firmness  with  which  Mother 
refused  to  fritter  away  those  small  amounts  was  the  secret  of 
their  success. 

They  said  that  when  they  were  first  married  and  had 
no  maid,  Mother  would  not  let  Father  build  a  fire  for  her 
after  his  first  few  attempts,  because  he  used  up  three  days’ 
supply  of  kindling  in  one  morning. 

They  came  from  a  wine  growing  country,  and  were 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  and  beer,  but  in  those  days  of 
careful  planning  Mother  served  only  one  beverage  at  a  meal. 
If  they  had  coffee  or  tea,  they  drank  water.  If  some  other 
beverage  were  served,  there  was  no  coffee.  Gradually,  as 
Father  prospered,  they  could  relax  these  rules  but  the  bud¬ 
get,  whatever  it  was,  was  always  lived  up  to  strictly. 

Years  later,  after  Florence  and  August  were  married, 
Father  said  to  Florence  one  day,  “Florence,  you  children 
have  Mother  to  thank  for  whatever  we  have.  She  laid  the 
foundation  and  built  upon  it.” 

It  was  Father’s  ability  and  hard  work  that  made  it 
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possible  for  him  to  accomplish  what  he  did,  but  he  was 
right  when  he  said  that  it  was  Mother’s  careful  management 
that  made  possible  the  accumulation  of  savings  that  were 
there  and  ready  to  be  used  when  he  needed  them:— when 
he  started  the  new  photographic  studio,  when  he  bought 
the  house  on  Sixth  Street;  and  later,  when  he  and  Uncle 
Fred  began  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine.  It  took  both  of 
them  to  accomplish  what  they  did.  Had  either  been  slack 
or  self-indulgent,  the  other’s  efforts  would  have  been 
nullified. 

But  once  her  efforts  were  not  appreciated.  It  was  during 
the  inflation  following  the  Civil  War.  By  this  time.  Father’s 
financial  affairs  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  Father 
took  care  of  most  of  the  income  and  Mother  had  a  household 
allowance.  The  rising  prices  soon  caught  up  with  and 
passed  her  allowance.  For  a  time  she  managed  by  scrimping 
and  cutting  out  all  but  the  most  essential  expenses.  Finally, 
as  prices  continued  to  soar,  she  spoke  to  Father  about  the 
shortage.  Fie  handed  out  what  was  needed  at  the  moment 
but  said  nothing  about  an  increased  allowance  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Careful  manager  that  Mother  was,  she 
felt  humiliated  when  she  had  to  ask  for  more  money  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  One  morning  when  Father  was 
busy  and  pre-occupied  she  asked  for  money  again.  He 
handed  out  what  was  needed  with  an  absent-minded, 
“Again?”  (“Schonwieder”  in  German).  Mother  had  man- 
managed  on  very  little  for  many  years  and  had  done  it  well 
but  now  inflation  had  put  the  very  necessities  out  of  reach. 
She  was  used  to  appreciation  and  not  criticism  from  Father 
and  that  “Again”  was  more  than  she  could  bear  and  the 
tears  came.  Father  was  startled  and  said,  “Why,  what  is  the 
matter?” 

“I  scrimp  and  save  and  go  without  to  make  ends  meet, 
but  I  can’t  help  it  if  prices  are  three  and  four  times  what 
they  used  to  be  when  we  decided  on  my  household  allow¬ 
ance.  The  family  is  larger  and  the  children  are  older  and 
their  needs  are  greater,  and  when  I  come  to  tell  you  I  need 
more  money  you  say  ‘Schonwieder’.” 
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“I  am  sorry,”  said  Father.  “I  was  pre -occupied  and  did 
not  stop  to  think.  Naturally  you  need  more  money  as  things 
are  now.  We  shall  have  to  go  over  our  budget  and  see  what 
we  can  do.” 

Mother  was  comforted  and  the  allowance  was  brought 
up-to-date.  When  later  prices  dropped  again  Mother  kept 
her  increased  allowance  and  was  able  to  save  a  considerable 
sum  by  depositing  the  small  amounts  she  could  save  monthly 
in  a  savings  bank.  One  day  she  surprised  Father  by  showing 
him  her  bank  book.  Father  was  so  delighted  that  he  insisted 
on  telling  the  family  about  it.  By  this  time  the  older  children 
were  in  their  “teens”  and  Carl  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  tease  Mother  about  the  noticable  deterioration  of  the 
meals  lately  saying  that  the  “spring  chickens”  really  could 
spring. 

Until  Father’s  death  Mother  had  her  household  allow¬ 
ance  that  covered  certain  regular  expenses  like  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  maids’  wages  and  some  other  items.  Once  in  a  while 
some  unusual  and  rather  large  expenditure  had  to  be  met 
and  Mother  would  say,  “This  does  not  come  out  of  the  house 
allowance.  Will  you  please  leave  a  check  for  it” 

Father  would  look  at  her  over  his  spectacles  with  twink¬ 
ling  eyes  and  say,  “Schonwieder?” 

“No,  that  won’t  work  any  more,”  Mother  would  say  and 
they  both  laughed  over  old  times. 

It  was  in  Sixth  Street  that  Mother  had  a  very  competent 
maid  who  adored  the  children  and  who  was  in  turn  adored 
by  them,  as  indeed  she  deserved  to  be,  for  she  spoiled  them 
and  shielded  them  when  they  were  naughty. 

As  was  usual  in  mid-nineteenth  century  New  York  City 
houses,  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  in  the  basement. 
The  heavy  traffic  of  active  children  running  up  and  down 
the  basement  stairs  all  day  was  hard  on  the  carpet.  To  save 
it.  Mother  did  what  many  other  mothers  with  a  family  of 
children  did  in  those  days.  She  bought  a  protecting  strip  of 
oilcloth  which  covered  the  stair  carpet  and  which  was  easily 
removable  being  held  in  place  by  rods  which  pressed  it 
against  the  risers. 
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Often,  when  Mother  went  down  to  the  basement,  she 
would  find  the  oilcloth  had  slipped  and  wrinkled.  She  spoke 
to  the  maid  about  it  and  said,  “When  you  wipe  up  the  stairs, 
be  careful  not  to  pull  the  oilcloth  down.  It  looks  bad,  the 
oilcloth  will  wear  out,  and  it  is  dangerous.”  The  maid  said, 
“Yes,  Mrs.  Merz,”  but  it  happened  again  and  again.  Mother 
reprimanded  her  for  her  carelessness  several  times. 

One  clay.  Mother  returned  home  unexpectedly  and 
heard  shrieks  of  joy  and  a  queer  “bump,  bump,”  coming 
from  the  basement  stairs.  She  went  to  see  what  was  going  on 
and  found  the  children  bumping  down  the  nice,  slippery, 
oilcloth,  the  oilcloth  slipping  a  bit  with  each  bump.  Now 
Mother  understood  why  the  maid  was  so  careless. 

“Why  did  you  take  the  blame?”  Mother  asked.  “Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Merz,  they  always  had  such  a  good  time  and 
it  kept  them  all  where  I  could  watch  them  when  you  were 
out.” 

In  1866,  while  they  still  lived  on  Sixth  Street,  Uncle 
Fred  came  back  from  California.  Grandmother  knew  he  was 
on  the  way,  but  was  not  sure  when  he  would  arrive.  One 
day  when  Frida  and  Millie  were  sitting  on  the  front  stoop, 
a  cab  drove  by.  As  it  passed  the  two  little  girls,  a  gentleman 
leaned  out  of  the  window  and  called  to  the  driver,  “Flere, 
stop  here!  This  is  the  place.” 

It  was  Uncle  Fred.  He  had  lost  the  address  and  was  not 
sure  whether  the  family  lived  on  Fifth  or  Sixth  Street,  so  he 
told  the  cabby  to  drive  around  the  block.  As  he  passed  the 
house,  he  recognized  his  two  little  nieces  from  a  photograph 
that  had  been  sent  to  him. 

Soon  there  was  a  family  reunion  with  all  the  relatives 
present  except  Uncle  Louis,  who  was  still  in  California. 
Uncle  Fred  made  a  long  visit  and  little  by  little,  for  he  rarely 
spoke  of  his  experiences,  they  learned  what  had  befallen 
him  in  all  those  years. 

He  had  started  for  the  West  with  high  hopes  in  1852 
when  he  was  eighteen.  As  far  as  Salt  Lake  City  he  travelled 
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with  a  wagon  train.  Here  he  left  the  wagon  train  with  two 
young  men,  brothers  older  than  he  was,  and  together  they 
pushed  ahead  on  horseback.  It  was  a  rash  and  dangerous 
thing  to  do  as  he  soon  discovered. 

Before  starting  on  this  lap  of  his  journey,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  that  the  longest  part  of  the  trip  was  over,  but 
the  most  perilous  part  lay  ahead.  Not  long  after  leaving  Salt 
Lake  City,  one  of  their  horses  died.  They  considered  turning 
back  to  buy  another,  but  finally  decided  to  go  on  and  take 
turns  riding. 

Hiking  proved  hard  work  and  soon  the  two  brothers  did 
the  riding  and  Uncle  Fred  did  the  hiking.  An  eighteen-year 
old  could  do  nothing  against  two  older  men  so  he  had  to 
take  it— like  it  or  not.  It  was  a  terrible  experience,  stumbling 
along  week  after  week  in  heat  and  dust,  weary  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  and  not  daring  to  rest  for  fear  of  being 
deserted. 

Finally,  they  reached  Yreka,  California.  Here  Uncle 
Fred  set  about  panning  for  gold.  He  never  made  a  rich 
strike,  but  gradually  accumulated  some  money. 

He  wrote  to  his  family,  but  received  no  answers,  and,  as 
I  have  told  you  before,  finally  mailed  a  letter  in  care  of 
Grandfather  Merz  in  Germany.  This  reached  his  mother 
after  some  delay.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  other  letters 
reached  their  destination,  but  a  fair  proportion  would 
naturally  be  lost  on  the  hazardous  mail  routes  of  that  day. 
Often  letters  were  left  in  “post  boxes”  to  be  picked  up  by 
chance  and  passed  along.  Later,  the  “Pony  Express”  took 
over.  Then  mail  was  carried  on  stage  coaches.  Both  of  these 
were  subject  to  attack  by  Indians  and  highwaymen. 

Finding  that  gold  hunting  was  a  laborious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  undertaking,  Uncle  Fred  became  an  assayer.  While  this 
work  offered  no  opportunity  for  a  spectacular  success,  the 
steady  income  paid  in  the  long  run  and  he  did  very  well 
for  some  time.  Then  a  friend  told  him  that  he  had  heard 
that  mules  were  selling  cheaply  in  Mexico  and  at  a  high 
price  in  Idaho.  It  looked  like  a  good  thing  to  them  both  and 
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Uncle  Fred  gave  up  his  business.  Each  one  raised  as  much 
money  as  he  could  and  together  they  started  off. 

They  reached  Mexico  and  bought  their  mules,  hiring  a 
couple  of  men  to  help  them  and  started  north.  However, 
something  went  wrong.  Perhaps  there  were  sand  storms  in 
which  they  got  lost  or  water  holes  dried  up;  at  any  rate,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  desert  with  their  water  bags  empty 
and  no  water  holes  at  which  to  replenish  their  supply.  They 
and  their  animals  nearly  perished  with  thirst  and  as  a  last 
resort  they  cut  the  mules  loose,  trusting  to  their  instinct  to 
find  water. 

Uncle  Fred  collapsed  in  the  heat  and  sun  and  would 
have  died,  as  the  others  rode  on,  had  not  one  of  the  hired 
hands,  a  half-breed  Indian,  dragged  him  to  the  shade  of  a 
rock.  Late  that  afternoon  they  found  water.  The  Indian 
filled  a  canteen,  took  it  to  Uncle  Fred,  revived  him  and 
brought  him  into  camp. 

The  mules  had  scattered  and  many  were  lost.  Those 
that  were  recovered  were  sold  in  Idaho.  Uncle  Fred  returned 
to  California  richer  in  experience,  but  rather  poorer  in 
pocket.  He  made  a  fresh  start  by  resuming  his  assaying  and 
about  this  time  he  was  joined  by  Uncle  Louis  who  entered 
his  employ.  \ 

Uncle  Fred  was  very  successful  but  after  some  years  he 
became  anxious  to  see  his  family  and  returned  to  New  York. 
After  a  rest  and  a  round  of  visits  he  decided  he  would  like 
to  revisit  his  old  home  in  Bensheim  and  set  forth.  While 
staying  there  he  looked  up  all  the  family  friends,  especially 
Father’s  family  and  spent  considerable  time  with  them.  He 
came  back  full  of  news  of  Grandfather  Merz  and  Aunt 
Augusta  and  Aunt  Kitty  who  kept  house  for  their  father  in 
the  old  home.  The  youngest  sister,  Marie,  had  entered  a 
convent  some  years  before.  Aunt  Augusta  had  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever  and  Mother 
asked  whether  the  loss  of  her  beautiful  hair  had  disfigured 
her  terribly,  but  Uncle  Fred  assured  her  that  Aunt  Augusta 
was  most  attractive  with  her  head  covered  with  the  short 
black  curls  of  the  new  growth. 
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During  his  trip  he  became  much  interested  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  ultramarine  when  he  chanced  to  meet  an  ultra- 
marine  expert,  N.  Schneider,  on  a  channel  steamer  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  Father  and  he  start  its  manufacture  here.  Find¬ 
ing  that  Father  was  interested,  he  returned  to  Germany  to 
make  a  further  study  of  the  process. 

On  this  trip,  he  planned  a  great  surprise  for  the  two 
Merz  sisters.  When  he  arrived  he  gave  them  a  Singer  sew¬ 
ing  machine  which  he  had  brought  from  America,  the  first 
sewing  machine  in  their  home  town  of  Bensheim.  They  were 
both  thrilled,  but  Aunt  Augusta  was  the  better  needle¬ 
woman  and  she  used  it  with  especial  pleasure  and  skill. 

During  his  second  trip  in  the  fall  of  1868,  Uncle  Fred 
made  contacts  with  men  who  could  give  him  information  on 
the  procedures  of  making  ultramarine  and  on  his  return  he 
experimented  in  the  cellar  of  the  Sixth  Street  house.  He 
completed  his  first  successful  experiment  at  Christmas  time 
in  1868,  and  in  1869  the  factory  was  started  in  River  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  men  with  whom  Uncle  Fred  came  in  con¬ 
tact  on  his  second  trip  to  Europe  was  a  man  named  Lauten- 
schlager  who  claimed  to  know  all  about  the  manufacture  of 
ultramarine  and  was  eager  to  go  to  America  on  the  chance  of 
being  engaged  by  the  new  firm.  Once  here  and  employed  his 
information  proved  much  more  meager  than  he  had  led 
Uncle  Fred  to  believe. 

Father  continued  the  operation  of  his  photographic 
studio  which  had  been  flourishing  for  some  years,  partly  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  desire  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  war  and 
veterans  on  their  return  to  have  their  pictures  taken  in  uni¬ 
form.  When  Carl  was  old  enough  and  Father  s  full  time  was 
needed  in  the  ultramarine  business  Carl  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  studio. 

Even  after  the  factory  was  producing  satisfactory  ultra- 
marine  Father  and  Uncle  Fred  encountered  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  prospective  customers  to  buy  it.  The  paper 
mills  and  cotton  mills  were  large  users  of  ultramarine  and 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  supplies  of  it  through 
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importers  mostly  from  Germany  and  were  unwilling  to 
make  a  change. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  in  1870  and 
there  were  rumors  of  a  blockade  of  Germany  by  the  French 
navy,  Father  was  quick  to  see  the  opportunity  that  lay  at 
hand.  Orders  to  importers  had  to  be  placed  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  he  realized  that  the  mill  owners  would  be  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  from  their  source  of  supply. 
Father  called  on  the  paper  makers  and  cotton  printers  of 
New  England  and  obtained  moderate  trial  orders  for  do¬ 
mestic  ultramarine  for  prompt  delivery  in  spite  of  blockades. 

With  the  sudden  ending  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
relief  from  the  embargo  was  assured.  Attempts  were  now 
made  to  return  the  goods  purchased  in  the  emergency.  Father 
and  Uncle  Fred  rejected  these  proposals,  realizing  their  best 
chance  lay  in  forcing  the  use  of  their  product.  Since  their 
ultramarine  proved  satisfactory  and  the  consumers  were 
now  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  was  great  advantage  in 
having  a  nearby  source  of  supply  able  to  make  prompt  de¬ 
liveries,  the  factory  was  on  its  way. 

By  1872  it  had  outgrown  its  quarters  in  River  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  moved  “down  neck”  on  the  salt 
meadows  to  Hamburg  Place  Road,  later  called  Wilson  Ave¬ 
nue  where  old  time  Newarkers  remember  it  as  the  “Blue 
Works.” 

Father  always  exhibited  a  quick  grasp  of  a  situation. 
When  aniline  dyes  came  on  the  market  he  immediately  saw 
that  the  customers  for  ultramarine  would  also  be  consumers 
of  these  new  dyes.  The  same  salesmen  could  take  orders  for 
both  and  thus  cut  selling  expenses.  The  firm  took  on  the 
United  States  agency  for  a  Swiss  firm  manufacturing  aniline 
dyes  and  about  1880  started  the  manufacture  of  certain  dyes. 
In  1885  fire  destroyed  the  ultramarine  factory.  Before  any 
word  of  it  had  a  chance  to  get  around,  Father  was  placing 
large  orders  by  cable  with  foreign  manufacturers.  These 
were  promtly  accepted  and  thus  the  firm  was  able  to  fulfill 
its  own  commitments  without  delay. 

When  they  started  the  factory  Father  and  Uncle  Fred 
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needed  all  the  funds  they  could  raise  and  in  1871  Father  sold 
his  house  on  Sixth  Street  and  Mother  went  house  hunting 
for  less  expensive  quarters.  Finally,  she  found  half  of  a 
double  house  on  East  Seventy-ninth  Street  and  in  May  of  that 
year  they  moved.  It  was  a  remodeled  old  mansion  located 
way  up  town.  The  main  stairway  on  Mother  and  Father’s 
side  had  a  window  which  made  it  light,  but  the  other  side, 
occupied  by  a  family  named  Meinhardt,  was  dark,  so  a  pane 
of  glass  had  been  set  in  the  wall  between  the  two  stairways. 
The  effect  of  being  able  to  see  your  neighbor  through  your 
wall  going  up  and  down  their  stairs  was  rather  odd.  The 
rooms  were  somewhat  lower  than  the  Sixth  Street  house  and 
a  pier  glass  of  Mother’s  turned  out  to  be  too  tall  to  stand  up 
straight.  Mother  realized  that  this  was  only  a  temporary 
move,  so  she  tilted  the  glass  and  fastened  it  to  the  wall  with 
wires.  That  is  the  pier  glass  that  Ottilie  Meurlin  now  has. 

The  move  to  Seventy-ninth  Street  found  Ottilie  and 
Eugene  the  youngest  of  what  had  now  grown  to  be  a  family 
of  six  children.  They  were  tiny  tots  but  Ottilie  remembers 
“helping  to  move.”  She  carried  the  coffee  mill  to  the  new 
home.  Young  as  she  was,  three  years  old,  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  tilting  mirror  and  the  “window”  into  the  other  half 
of  the  house. 

Gene  distinguished  himself  by  trying  to  train  a  brood  of 
Mr.  Meinhardt’s  young  ducks  to  stay  in  bed  by  tapping  their 
bills  as  they  poked  them  out.  At  last  he  had  them  “trained” 
and  they  stayed  in  bed,  poor  things.  They  were  dead.  Even 
the  slightest  tap  on  its  beak  is  more  than  a  baby  duckling 
can  stand.  Mr.  Meinhardt  was  indignant.  Mother  was  hor¬ 
rified  when  he  complained  to  her,  but  she  could  not  bring 
the  ducks  back  to  life  and  two-year  old  Gene  was  too  young 
to  realize  what  he  had  done. 

Finding  that  the  neighbors  kept  chickens.  Mother  and 
Father  decided  to  have  some  too.  They  made  a  fenced  in 
poultry  yard  and  got  a  few  chickens.  Soon  Mother  was  able 
to  serve  fresh  laid  eggs  to  her  family. 

One  day  Mr.  Meinhardt  said,  “Mrs.  Merz,  do  you  get 
many  eggs?” 
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“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Meinhardt,  the  hens  are  laying  very  well,” 
she  replied. 

“Well,  I  am  getting  hardly  any  and  I  think  my  hens 
must  be  laying  in  your  hen  house,”  protested  our  neighbor. 

Mother  said  she  did  not  see  how  his  hens  could  get  into 
her  hen  house  and  suggested  that  if  he  kept  them  more 
carefully  confined  he  might  get  more  eggs.  But  he  was  sure 
that  the  Merz  family  was  eating  the  Meinhardt’s  hens’  eggs 
and  he  was  not  pleased. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  later  there  was  great  excitement 
In  the  backyard  when  a  Meinhardt  hen  proudly  arrived  with 
a  brood  of  baby  chicks.  She  had  stolen  away  to  make  a  nest 
and  the  scarcity  of  eggs  in  the  Meinhardt  coop  was  explained. 

While  they  lived  in  Seventy-ninth  Street,  Mother’s  sister, 
Antonia,  went  to  Chicago  with  her  family  to  make  her  home 
there.  She  had  three  children,  Antonia,  Eugenie  and  Sylvia. 
They  went  there  on  September  1st,  1871,  one  month  before 
the  Chicago  fire  and  lived  through  that  catastrophe. 

On  that  terrible  day  when  the  fire  approached  their 
section  of  the  city,  and  they  realized  that  it  was  not  going  to 
be  stopped,  they  hurriedly  tried  to  salvage  as  many  of  their 
possessions  as  they  could.  Grandmother  Heller's  Mathusheck 
piano  which  she  had  brought  with  her  to  America,  and  the 
sewing  machine,  were  dragged  out  into  the  back  yard.  Here 
some  of  the  family  tried  to  bury  them  while  the  rest  gathered 
what  they  could  of  their  clothes  and  some  other  precious 
possessions  and  packed  them  in  bags  and  a  small  trunk 
which  they  loaded  on  a  toy  wagon  or  wheelbarrow— some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  pushed  or  pulled  on  wheels. 

The  machine  was  mostly  buried,  but  before  they  could 
finish  with  the  piano,  the  fire  swept  toward  them  like  a 
whirlwind.  The  fire  chief  shouted  through  a  speaking  trum¬ 
pet  to  clear  the  district  and  they  had  to  hurry  away  to  the 
prairie.  They  started  off  with  what  they  could  take  but 
presently  their  “express  wagon”  broke  down  under  the  load. 
They  picked  up  the  bags  and  two  of  them  tried  to  carry  the 
trunk  between  them,  but  their  strength  gave  out  and  the  fire 
was  gaining  on  them  rapidly.  So  one  thing  after  another  had 
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to  be  abandoned  in  the  street  while  they  pushed  on  as  quickly 
as  they  could. 

That  night,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer,  they 
spent  out  on  the  prairies.  Then  they  made  their  way  to 
cousins  who  lived  in  an  unburned  part  of  Chicago.  When  at 
last  they  returned  to  look  at  the  wreck  of  their  home  they 
found  the  piano  completely  burned,  but  the  sewing  machine 
was  in  use  for  years  afterwards  with  one  corner  of  the  wooden 
standard  burned  off. 

By  this  time  Mother  and  Father  had  become  aware  of 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  living  uptown  and  when 
winter  came  Mother  realized  that  Father  could  not  stand 
the  trips  back  and  forth  from  his  business  to  Seventy-ninth 
Street.  Horse  cars  were  the  only  conveyances  available  and 
often  they  were  so  crowded  that  some  passengers  could  not 
ride  inside  but  had  to  stand  on  the  platforms  and  even  on 
the  steps,  hanging  on  as  best  they  could  in  wind  and  bad 
weather.  With  his  arm  raised  in  holding  on,  rain  and  snow 
would  fall  into  Father’s  sleeve  making  an  already  cramped 
position  almost  unbearable  on  the  long,  slow  ride  uptown. 

Mother  went  house  hunting  again  and  at  the  end  of 
their  year’s  lease  they  moved  to  a  house  at  No.  79  Third 
Street  and  a  year  later  moved  to  58  Third  Street  to  a  house 
owned  by  a  wealthy  coal  dealer  named  Weeks.  It  was  a  large 
house,  thirty-seven  feet  wide  and  there  they  lived  for  six 
years.  It  was  in  this  house  that  August  was  born  in  1873. 

After  Mother  and  Father  had  lived  at  58  Third  street 
for  several  years,  Mother  decided  that  the  kitchen  and  laun¬ 
dry  needed  repainting  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Weeks  telling  him 
so.  Mentioning  the  fact  to  one  of  her  neighbors,  she  was  met 
with  a  skeptical  “Do  you  think  he  will  do  it?’’ 

“Why  not?’’  said  Mother. 

“You  are  living  in  his  own  old  home,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
owns  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  none  of  his 
tenants  can  get  repairs  out  of  him  without  a  battle.’’ 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  Mr.  Weeks  appeared,  quite 
gruff  and  wanting  to  know  what  was  wrong  with  the  paint. 
Just  then  Mother  was  called  away  for  a  moment.  She  ex- 
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cused  herself  leaving  Mr.  Weeks  in  the  parlor.  When  she 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  she  found  Mr.  Weeks  studying 
the  wall  paper  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

“Mrs.  Merz,”  he  asked,  “did  you  have  this  room  re- 
papered?” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Mother,  “it  is  your  house.  We  are  only 
renting  it.  We  would  not  think  of  repapering  it.” 

“Then  it  is  the  same  paper  that  was  on  the  wall  when  I 
lived  here?” 

“Unless  Mr.  Ashmun,”  (the  previous  tenant)  “had  it  re¬ 
papered,”  replied  Mother. 

* 

“He  wouldn’t.  He  lived  here  only  a  short  time,  anyway. 
Mrs.  Merz,  with  a  houseful  of  children  living  here  this  paper 
is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  put  on  the  wall  when  my  wife 
and  I  lived  here!”  he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  grabbed  Gene,  who  was  four,  or  five  years  old, 
by  the  hands  and  danced  about  the  room. 

“Now,  let's  go  and  look  at  the  kitchen.” 

Mother  showed  him  where  the  paint  was  cracked  and 
chipped  off  and  where  it  had  worn  off  and  suggested  that  if 
it  could  be  painted  a  lighter  color  than  the  rather  dingy 
brown  it  was,  she  would  like  it  as  the  maids  would  not  need 
artificial  light  so  much  of  the  time,  and  it  would  be  brighter 
for  them  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Weeks  said  he  knew  he  was  called  a  pinch-penny 
and  a  hard  landlord,  but  no  sooner  did  he  renovate  a  house 
than  the  tenant  or  their  children  knocked  the  paint  off  the 
woodwork  and  scribbled  on  the  wallpaper.  “It  riles  you  to 
spend  money  for  people  like  that,  Mrs.  Merz,  but  any  time 
you  need  anything  done,  you  let  me  know.”  Mother  decided 
that  there  were  probably  two  sides  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  question.  She  found  she  could  have  anything  she 
wanted  done,  for  she  wanted  only  necessary  things,  and  she 
got  them  all. 

One  evening  Mother  had  a  very  anxious  time  in  this 
house.  She  was  expecting  Father  in  for  dinner  as  usual,  but 
he  did  not  appear.  It  was  at  a  time  when  he  worked  long 
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and  late  and  was  often  in  Newark,  so  at  first  she  tried  to  think 
he  had  been  detained,  but  as  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  her 
anxiety  became  intense.  It  was  before  the  days  of  telephones 
so  she  could  only  wait  and  worry.  New  York  was  a  quiet 
city  in  those  days  and  Mother  could  hear  footsteps  come  up 
the  street  every  now  and  then,  but  as  she  listened  hopefully, 
they  passed  by  the  house. 

At  last,  about  midnight,  Father  came.  He  had  been  de¬ 
tained  in  Newark  and  had  missed  his  train.  Trains  did  not 
run  often  in  those  days  and  it  meant  a  long  wait  so  Uncle 
Fred  had  taken  him  home  and  after  dinner  he  returned  to 
the  station  for  a  later  train.  On  the  ferry  Father  met  the  wife 
of  an  acquaintance  who  had  also  missed  her  train.  In  the 
1870’s  women  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  out  alone  after 
dark  and  Father  insisted  on  seeing  her  home.  She  lived 
somewhere  below  Third  Street  and  some  distance  away  so 
Father  took  a  street  car  after  seeing  her  to  the  door.  He  was 
very  tired  and  promptly  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he 
was  a  good  way  up  town.  He  wanted  to  get  off  immediately 
but  the  conductor,  taking  in  the  situation,  said,  “There  will 
be  no  downtown  car  until  we  get  to  the  car  barns  and 
change  horses,  then  this  same  car  goes  back.  It  is  very  lonely 
here  and  really  dangerous  for  a  man  alone  to  be  standing 
around.  Please  ride  up  with  us  and  then  come  back.  You 
will  get  there  just  as  quickly  and  be  safe  while  you  are  doing 
it.  There  have  been  lots  of  robberies  about  here  lately.”  So, 
poor  Father  sat  still  and  jogged  all  the  way  to  the  car  barns 
somewhere  between  Fortieth  and  Fiftieth  Streets  and  then 
all  the  way  back  behind  a  slow  horse  car  team.  It  was  an 
evening  Mother  did  not  want  to  live  through  again. 

Father  spent  much  time  in  welfare  work  and  acted  as 
a  volunteer  investigator  for  a  charitable  organization  in 
which  he  was  interested.  He  had  some  very  discouraging 
experiences.  Once  he  went  to  look  up  a  “poor  family”  that 
was  presumably  greatly  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Father 
went  to  the  address  on  his  way  to  business  in  the  morning 
and  found  “the  poor  family”  to  consist  of  three  or  four  able 
bodied  men  who,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  were  sitting  about 
a  table  playing  cards  and  drinking  beer. 
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The  public  schools  were  another  of  Father’s  great  in¬ 
terests  and  for  years  he  was  a  school  trustee.  He  and  some 
others  worked  hard  to  improve  the  public  school  system  and 
buildings  but  sometimes  he  was  disgusted  with  the  evidence 
of  graft  and  corruption  that  he  found  in  unexpected  places. 

While  the  family  was  still  living  in  79  Third  Street,  the 
maid  told  Mother  one  day  that  there  was  a  poor  man  at  the 
door  asking  for  help.  He  told  a  pitiful  tale.  His  wife  had  just 
died  after  a  long  illness  leaving  him  with  three  little  children 
to  care  for  and  not  enough  money  left  to  feed  them  or  give 
his  wife  a  decent  burial.  He  seemed  nearly  ready  to  col¬ 
lapse.  Mother  gave  him  a  little  money  and  also  a  cup  of 
coffee  to  drink  while  she  filled  a  basket  with  food  for  his 
family. 

That  evening  when  Mother  told  Father  about  it,  he  was 
not  nearly  as  sympathetic  as  she  thought  he  ought  to  be.  She 
was  quite  disappointed.  A  year  later,  when  they  had  moved 
to  58  Third  Street,  Mother  again  was  called  to  the  door  to 
see  a  poor  man  in  need.  When  Mother  saw  him  she  rec¬ 
ognized  him  at  once,  but  listened  patiently  to  his  tale.  This 
time  he  had  five  children  and  his  wife  was  dying.  Mother 
most  sympathetically  inquired  whether  he  had  married 
again. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked,  astonished. 

“Why,  last  year  when  your  wife  died  and  left  you  with 
three  children,  you  came  to  me  and  I  helped  you.  Didn’t  you 
make  a  mistake  in  the  street  you  chose  this  year?” 

He  pulled  the  door  shut  with  a  bang,  but  not  before  he 
had  called  Mother  an  old  hag  and  various  other  uncompli¬ 
mentary  names.  The  last  she  saw  of  him  he  was  making  for 
the  next  corner  and  vanishing  rapidly. 

The  Third  Street  house,  like  most  New  York  houses 
of  that  period,  had  a  basement  two  or  three  steps  below 
the  street  level.  In  the  basement  there  was  a  front  room 
generally  used  as  a  dining  room  and  behind  it  the  kitchen 
and  laundry.  Both  inside  and  out  there  were  stairs  that  led 
to  the  main  floor.  On  this  floor  were  a  hall  and  a  “front  and 
back  parlor.”  In  58  Third  Street  there  was  also  a  back  porch. 
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Mother,  for  convenience,  put  her  sewing  machine  in  the 
dining  room— the  front  basement,  and  did  her  sewing  there. 

One  day  as  Grandmother  Heller  was  doing  a  bit  of 
hand  sewing  a  man  in  a  buggy  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
house  and  tried  to  sell  her  a  sewing  machine.  Grandmother 
motioned  him  through  the  window,  pointing  to  their  ma¬ 
chine  to  tell  him  they  had  one,  but  he  would  not  go  away. 
When  Mother  came  into  the  room,  she  stepped  to  the  door 
and  said  that  she  had  a  machine.  He  said,  “Are  your  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it,  Madam?”  Mother  could  not  deny  that 
it  was  not  running  as  well  as  it  should.  So  be  urged  her  to 
let  him  bring  his  machine  in  and  leave  it  for  a  week.  She 
was  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  take  it  when  he  came  back. 
Finally,  to  get  rid  of  him,  Mother  consented  and  the  machine 
was  placed  beside  hers.  After  showing  her  how  to  use  it,  and 
some  new  attachments  that  came  with  it,  the  man  went  away. 

Mother  loved  to  sew  and  she  was  just  starting  on  a  dress¬ 
making  job  for  the  children  so  all  afternoon  she  stitched  and 
hemmed  and  shirred  to  her  heart’s  content  on  a  machine  that 
was  simply  perfection.  Later  she  tried  her  own  machine 
but  the  thread  broke  and  the  material  caught.  It  was  ex¬ 
asperating. 

The  week  went  by  and  no  man  came  for  the  machine. 
Mother  was  getting  more  and  more  dependent  on  it.  An¬ 
other  week  passed  and  they  said  he  must  have  forgotten 
the  address.  After  the  third  week  Mother  and  Grandmother 
jokingly  decided  that  the  man  had  died  suddenly  and  here 
she  was  with  a  new  sewing  machine. 

About  this  time  she  felt  that  she  really  must  use  her 
own  machine  as  she  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  buying  a  new  one.  But  it  was  possessed,  or  the  man  had 
cast  a  spell  on  it.  Nothing  went  right.  Now,  Mother  was  a 
most  self-controlled  and  even-tempered  woman  but  she  grew 
more  and  more  ruffled  over  that  machine.  The  tension  went 
tight  and  loose  according  to  its  own  sweet  will.  The  thread 
broke;  the  stitches  did  not  catch  and  the  material  did;  and 
it  worked  heavily.  Mother  became  so  stirred  up  over  it  that 
one  morning  as  she  passed  the  shining  new  tractable  beauty 
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and  came  to  her  balky  rattletrap  she  gave  the  latter  a  vicious 
little  kick. 

Grandmother  Heller  and  Father  looked  up  in  astonish¬ 
ment  and  poor  Mother  burst  into  tears  of  mortification  and 
explained,  “It  won’t  sew  right  and  it  runs  so  hard!  I  hate  it!” 

4 

“Well,”  Father  said,  “get  the  new  one.” 

Mother  reasoned  that  her  own  machine  was  only  a  few 
years  old  and  it  ought  to  work  well,  the  new  one  was  an 
expense  they  should  not  incur  just  then,  but  Father  said  she 
did  all  the  sewing  for  her  family,  and  good  tools  were  half 
the  battle.  If  her  machine  did  not  work,  she  needed  a  new 
one.  As  usual,  Grandmother  and  he  agreed  so  when  the  man 
came  back  a  week  later  the  old  machine  was  turned  in  and 
the  new  one  bought,  not  out  of  “household  money”  but  a 
present  from  Father.  But  on  occasion  he  used  to  tease  her 
a  bit  about  her  bad  temper.  “Do  you  remember  when  you 
kicked  the  sewing  machine?” 

Father  s  interest  in  charities  and  his  work  in  public  ed¬ 
ucation,  added  to  his  own  affairs,  often  kept  him  busy  in 
the  evenings.  One  night  the  family  were  all  sitting  about 
the  dining  room  table  occupied  with  various  tasks.  Presently 
one  of  the  children  snickered  and  then  another  got  the 
giggles.  After  this  kept  on  for  a  while  Father  said,  “I  am 
very  busy.  Please  be  quiet.”  There  was  silence  for  a  few 
minutes  but  once  the  giggles  have  started  it  is  hard  to  stop 
them  and  after  asking  for  silence  several  times,  Father 
said,  “The  next  one  who  laughs  may  leave  the  room.” 

That,  of  course,  settled  it  and  the  children  one  after 
another  with  hand  over  mouth  tiptoed  quietly  out  of  the 
room.  Presently  this  gradual  disappearance  of  her  family 
touched  Mother  s  risibility— never  far  beneath  the  surface. 
She  caught  Grandmother's  eye  and  that  was  enough  for 
them.  They  both  laid  aside  their  sewing  and  slipped  into  the 
kitchen.  Here  they  found  the  children  rocking  with  laughter 
without  really  knowing  why.  Grandmother’s  and  Mother’s 
appearance  added  to  the  merriment. 

After  a  while  Father  became  aware  of  the  uncanny 
silence  and  finding  himself  alone  went  to  search  for  Mother. 
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This  was  always  his  first  reaction.  He  finally  reached  the 
kitchen  and  somewhat  bewildered,  asked,  “What  are  you  all 
doing  here?”  There  was  a  shout  from  the  children  and 
Mother  said,  “Well,  you  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room.”  They 
finished  the  evening  in  the  kitchen  and  there  was  no  more 
work  done  that  night. 

In  1876  Mother  and  Father  went  to  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  in  Philadelphia.  Here  Father  bought  a  set  of  black 
walnut  furniture  which  is  still  in  use.  We  have  one  arm 
chair  of  the  set  and  A1  Meurlin  has  the  rest  in  his  waiting 
room. 

About  this  time  Harry  was  sent  away  to  school.  Carl 
had  gone  to  a  boarding  school  at  College  Point,  Long  Island, 
some  years  before  but  apparently  Father  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  it  because  Harry  went  to  the  boys’  school  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
When  he  came  home  for  his  vacation  in  his  school  uniform, 
he  was  a  great  hero  to  his  little  brother,  August.  It  became 
quite  a  joke  to  the  older  members  of  the  family,  for  when 
there  was  a  nose  to  be  wiped  or  hands  to  be  washed  August 
insisted  that  the  privilege  of  attending  to  it  should  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Harry,  and  Harry  took  these  honors  proudly.  He 
liked  his  “kid  brother.” 

In  1875  Uncle  Fred  and  Miss  Annie  Traud  were  mar¬ 
ried.  They  made  their  home  in  Newark  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  Grandmother  Heller  went  to  live  with  them.  She  was 
sadly  missed  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  Ottilie  and  Gene. 
Grandmother  had  had  two  rooms  upstairs  and  never  came 
down  to  breakfast.  She  always  made  her  own  breakfast  coffee 
in  her  rooms  and  had  rolls  and  jam  and  jelly  to  go  with  it. 
After  their  breakfast,  Ottilie  and  Gene  used  to  trot  upstairs 
to  visit  Grandmother  and  here  they  spent  the  morning 
sliding  down  a  small  ironing  board  and  looking  at  an  old 
picture  book. 

When  Ottilie  was  grown  up  she  remarked  one  day  that 
the  bread  and  jam  Grandmother  used  to  give  them  was 
so  much  better  than  Mother’s.  She  wondered  why  Mother 
never  got  the  recipe  for  the  jam. 
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“It  came  off  my  shelf,”  laughed  Mother. 

Ottilie  also  wondered  why  nobody  published  such  nice 
picture  books  for  children  nowadays.  Mother  went  to  her 
bureau  drawer  and  out  of  a  box  she  brought  a  worn  little 
picture  book  with  crudely  drawn  and  colored  pictures.  They 
were  hideous.  “Here  is  your  lovely  picture  book,”  she  said. 

While  the  family  lived  in  Third  Street  Aunt  Antonia  s 
daughter,  Toni,  lived  with  them  for  some  time. 

Whenever  Mother  and  Father  went  to  a  play  Mother 
always  entertained  Grandmother  Heller  with  an  account  of 
it  the  next  day.  Mother  loved  music,  especially  melodious 
music,  and  could  play  by  ear  almost  anything  she  heard.  So 
one  day  after  going  to  a  musical  comedy,  she  not  only  told 
Grandmother  the  story,  but  played  many  of  the  songs  for 
her.  One  escaped  her  and  she  was  trying  in  vain  to  recall  it 
at  the  piano  when  the  maid  asked  her  for  money  to  pay 
for  a  parcel.  Mother  went  to  get  her  purse  but  could  not 
find  it.  Later  in  the  day  she  suddenly  called,  “Oh,  Mother,. 
Fve  got  it!” 

“Your  purse?  Where  was  it?” 

“Oh,  no,  the  tune!  The  purse  will  turn  up.” 

Strange  as  it  was  for  a  woman  as  careful  about  money  as 
Mother  was  she  was  always  mislaying  her  purse.  She  never 
did  learn  to  keep  track  of  it. 

A  few  years  after  going  to  Newark,  Grandmother  died. 
The  old  black  walnut  bureau  in  Ottilie’s  room  was  part  of 
Grandmother  Heller’s  bedroom  set  made  to  order  for  her 
as  a  present  from  Grandfather  Heller  about  1840.  The  set 
was  left  to  Aunt  Annie  and  Uncle  Fred.  This  bureau  they 
gave  to  Mother  as  a  keepsake. 

One  day  Father  started  home  from  the  factory  in  New¬ 
ark.  Uncle  Fred  drove  him  to  the  railroad  station.  They 
were  just  a  little  late  and  Father  ran  for  his  train;  jumped 
to  catch  it,  slipped  and  broke  his  leg.  Uncle  Fred  took  him 
to  his  home  immediately  and  the  leg  was  set  by  his  physician. 
Mother  was  sent  for  and  came  to  stay  and  care  for  him. 

After  a  while,  when  Mother  felt  Father  should  be  im¬ 
proving,  his  suffering  increased  and  he  began  to  run  a  fever. 
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The  doctor  did  not  seem  concerned,  but  Mother  became 
more  and  more  anxious.  Finally,  even  Father  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done.  They  talked  it  over  and  decided  to 
ask  advice  of  the  family  physician  but  when  Mother  went  to 
his  office  he  explained  that  he  could  not  go  to  Newark  as  his 
little  son  was  dying.  She  then  went  to  consult  a  friend  of 
Father’s  in  New  York,  Dr.  William  Balser,  who  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  serious  injuries  as  an  army 
surgeon  in  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Balser  was  reluctant  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  another  physician  s  case,  but  Mrs.  Balser  remon¬ 
strated.  “Are  you  going  to  let  a  friend  die  or  lose  a  leg  for 
a  point  of  etiquette,  William?’’  He  really  was  in  a  spot.  At 
last  he  said,  “Mrs.  Merz,  go  to  my  brother  Henry”  (who  was 
also  a  physician)  “and  talk  to  him.  If  you  can  get  him  to  join 
me,  we’ll  go  over  to  Newark  and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

Mother  went  to  Dr.  Henry  Balser  and  persuaded  him. 
Both  men  agreed  to  go  to  Newark  the  next  day  if  in  the 
meanwhile  Mother  would  tell  the  physician  who  had  had 
the  case  so  far  that  she  had  asked  them  to  come.  She  did  this 
and  he  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  consult  with  them. 

They  found  next  day  that  the  plaster  cast  had  not  been 
properly  prepared  or  applied  and  the  leg  was  in  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  condition.  A  new  cast  was  applied  with  a  “window” 
over  the  bad  spot  on  the  leg.  When  it  was  all  over  the 
Newark  man  thanked  the  two  New  York  doctors  for  their 
assistance  and  departed.  Everybody’s  face  was  saved  and 
Father’s  leg,  possibly  his  very  life,  though  neither  of  Father’s 
medical  friends  would  make  any  promises  for  some  time. 

When  Father  had  recovered  sufficiently  he  was  brought 
to  New  York.  By  that  time  it  was  summer  and  the  back  parlor 
was  turned  into  a  bedroom  for  him.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
cold  water,  so  Mother  screened  off  part  of  the  back  porch 
with  unbleached  muslin  and  ran  a  hose  and  sprayer-nozzle 
from  the  garden  into  the  screened  off  portion.  Now  that 
he  could  get  about  on  his  leg,  he  could  have  cold  showers  to 
his  heart’s  content,  and  was  comfortable  in  his  make-shift 
bedroom. 

He  was  left  with  a  slight  lameness  due  to  his  broken 
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leg  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  other,  but  he  could  soon 
walk  well  and  when  I  was  a  child,  we  used  to  walk  miles— 
from  West  Orange,  through  South  Orange,  and  down  to 
Vailsburg— which  is  now  a  part  of  Newark.  Here  we  used 
to  take  a  street  car  to  within  a  block  or  two  of  home. 

Somehow,  Mother  managed  to  raise  us  all— all  but  little 
Jenny— but  she  went  through  plenty  doing  it,  for  most  of  us 
had  all  the  children’s  diseases  with  a  few  extras  thrown  in- 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  accidents.  When 
Harry  was  hardly  more  than  a  baby,  he  came  down  with 
something  the  doctor  called  “brain  fever.”  He  nearly  died 
and  when  he  be°:an  to  convalesce  he  looked  like  a  wrinkled 
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little  old  man.  The  doctor  warned  Mother  that  for  a  long 
time  he  must  never  be  allowed  to  cry.  Harry  was  a  bright 
little  boy  and  he  soon  caught  on.  He  promptly  led  poor 
Mother  a  merry  dance. 

Once  the  older  ones  came  down  with  scarlet  fever  at 
one  fell  swoop— all  except  Frida.  A  few  days  later  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  headache  and  a  high  fever.  When  the  doctor 
came,  he  said,  “She  is  coming  down  with  it  too.  Put  her  to 
bed  with  her  sister.”  Mother  did;  but  Frida  cut  a  molar 
tooth  for  which  there  was  no  room  and  she  never  did  get 
scarlet  fever.  Carl  and  August  each  had  pneumonia  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  both  came  through  only  after  a  struggle. 
When  they  were  very  little  children  Ottilie  and  Gene  had 
scarlet  fever  and  led  Mother  a  busy  life.  When  she  put  their 
beds  side  by  side  with  only  a  passage  between  they  jumped 
from  one  to  the  other.  Then  she  put  them  end  to  end;  they 
climbed  over  or  ran  around  them.  She  could  not  keep  them 
in  bed.  In  spite  of  all  these  anxious  times,  our  family  life 
was  a  happy  one. 

Holidays  were  particularly  gala  times.  Christmas  Eve 
was  a  great  celebration  for  us.  There  was  always  a  tree  with 
decorations  under  as  well  as  on  it  and  the  children  were 
allowed  to  sit  up  and  see  it  all  lit  up  and  receive  their 
presents.  One  year  Father  and  Mother  had  an  especially 
thrilling  toy  village  arranged  under  the  tree  with  all  mov¬ 
able  parts  working  with  water  power.  But  when  Christmas 
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Eve  came  Ottilie  was  desperately  ill  with  bronchitis.  She 
was  still  a  very  little  girl  and  Father  wanted  to  wrap  her  in 
blankets  and  carry  her  down  to  see  the  tree,  but  the  doctor 
refused  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  results.  Father  and 
Mother  then  tried  bringing  her  presents  to  her  bedside,  but 
she  was  too  ill  to  care. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  another  big  day  in  our  year, 
especially  after  the  family  moved  out  of  town.  One  summer 
after  we  lived  in  Newark,  I  had  malaria  and  for  weeks  I 
could  count  up  my  alternate  bad  days  and  knew  that  if  I 
did  not  get  well  before,  the  Fourth  was  going  to  be  a  bad 
day  for  me.  It  was! 

August  had  malaria  also  about  that  time  and  the  day 
he  was  taken  sick  Henry,  Frida’s  husband,  who  was  our 
doctor,  could  not  come  right  over.  He  gave  orders  over  the 
telephone  that  August  was  to  have  a  very  light  diet  until  he 
could  see  him.  Mother  brought  his  message  upstairs  just 
as  Auntie  was  taking  his  lunch  tray  away.  August  grinned. 
'‘Thank  goodness,  I  finished  those  frankfurters!” 

Harry  also  had  had  malaria  in  a  really  serious  form  a 
few  years  before.  It  was  a  wonder  we  all  grew  up,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  wonder  that  poor  Mother  survived. 

About  1878,  Mrs.  Rupp,  the  wife  of  Father’s  first  em¬ 
ployer  in  New  York,  had  a  country  place  at  Fort  Lee,  New 
Jersey.  She  had  been  so  overrun  by  chance  acquaintances, 
sometimes  almost  strangers,  who  came  uninvited  to  make 
lengthly  visits  that,  in  desperation,  she  announced  that  she 
would  take  paying  guests.  That  discouraged  many  of  the 
undesirables  and  then  to  please  herself  she  limited  her 
clientele  to  people  she  liked.  Mother  had  gone  there  taking 
August  and  Gene,  her  two  youngest  children,  with  her. 
While  there  she  received  a  letter  from  Father  telling  her 
that  he  wished  to  give  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  well-known 
violinist,  Beno  Walther.  Mother  arranged  to  have  Millie 
and  Ottilie  join  the  boys  while  she  returned  home  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  dinner.  In  those  days  formal  dinners  were  most 
elaborate  and  in  exclusive  circles  if  a  chef  could  serve  a  new 
and  unusual  dish  his  fame  was  made.  Usually  one  course 
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consisted  of  game  which,  at  that  time,  could  be  ordered  at 
the  better  markets. 

Mother  decided  on  quail  for  her  game  course  and  when 
they  were  delivered  she  explained  to  the  cook  just  how  to 
pluck  them  so  not  to  tear  the  skin.  When  she  came  down 
later  to  see  how  the  cook  was  getting  on,  several  of  the  birds 
lay  their  with  their  skins  torn  to  shreds.  They  could  not  be 
used  as  they  were  and  it  was  too  late  to  get  others.  Without 
that  game  for  the  entree  her  menu  would  be  out  of  balance. 
It  seemed  hopeless.  Then  an  idea  came.  She  said,  “I  don’t 
believe  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  but  we  shall  have  to 
serve  them  a  new  way.  Strip  the  skins  off  all  of  them.  Dip 
them  in  egg  and  flour.  Roll  them  in  bread  crumbs  and  serve 
them  like  fried  chicken.”  After  dinner  the  guest  of  honor— 
the  famous  court  violinist  who  had  been  feted  all  over 
Europe,  said  to  Mother,  “Mrs.  Merz,  I  must  congratulate 
you.  Your  dinner  was  superb.  Never  have  I  eaten  quail  that 
was  so  delicious.  That  course  was  an  achievement.”  He  did 
not  know  that  necessity  had  mothered  invention  that  day. 


EAST  EIGHTY-FOURTH  STREET 

By  1879  Mother  and  Father  had  noticed  that  for  some 
time  the  neighborhood  was  running  down  and  they  decided 
to  move.  The  Third  and  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  railroads 
had  now  been  built  so  it  was  no  longer  a  hardship  to  go  back 
and  forth  to  the  uptown  section  of  the  city.  Consequently, 
when  they  found  a  large  house  at  526  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rutter,  available,  a  lease  was 
taken  and  the  family  moved  in. 

The  house  was  a  solidly  built  frame  house  with  the 
walls  filled  in  with  brick,  making  it  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  A  lot  of  old  fashioned  “ginger  bread”  work 
decorated  the  porches.  There  was  a  large  central  hall.  On  the 
left,  as  you  entered  from  the  front  of  the  house,  were  the 
usual  front  and  back  parlors  and  behind  these  rooms  a  long 
dining  room  that  ran  across  the  rear  end  of  the  back  parlor 
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and  the  hall.  Across  the  hall  from  the  front  parlor  was  a 
room  used  as  a  billiard  room  which  opened  into  a  breakfast 
room.  Behind  that  was  the  butler’s  pantry.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  were  in  the  basement.  Almost  the  whole  south  wall 
of  the  dining  room  was  given  over  to  windows  and  a  glass 
door  opening  into  a  large  twenty-five  by  forty  foot  conserva¬ 
tory.  On  the  side  of  the  conservatory  were  trained  huge  old 
Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  climbing  roses  and 
fuchsias  that  reached  its  roof.  Here  also  were  orange  trees 
and  bananas  that  bore  some  fruit  for  the  family  and  their 
friends  to  enjoy.  Back  of  the  conservatory  there  was  a  twenty 
by  seventy-five  foot  green  house.  On  the  sides  of  this  were 
trained  La  Marque  roses  and  night  blooming  cereus.  South¬ 
west  of  the  house  was  a  painted  brick  stable.  All  this  stood 
on  a  plot  of  ground  facing  East  Eighty-fourth  Street,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Avenue  B  almost  all  the  way  to  Avenue  A. 

Part  of  the  place  from  Avenue  B  to  just  beyond  the  house 
was  given  over  to  a  garden.  It  was  partly  a  formal  garden 
with  tall  and  low  boxwood  hedges  and  to  the  south  of  that 
were  fruit  trees— pears,  peaches,  etc.,  and  then  a  large  veg¬ 
etable  and  berry  garden. 

A  semi-circular  driveway  in  front  of  the  house  led  to 
two  gates  that  opened  on  Eighty-fourth  Street.  A  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  house  a  driveway  ran  from  East 
Eighty-fourth,  Street  to  the  stable.  Beyond  that  to  the  west 
lay  the  pasture. 

East  Eighty-third  Street  had  not  been  cut  through,  but 
a  lane  ran  from  Avenue  A  as  far  as  our  stable.  South  of  the 
Rutter  place  there  was  a  large  truck  farm  worked  by  a  man 
who  for  some  reason  was  called  “Long  John.” 

A  gardener  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog  came  with  the 
place— that  is,  Father  engaged  the  gardener  and  bought  the 
dog.  After  the  family  were  settled  and  wanted  to  give  Nick, 
the  Newfoundland,  the  run  of  the  place,  the  gardener  warned 
Father  that  the  dbg  was  very  vicious  and  too  dangerous  to 
leave  unchained.  Upon  investigation,  it  proved  that  he  did 
make  furious  lunges  at  everyone  who  approached  his  kennel 
and  he  had  to  be  fed  and  provided  with  fresh  straw  for  his 
bedding  with  long  poles. 
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Harry,  who  was  then  about  fifteen,  was  very  fond  of 
dogs  and  he  begged  Father  to  give  orders  that  he  alone 
should  feed  Nick  so  that  he  could  try  to  train  him.  Father 
consented,  when  Harry  promised  to  be  very  careful,  and  not 
to  let  the  dog  run  loose. 

Harry  soon  found  that  the  gardener  had  made  Nick 
vicious,  by  keeping  him  tied,  and  teasing  him  by  throwing 
toads  at  him.  Toads  exude  a  substance  that  is  nauseating  to 
clogs.  In  a  short  time  Harry  had  won  Nick’s  devotion  and 
then  began  the  training.  It  was  not  long  before  the  dog 
could  be  given  his  freedom  and  August,  who  was  a  little 
child,  could  ride  on  his  back  and  play  with  him.  The 
gardener,  needless  to  say,  was  dismissed  very  soon. 

It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  gardener  to  furnish  and 
arrange  fresh  flowers  for  the  table  either  from  the  green¬ 
house  or  the  garden.  Very  nice  arrangements  for  the  table 
were  made  by  the  gardener  who  was  on  the  place  when  the 
family  moved  in.  When  the  next  applicant  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  he  dwelt  on  the  beautiful  bouquets  he  could  make. 
He  was  engaged  and  came  to  work  on  Saturday.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  Sunday  dinner  he  brought  the  waitress  her  “bouquet.” 
It  was  a  short-stemmed,  tightly  packed  and  tightly  bound 
pyramid  of  flowers  that  looked  as  if  a  lawn  mower  had  been 
run  over  it.  The  poor  waitress  brought  the  hopeless  bunch 
to  Mother.  Mother  showed  the  gardener  how  she  wanted 
it  done.  He  tried  and  did  loosen  up  the  next  bouquets  a  bit, 
but  they  always  looked  as  if  any  flower  that  protruded  be¬ 
yond  the  others  had  been  clipped  off.  Finally  Mother  took 
over  the  job  herself. 

Another  man  we  had  brought  in  lovely  flowers  and  the 
colors  always  harmonized.  Mother  could  not  believe  it  when 
he  told  her  that  he  was  color  blind.  To  test  him,  she  showed 
him  a  pink  and  a  red  rose  and  said,  “James,  what  color  are 
these?”  He  studied  them  for  a  long  time  and  at  last  he  said, 
“I  should  say,  Mrs.  Merz,  that  that  one  is  dark  gray  and 
this  one  is  light  gray.” 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  place  was  a  beautiful,  clear 
spring  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  garden.  It  bubbled 
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up  through  an  oblong  patch  of  sand  and  gravel  and  never 
varied  in  wet  or  dry  seasons. 

One  Sunday  morning  August  emerged  from  the  house 
freshly  scrubbed  and  tubbed  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day  in  a  white  braided  pique  suit  with  a  kilt  skirt.  Spot¬ 
less  and  starched  he  walked  around  the  garden  and  presently 
wandered  to  the  spring.  It  looked  cool  and  bubbly  and  was 
quite  too  tempting  for  any  small  boy.  He  began  to  play  in 
it  and  was  having  a  fine  time  when  he  grew  careless.  There 
was  a  splash  and  a  yell.  Then  a  dripping,  conscience-stricken 
youngster  fled  to  the  house. 

In  his  tumble  and  struggle  to  get  out,  he  made  the 
spring  roily.  The  next  morning  the  gardener  started  to  clean 
it  out  and  smooth  out  the  sand  and  gravel.  As  his  hand  sank 
into  the  soft  mud  under  the  o-ravel  it  touched  something 
cold  and  hard.  He  clug  along  the  length  of  the  pool  and 
discovered  that  the  spring  had  its  origin  in  the  Croton 
Reservoir  and  came  from  there  via  a  leaky  water  main. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Water  Department.  Men  were  sent 
and  the  place  lost  the  “spring”  that  had  flowed  unfailing  for 
years. 

Moored  to  the  shore  of  the  East  River,  where  Carl 
Schurz  Park  is  now  located,  was  a  floating,  slatted  enclosure 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  bath  houses.  Here  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  did  their  swimming.  Ottilie  went 
regularly  until  the  place  closed  up  in  the  fall.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  summer,  her  hair  was  never 
completely  dry.  Only  good  swimmers  were  allowed  to  swim 
outside  the  enclosure  in  the  river  itself.  Once  Frida  swam 
outside  and  had  a  bad  time  getting  back  from  the  float  to 
the  shore.  She  had  not  realized  how  strong  the  tide  was  at 
this  point  and  had  over-rated  her  strength.  She  came  close 
to  drowning. 

Harry  was  too  interested  in  rowing  to  devote  any  time 
to  swimming,  but  Nick  saw  to  it  that  Harry  took  him  to  the 
river  regularly.  When  he  came  home  from  school  he  used  to 
sit  on  the  porch  to  read  the  paper.  Nick  waited  patiently 
for  a  while  and  then  he  would  hopefully  run  back  and  forth 
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to  the  gate  several  times.  His  next  move  was  to  speak.  If 
Harry  continued  to  ignore  him,  Nick  s  patience  gave  out 
and  up  would  come  one  huge  black  paw  that  swept  the 
paper  right  out  of  Harry’s  hands.  Then  there  would  be  a 
tug  at  his  coat  sleeve  and  Harry  knew  there  would  be  no 
peace  for  him  until  Nick  had  had  his  swim.  There  was  no 
reason  why  Nick  could  not  have  gone  alone  except  that 
that  was  no  fun. 

When  August  was  old  enough,  Father  offered  him  his 
choice  of  a  pony  or  a  goat.  Nobody  could  understand  why 
he  insisted  that  he  preferred  a  goat.  But  a  goat  it  was,  and 
Billy  arrived;  also  a  beautiful  set  of  harness  and  a  wagon. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  Billy  did  not  like  the  harness 
and  still  less  did  he  like  the  wagon.  So  the  harness  hung 
on  a  hook,  August  pulled  the  wagon,  and  Billy  roamed  free. 

The  first  or  second  summer  in  the  Eighty-fourth  Street 
house  a  friend  of  Father’s,  who  was  interested  in  bee  keep¬ 
ing,  took  Father  to  see  a  Frenchman  who  was  a  bee  keeper. 
They  both  tried  to  persuade  Father  to  buy  a  hive  or  two  and 
make  it  a  hobby.  Father  was  cool  to  the  idea  and  remained 
unpersuaded.  Imagine  his  astonishment  when  a  week  or  so 
later  two  hives  and  the  bill  arrived.  He  had  the  hives  set  in 
the  garden,  bought  a  book  on  bee  keeping  and  started  forth 
to  ride  his  new  hobby. 

In  due  time  the  bees  swarmed.  The  book  said  the  queen 
would  settle  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  workers  would 
cluster  about  her,  clinging  to  her,  the  branch  and  each  other. 
“You  then  hold  the  open  hive  beneath  them  and  give  the 
branch  a  sharp  rap.  This  will  loosen  the  bees’  hold  on  the 
branch  and  they  will  drop  into  the  hive  which  is  then 
closed.  The  bees  will  promptly  set  to  work  in  their  new 
home.’’  It  sounded  easy. 

Father,  armed  with  a  smoke  bellows,  a  net  over  his 
head,  and  rubber  gloves  on  his  hands,  followed  the  swarm 
through  the  street  with  an  excited  and  interested  crowd  of 
neighborhood  youngsters  at  his  heels.  There  were  lots  of  fine 
trees  with  tempting  branches  on  the  way  but  the  perverse 
queen  bee  scorned  them  all  in  favor  of  the  capital  of  a 
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Corinthian  column  of  a  neighbor’s  house.  There  were  no 
directions  in  the  book  for  this,  and  that  swarm  was  lost. 

The  next  swarm  settled  on  top  of  a  fence  post.  Those 
bees  had  just  never  learned  the  rules. 

The  first  year  in  Eighty-fourth  Street  when  the  fall  and 
winter  rains  came  Ottilie  and  Gene  would  trudge  to  school 
through  thick  and  thin.  The  streets  were  not  paved  and  deep 
ruts  and  pools  formed.  On  cold  days  these  would  freeze  over 
and  Gene  used  to  walk  ahead  to  find  the  places  that  were 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  their  weight.  Gene,  however, 
was  lighter  than  Ottilie  and  often  his  stepping  on  the  ice 
weakened  it  just  enough  so  that  when  poor  Ottilie  stepped 
on  it  she  broke  through  and  got  a  wetting.  The  following 
winter  they  both  took  to  wearing  rubber  boots  to  school. 

One  First  of  April  Ottilie  was  wearing  an  apron.  Most 
little  girls  did  in  those  days.  The  aprons  were  white  with 
embroidery  and  tucks  to  decorate  them.  They  had  bibs 
with  strings  that  came  over  the  shoulders  and  strings  that 
tied  at  the  waistline  in  the  back—  (see  any  illustrated  edition 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland).  The  apron  Ottilie  was  wearing 
that  day  was  one  that  she  particularly  hated  but  Mother, 
having  put  many  loving  stitches  into  it,  was  proud  of  her 
handiwork.  As  Ottilie  passed  Mother  that  morning,  she  said, 
“Oh,  Ottilie,  you  have  torn  your  apron!’’  Ottilie,  startled, 
said,  “Where?” 

“April  Fool!”  said  Mother. 

Ottilie  laughed  but  she  thought,  “I  wish  it  were  torn.” 
It  was  an  idea. 

After  school  that  day  Ottilie  and  Gene  were  chasing 
each  other  in  the  garden.  Gene  caught  her  by  the  apron  just 
as  they  got  to  the  corner  of  the  greenhouse.  Ottilie  made  a 
quick  turn  around  the  corner.  Gene  held  on.  The  apron 
caught  on  a  projection.  For  once  Ottilie  forgot  her  con¬ 
science  and  put  on  an  extra  spurt  of  speed.  There  was  a 
loud  ripping  sound  and  pretty  soon  Ottilie  came  to  Mother 
to  say  “My  apron  is  torn.”  Repairs  were  beyond  even 
Mother’s  skillful  fingers  and  she  said,  “That  is  what  I  get  for 
my  joke.”  Little  did  she  guess  how  true  that  was. 
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Once  the  family  was  settled  in  the  new  home  they 
began  to  invite  friends  and  soon  it  was  open  house,  especially 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Father  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  music  and  met  many  musicians.  Millie  was  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  so  the  Sunday  evening  gatherings 
soon  became  impromptu  musicals  with  some  really  fine 
artists  taking  part. 

Among  those  who  were  most  frequent  guests  at  these 
gatherings  were  Nahan  and  Frank  Franko,  and  their  sister, 
who  was  a  fine  pianist.  There  was  also  a  ’cellist  named 
Wilhelm  Muller,  a  pianist  named  Weninger  who  was  Mil¬ 
lie’s  teacher,  and  another  ’cellist  named  Heusner,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  play  with  Millie  one  afternoon  a  week  in 
the  hope  of  curing  her  of  an  overwhelming  nervousness 
when  playing  before  people.  There  were  others  and  many 
who,  while  not  performers,  understood  and  enjoyed  good 
music. 

Now  and  then  funny  or  embarrassing  situations  arose, 
as  once  when  Father  came  home  and  said  that  he  had  met  a 
very  fine  ’cellist  from  Berlin,  William  Muller,  who  had 
been  a  favorite  artist  at  court.  He  had  come  to  this  country 
with  his  wife,  two  young  sons  and  little  daughter,  but  had 
been  unable  to  get  a  foothold.  Father  invited  him  and  his 
wife  for  dinner  on  a  certain  evening  he  knew  to  be  free, 
and  advised  Mother  to  make  it  just  a  family  dinner  and  to 
dress  very  simply  as  he  knew  their  guests  were  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

Mother  planned  a  nice  but  simple  dinner  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  poor  musician  and  his  wife.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  the  doorbell  rang  and  in  swept  a  vision  of 
gorgeousness  from  the  fine  feathers  in  her  hair  to  the 
luxurious  evening  coat  thrown  over  her  equally  costly  and 
elaborate  evening  gown,  followed  by  her  husband  in  white 
tie  and  tails,  to  be  received  by  Mother  and  Father  looking 
like  church  mice,  she  in  her  simplest  gray  dress  and  he  in  a 
business  suit. 

Thinking  that  they  would  enjoy  the  musical  parties  on 
Sunday  evenings,  Mother  invited  them  for  Sunday  night 
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supper  the  following  week.  Just  a  little  before  one  o’clock 
that  Sunday  afternoon  the  doorbell  rang  and  in  walked  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Muller,  their  two  sons  about  fifteen  and  seventeen 
and  their  little  daughter. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Merz,’’  gushed  Mrs.  Muller,  “we  could  not 
remember  whether  you  had  invited  us  for  dinner  or  for 
supper.  I  hope  you  are  expecting  us.” 

Mother  never  knew  whether  she  was  going  to  have  just 
the  nine  members  of  the  family  or  twenty  odd,  counting 
guests,  at  her  Sunday  night  suppers,  so  she  had  long  since 
learned  to  take  five  unexpected  guests  in  her  stride,  and 
dinner  went  off  without  a  hitch.  Naturally,  they  stayed  for 
the  evening  and  apparently  enjoyed  it  for  they  came  fre¬ 
quently  after  that  and  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
Sunday  evenings. 

Our  boys  got  more  than  musical  pleasure  out  of  it. 
They  had  great  fun  passing  Father’s  cigars  several  times 
during  the  evening  and  watching  Mr.  Muller  take  two  each 
time,  one  for  his  pocket  and  one  to  smoke,  while  his  sons, 
both  too  young  to  smoke  cigars,  took  two  or  three  apiece 
at  every  opportunity  to  put  in  their  pockets.  They  kept 
“papa”  fairly  well  supplied  with  Father’s  excellent  cigars. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Muller  was  again  in  financial 
straits  and  came  to  Father  to  ask  for  a  loan.  He  said  he 
would  leave  his  cello  at  the  house  for  security.  Father  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  man’s  debt  for  all  the  pleasure  he  had 
given  him  and  his  guests  and  was  happy  to  be  able  to  make 
some  return.  He  gladly  made  the  loan  but  declined  to  accept 
any  security  for  it.  Mr.  Muller  in  turn  refused  to  accept  the 
money  except  on  his  own  terms.  He  said  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
venience  to  him  to  leave  the  instrument  at  the  house  as 
it  was  not  the  only  one  he  had  and  it  would  save  him  carry¬ 
ing  it  back  and  forth.  When  Father  saw  that  it  was  really  the 
only  was  he  could  help  Mr.  Muller,  he  agreed  and  the  cello 
was  left  at  the  house. 

After  a  while  the  Muller  family  vanished  from  the  scene 
and  the  cello  was  left  on  Father’s  hands.  It  was  moved  to 
Astoria  with  us  and  later  to  Newark.  Many  years  later  Carl 
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Viard  became  interested  in  it  and  it  was  taken  to  Frida’s 
home.  One  day  she  discovered  “Stradivarius”  marked  on 
it.  we  realized  it  was  quite  unlikely  that  it  was  a  genuine 
Stradivarius  but  were  puzzled  by  the  mark.  Then  one  even¬ 
ing  some  friends  of  Helen’s  and  Carl’s  saw  the  instrument. 
They  had  known  the  Mullers  and  told  Helen  and  Carl  the 
story  behind  Mr.  Muller’s  coming  to  this  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  brothers  who,  together,  formed  a  well-known 
string  quartet  in  Germany  until  1873,  when  Wilhelm  Mul¬ 
ler  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Hochschule  (Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music)  in  Berlin  and  first  ’cellist  in  the  private  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  became  a  great  fav¬ 
orite  of  the  Emperor  who,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  presented 
him  with  one  of  the  comparatively  few  ’cellos  made  by 
Stradivarious.  Now,  Wilhelm  Muller  liked  to  live  extrava¬ 
gantly  and  usually  was  hard  pressed  for  money.  It  soon  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  it  was  a  pity  to  have  so  much  money, 
which  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  spend,  tied  up  in  his  ’cello; 
so  he  set  about  having  a  copy  made  and  sold  his  valuable 
instrument,  reasoning  correctly  that  the  Emperor  would 
never  know  the  difference.  But  he  did  not  count  on  a  mali¬ 
cious  informer  and  just  about  the  time  the  money  was  spent 
the  story  was  carried  to  the  Emperor  s  ears  and  Wilhelm 
Muller,  having  fallen  into  disfavor,  found  it  expedient  to 
leave  Germany  with  his  family  and  seek  his  fortune  else¬ 
where. 

With  so  many  people  invited  and  uninvited  being  freely 
welcomed,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some  hangers 
on.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man  who  had  once  come  with 
one  of  the  other  guests  and  then  continued  to  appear  alone. 
He  was  a  real  “Miss  Nancy”  and  was  despised  by  every  one 
in  the  family  from  Father  and  Mother  down  to  the  children. 
Of  course  nothing  could  be  done  but  endure  his  company. 

One  Sunday  Harry  was  missing  at  dinner  time.  Father 
and  Mother  looked  disapprovingly  at  the  empty  place,  but 
Harry  did  not  turn  up.  After  dinner  they  went  into  the  gar¬ 
den  and  found  Harry  and  the  unpopular  guest  in  earnest 
conversation  on  a  bench.  Harry  promptly  left  him  for  them 
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to  entertain  and  disappeared.  He  went  to  the  kitchen  where 
he  begged  a  handout  from  the  cook.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  met  “Miss  Nancy”  turning  in  at  the  gate  just  before 
dinner  and  had  led  him  off  to  look  at  pets  and  flowers, 
vegetables  and  what  not,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  house 
until  dinner  was  over.  The  poor  young  man  was  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  pets,  or  flowers,  or  vegetables  in  their 
raw  state,  but  Harry  was  merciless  in  his  enthusiasm.  As 
the  help  disliked  the  man  as  much  as  the  family  did,  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  joke,  and  Harry  was  stuffed  with  good  things  to 
eat.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Harry,  comfortably  replete, 
contemplated  the  unfortunate  young  man’s  probable  pangs 
of  hunger  with  malicious  joy.  Mother  and  Father  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  Harry’s  inhospitable  behavior  before  late  that  evening 
when  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  absence  at  dinner.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  laughed  too  hard  to  scold  effectually. 
At  any  rate,  while  the  unwelcome  guest  continued  to  come, 
he  arrived  just  before  supper  after  that  and  the  family  was 
spared  several  hours  of  weekly  boredom. 

Not  only  did  friends,  and  friends’  friends  come  to  the 
house,  but  friends’,  and  friends’  friends’  unwanted  pets  came 
searching  for  homes.  We  already  had  cows,  hens,  a  goat  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog  on  the  place  when  Carl  came  home 
with  a  request  from  one  of  his  friends  that  Mother  take  in 
a  deer  that  he  had  won  in  a  raffle  and  could  not  keep  in  a 
city  house.  Mother  had  just  read  an  account  of  a  buck  that 
had  killed  his  owner,  and  while  she  was  still  making  it  clear 
that  bucks  were  dangerous  pets,  and  that  she  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  one,  a  truck  with  the  deer  in  it  arrived.  Turned  loose 
in  the  pasture,  he  promptly  jumped  the  fence  and  had  to 
be  driven  back.  He  seemed  a  mild  creature  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  him,  for  the  moment  he  was  tethered  to 
a  pole. 

The  poor  animal  had  evidently  experienced  some  rough 
treatment  and  was  terrified  of  men.  Unfortunately,  while 
he  was  still  tethered  to  the  pole,  a  caller  came  to  the  house 
and,  finding  that  the  family  was  still  at  dinner,  told  the  maid 
not  to  disturb  them.  He  would  wait  in  the  garden.  Not 
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knowing  about  the  deer  and  his  fear  of  men  he  walked  in 
its  direction  to  sit  on  a  bench.  When  the  poor  deer  saw  a 
man  approach,  he  made  one  wild  leap  for  freedom,  caught 
in  the  rope  and  fell  with  a  broken  leg. 

Mother  was  called  at  once.  She  realized  that  in  his  fright¬ 
ened  condition  no  veterinarian  could  approach  him,  so  she 
did  what  she  could  herself.  Feeling  that  the  bone  was  not 
much  displaced,  she  applied  splints  lined  with  cotton  batting 
and  bandaged  it  all  securely.  Then  she  led  him  to  a  nearby 
shed  and  shut  him  into  that  with  some  corn  and  water  with¬ 
in  reach.  He  managed  to  lie  down  but  would  touch  no  food. 

The  next  day  he  was  a  very  sick  and  feverish  deer. 
Mother  made  him  more  comfortable  by  wetting  the  cotton 
batting  on  his  leg,  and  as  he  was  far  too  sick  to  eat  or  drink, 
she  washed  his  mouth  out  with  cold  water  at  intervals.  For 
days  this  went  on  and  then  Mother  said,  “If  he  is  not  better 
tomorrow,  a  veterinarian  will  have  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.” 

Next  morning  Mother  went  to  the  shed  to  find  that 
Boy,  as  he  was  called,  had  eaten,  not  only  his  corn,  but  his 
wet  compress  as  well.  His  nose  was  cooler  and  Mother  felt 
she  was  making  progress  in  her  treatment.  She  applied  fresh 
bandages  and  gave  him  more  food  and  water.  Only  Mother 
entered  or  went  near  the  shed. 

After  some  time  Boy  decided  that  he  could  walk.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  was  introduced  to,  and  became  accustomed  to,  the 
men  on  the  place  and  then  he  was  kept  in  the  pasture  with 
the  cows  by  day  and  in  a  box  stall  at  night.  As  long  as  he 
lived,  and  that  was  for  years,  he  adored  Mother. 

Billy  bossed  and  butted  the  newcomer  around  at  will 
when  the  latter  had  no  antlers  but  one  day  Boy’s  new  antlers 
had  grown  and  became  hard  and  bare  of  the  velvet  and  then 
the  worm  turned. 

Mother  heard  a  queer  sound,  “Eh-eh-eh!”  It  was  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again.  When  she  went  to  investigate,  the 
sound  led  her  to  the  pasture.  As  she  drew  near  she  heard 
some  boys  yelling,  “He’ll  kill  him,”  “He’ll  kill  him!”  She 
hurried  and  found  poor  Billy  pinned  against  the  fence  by 
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Boy’s  terrible  antlers.  Every  time  Billy  tried  to  bleat,  Boy 
rammed  and  cut  his  cries  to  a  squeak.  Boy  was  driven  off 
by  the  men  but  Billy’s  sides  were  gored  and  bleeding.  His 
wounds  soon  healed  and  Boy  found  Billy  a  respectful  goat 
after  that. 

One  day  the  laundress  came  to  Mother  and  said,  “Mrs. 
Merz,  will  you  please  come  out  and  see  what  that  baste  av  a 
goat  did  now?’’ 

“What  is  it,  Maggie?’’  asked  Mother. 

“Sure,  an  he  et  all  the  sleeves  of  Mr.  Merz’s  shirts.” 

This  was  terrible  and  Mother  went  out  to  view  the 
damage.  As  she  was  standing  on  the  laundry  place  she  felt 
a  tug  at  her  skirt.  Wide  fringes  on  overskirts  were  fashion¬ 
able  at  the  time  and  hers  were  very  nice. 

“August,  don’t  do  that,”  Mother  said.  But  the  tug  came 
again  and  again  as  she  was  talking  to  Maggie.  Presently  she 
reached  down  to  make  August  stop  and  came  in  contact  with 
a  horn!  It  was  not  August  trying  to  attract  her  attention,  but 
Billy  having  a  desert  of  fringe  after  a  dinner  of  starched 
shirt  sleeves.  Half  of  Mother’s  fringe  was  sfone. 

o  o 

Doris  Scharringhausen,  Aunt  Elise’s  daughter,  came  to 
make  her  home  with  Mother  and  Father  for  a  while  after 
her  mother  died.  She  was  like  a  daughter  in  the  house.  One 
summer  day,  wishing  to  be  helpful,  she  started  to  cut  the 
bread.  She  was  in  the  butler’s  pantry  which  was  between 
the  dining  room  and  the  breakfast  room.  The  latter  had  a 
door  that  opened  into  the  garden.  As  Doris  was  busy  slicing 
the  extra  long  loaf,  the  other  end  was  joggled.  She  suspected 
that  August  was  trying  to  tease  her  and  said,  “August,  stop. 
I  can’t  slice  the  bread.”  It  happened  again.  She  turned  im¬ 
patiently  to  make  August  stop  and  found  Boy  standing  be¬ 
side  her,  nibbling  the  other  end  of  the  loaf.  He  had  simply 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in  so  quietly  that  she  had  not 
heard  him. 

On  another  morning  Doris  was  in  the  hall  when  Father 
started  for  business.  A  minute  or  two  later  the  bell  rang, 
thinking  it  was  Father  coming  back  for  something  he  had 
forgotten,  she  opened  the  door  and  just  for  fun  stepped 
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behind  it  against  the  wall.  To  her  surprise,  not  Father,  but 
Boy  walked  in  proudly  bearing  his  beautiful  antlers.  This 
was  before  the  day  of  electric  bells,  but  Boy  must  have  nib¬ 
bled  hopefully  at  the  knob  of  the  bell-pull  and  so  had  rung 
the  bell. 

Doris  called  Mother  who  came  and  patted  Boy  to  detain 
him  in  the  hall,  while  she  sent  Doris  off  to  have  one  of  the 
men  bring  her  a  measure  of  corn.  By  the  time  the  corn  came, 
Boy  had  moved  on  to  the  dining  room  door,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  turn  around,  so  Mother,  with  the  corn, 
lured  him  through  the  dining  room  to  the  conservatory.  The 
worst  hazard  was  getting  him  past  a  pier  glass.  She  knew 
that  if  he  saw  his  reflection  he  would  in  all  probability  think 
it  a  rival  buck  and  in  attempting  to  drive  off  his  enemy, 
destroy  the  mirror.  Fortunately,  he  was  so  engrossed  in  the 
corn  that  he  did  not  see  his  image  and  went  quietly  through 
the  door  and  down  the  few  steps  into  the  conservatory.  Still 
offering  him  the  corn  every  few  feet,  she  led  him  through 
the  length  of  the  forty-foot  conservatory  and  then  through 
the  seventy-five-foot  green  house.  Here  she  turned  the  corn 
over  to  the  gardener,  Leonhardt,  and  told  him  to  lure  Boy 
in  the  same  way  to  the  stable. 

Leonhardt,  being  a  very  powerful  man  and  a  very  stub¬ 
born  and  opinionated  German,  scorned  any  such  pussy¬ 
footing,  and,  setting  down  the  corn,  he  grasped  Boy  by  the 
antlers  and  tried  to  force  him  to  come.  He  realized  his  mis¬ 
take  too  late,  for  a  deer  is  very  strong  and,  if  crossed  can  be 
very  dangerous. 

Leonhardt  could  not  drag  Boy  along  and  was  afraid  to 
let  go.  In  a  few  minutes  his  hands  were  bruised  and  bleeding 

o  D 

with  the  twisting  of  Boy's  antlers  as  he  struggled  to  get  loose. 
At  last  the  second  man  came  with  ropes  and  tied  Boy  up  so 
he  could  not  offer  much  resistance  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  they  shut  him  up  in  his  stall. 

Some  time  after  this,  another  acquaintance  needed  a 
home  for  a  parrot.  His  family  had  come  up  from  Trinidad 
which  was  the  family  home  and  had  brought  an  old  parrot 
that  had  been  owned  by  the  family  for  years.  Parrots  grow 
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very  old  and  he  was  said  to  be  ninety  or  more.  For  some 
reason  they  could  not  keep  him  in  New  York  and  wanted  a 
good  home  for  him.  They  wondered  if  Mother  would  take 
him.  Mother  was  willing  and  Polly  arrived.  He  had  never 
been  caged,  so  Mother  fastened  him  to  the  railing  of  the 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  steps  into  the  conservatory  with 
a  key  chain  and  ring.  Polly  promptly  went  to  work  on  the 
ring  and  shortly  he  was  free.  After  breaking  about  a  dozen 
key  rings,  he  not  only  was  free  but  found  himself  an  open 
window  through  which  he  departed  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  a  shed  near  the  hen  house. 

While  he  was  still  in  the  house,  he  used  to  take  seeds 
from  between  Mother’s  fingers  and  even  from  between  her 
lips.  When  his  former  owner  heard  this,  he  condemned 
himself  for  neglecting  to  warn  Mother  that  Polly  was  a  very 
vicious  parrot  and  quite  apt  to  give  a  bad  bite! 

There  was  no  getting  him  back  to  the  house,  so  Mother 
decided  to  wait  for  cold  weather  to  drive  him  indoors,  but 
it  never  did.  He  liked  his  home  on  some  old  bean  poles  in 
the  shed,  but  he  also  liked  the  hens  and  their  food.  His 
particular  favorite  among  the  hens  was  a  black  one.  He 
tyrannized  over  all  the  others,  but  his  black  friend  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  everything  he  liked. 

A  few  days  after  he  went  to  live  in  the  open  shed  he  saw 
Nick  being  fed.  Nick  had  long  since  become  a  civilized 
member  of  the  family  but  he  would  brook  no  interference 
with  his  dinner.  Polly  cocked  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
pan  of  food  that  had  been  set  down  before  Nick’s  dog  house. 
Then  he  leisurely  wandered  over  to  it. 

Mother  saw  it  happen  but  was  too  far  away  to  intervene. 
She  said,  “Goodbye,  Polly!’’  Nick  saw  him  and  lunged  at  the 
intruder.  Polly  flapped  his  wings  and  gave  one  fiendish 
screech.  Nick  turned  tail,  fled  into  his  house  and  stayed 
there  while  Polly  made  a  careful  examination  of  his  dinner, 
chose  a  few  choice  tit-bits  and  then  walked  off.  Ever  after¬ 
wards  Polly  and  his  black  hen  would  be  waiting  for  Nick’s 
dinner  and  Nick  stood  by  respectfully  while  the  two  mis¬ 
creants  took  their  pick.  Then  poor  Nick  could  have  the  rest. 
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When  Carl’s  friend  who  had  owned  the  parrot  heard 
about  it  he  said  Polly  had  lived  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
Trinidad  and  there  too  had  had  a  favorite  black  hen.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  lived  out  of  doors  winter  and  summer. 
No  coaxing  would  bring  him  into  the  house. 

Some  time  later  Polly  got  into  more  mischief.  Every  so 
often  the  hens  would  be  discovered  in  the  vegetable  garden 
scratching  up  the  seedlings.  Nobody  would  acknowledge 
leaving  the  chicken  yard  gate  open,  yet  the  hens  found  it 
open  and  walked  through  it.  By  this  time  some  turkeys  had 
been  acquired. 

One  day  Mother  went  to  the  vegetable  garden  to  see 
how  it  was  coming  along.  She  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
Polly  work  open  the  catch  on  the  chicken  yard  gate.  It  swung 
open  and  Polly  and  his  black  friend  walked  into  the  garden 
followed  by  the  turkeys  and  after  them  came  the  roosters, 
followed  by  the  hens.  It  was  a  long  procession  that  went 
straight  to  the  vegetable  garden.  Polly  was  a  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  and  no  bird  in  the  parade  broke  ranks  to  precede 
him.  He  had  at  some  time  broken  his  wing  and  it  looked  as 
if  he  were  carrying  a  gun.  This  time  they  were  all  “shooed” 
back  in  a  hurry  and  a  “Polly-proof”  catch  was  put  on 
the  gate. 

V 

Presently  the  egg  supply  began  to  diminish  unaccount¬ 
ably.  Mother  and  Tom,  the  second  man,  consulted  about  the 
probable  cause.  Tom  said  that  he  suspected  thieves  and  that 
he  was  going  to  keep  watch  over  the  hen  house.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  came  running  to  the  house  breathlessly  shouting, 
“Boss,  Boss,  I’ve  got  the  egg  thief,  Sir!”  He  always  called 
Father  “Boss.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“Come  quick,  come!”  was  all  Tom  would  say. 

They  hurried  to  a  window  in  the  hen  house  and  looked 
in.  There  was  Polly  sitting  in  front  of  a  nest  in  which  a  hen 
was  about  to  lay  an  egg.  Polly  became  impatient  and  chased 
the  hen  off  the  nest.  The  egg  was  laid  on  the  hen  house 
floor.  Polly  broke  the  shell,  and  before  he  finished,  the  egg 
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was  entirely  disposed  of.  It  was  at  least  the  second  one  that 
morning. 

Before  measures  could  be  taken  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  hen  house  one  poor  hen  who  kept  him  waiting  too  long 
was  pecked  on  the  head.  She  received  a  brain  injury  and 
always  ran  off  at  an  angle  from  where  she  appeared  to  want 
to  go.  She  was  unable  to  pick  up  corn  except  by  accident 
and  had  to  be  killed. 

Finally  Polly  succumbed  either  to  old  age  or  the  rugged 
life  he  insisted  upon  leading.  One  morning  some  years  after 
his  arrival  he  was  found  dead  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
his  bean  poles. 

One  day  Aunt  Dorette  came  to  see  Mother  and  told  her 
a  sad  story  of  two  school  teachers  and  their  dog,  neighbors 
of  Aunt  Dorette’s  in  Newark.  The  father  of  the  girls  drank 
heavily  and  whenever  he  was  drunk  he  abused  the  dog  and 
kicked  her  out  into  the  street  where  some  neighborhood 
hoodlums  amused  themselves  by  tying  tin  cans  to  her  tail. 
The  girls  were  frantic  over  the  ill  treatment  their  pet  suf¬ 
fered.  Aunt  Dorette  said  she  knew  of  a  good  home  for  the 
dog,  and  as  usual,  Mother’s  home  was  it. 

Nellie  became  a  new  member  of  the  family  and  soon 
presented  them  with  a  litter  of  puppies.  Homes  were  found 
for  all  but  the  prettiest— a  little  female  who  was  chosen  to 
stay  with  the  family.  She  was  named  ‘Beauty”  but  as  she 
grew  up  she  lost  her  looks  and  her  name  was  corrupted  to 
“Boots.”  But  that  did  not  stick.  They  all  loved  her  too  much 
and  “Bootsie”  was  what  she  was  always  called. 

After  Nellie  had  come  Gene  used  to  play  a  mean  trick 
on  her.  In  winter  he  wore  a  coat  with  a  hood  hanging  from 
the  collar.  When  he  came  home  from  school  on  dark  winter 
afternoons  he  would  pull  the  hood  over  his  head  and  well 
down  over  his  face  and  then  come  through  the  gate.  If  the 
wind  did  not  carry  his  scent  to  Nellie,  she  invariably  went 
for  him  with  a  rush.  Then  when  she  got  close  enough 
to  recognize  him,  she  would  come  crawling  to  him  in  an 
agony  of  shame  and  humiliation.  She  would  come  again  and 
again  with  her  apologies.  Gene  thought  it  a  great  joke  but 
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poor  Nellie  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  ever  learned 
to  investigate  first. 

Nellie  had  been  so  badly  treated  by  her  drunken  master 
and  the  boys  on  the  street  that  she  hated  all  strange  men 
and  boys.  Bootsie  inherited  her  dislike,  and  with  Nick’s 
strength  and  determination  to  defend  what  he  considered 
his  property.  Father  thought  it  wise  to  have  the  dogs  shut 
up  in  the  barnyard  where  their  kennels  were,  at  night,  and 
when  no  one  was  around  to  control  them.  This  set  Father’s 
mind  at  rest,  though  it  greatly  interfered  with  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  watch  dogs. 

Three  dogs,  two  cows,  a  deer,  a  goat,  a  cat,  a  parrot, 
turkeys  and  chickens  on  the  place  completed  our  menagerie. 

The  orange  trees  in  the  conservatory  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  before.  Once  when  one  of  the  girls  invited  some  of 
her  friends  up  for  an  afternoon,  the  table  was  set  with 
a  freshly  cut  orange  twig  bearing  an  orange  and  a  few  green 
leaves  at  each  place.  The  green  foliage  and  bright  orange 
fruit  made  a  lovely  table  decoration  and  gave  a  great  thrill 
to  these  New  York  girls  who  had  never  seen  them  growing 
before.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  for  home 
Mother  offered  them  paper  in  which  to  wrap  up  their 
oranges.  They  all  refused  saying  it  was  not  everybody  who 
could  carry  a  twig  bearing  an  orange  grown  in  New  York 
through  its  streets  and  they  certainly  were  not  going  to 
miss  the  experience. 

When  the  orange  trees  were  in  full  bloom  one  year,  a 
a  friend  of  Carl’s  came  to  Mother  in  great  distress.  He  was 
about  to  be  married  and  had  sent  to  Florida  for  orange 
blossoms  for  his  bride.  They  had  come  but  had  turned 
brown  on  the  trip  north  and  were  a  total  loss.  Would  Mother 
give  him  some  orange  blossoms  for  his  fiance’s  bridal  veil? 
Naturally  Mother  was  only  too  happy  to  do  so  and  he  said 
he  would  send  for  them  next  morning,— their  wedding  day. 

Next  morning  came  and  so  did  a  messenger  boy  with  an 
enormous  hat  box  for  the  orange  blossoms.  Mother  was 
aghast.  If  she  had  stripped  the  trees  the  box  would  still 
have  presented  an  embarrassing  emptiness.  Fortunately 
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there  was  plenty  of  sheet  cotton  in  the  storecloset  and  she 
put  layers  of  it  in  the  box  and  between  the  layers  she  placed 
orange  blossoms.  Even  spreading  the  twigs  as  much  as  she 
could  her  heart  ached  as  she  robbed  the  trees  of  so  many 
lovely  flowers  and  thought  of  all  the  fruit  she  was  losing. 

After  returning  from  their  honeymoon  the  young 
couple  called.  While  Father  conversed  with  the  young  hus¬ 
band  the  bride  chattered  to  Mother,  “John  is  so  wonderful. 
He  even  sent  all  the  way  to  Florida  for  orange  blossoms 
for  me  but  I  can’t  stand  the  odor  of  them  and  he  had  ordered 
such  a  lot,  the  whole  house  would  have  reeked  with  them. 
I  just  told  the  maid  to  throw  them  all  right  out  into  the 
ash  barrel.” 

Some  time  after  the  family  moved  to  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street  Aunt  Annie’s  father,  Mr.  Traud,  asked  Mother  and 
Father  whether  they  could  spare  him  a  room  in  their  large 
house.  Mother  did  not  think  well  of  this  idea  but  Mr.  Traud 
and  his  wife  had  separated  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  on 
the  score  of  his  loneliness  and  his  desire  for  a  glimpse  of 
family  life.  He  assured  Mother  that  he  would  be  no  trouble 
and  would  go  out  for  all  his  meals  if  only  she  would  let 
him  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  for  breakfast.  Father 
and  Mr.  Traud  were  both  school  trustees  and  had  known 
each  other  for  years  and  Mother  knew  him  as  a  frequent 
and  pleasant  visitor  at  the  house  so  that  in  spite  of  her  re¬ 
luctance  to  have  an  outsider  in  the  family  she  weakened  and 
agreed.  Soon  he  was  installed.  By  and  by  a  few  stormy  days 
came  and  Mother  felt  sorry  to  see  him  forced  to  go  out  in 
such  weather  and  invited  him  to  lunch  and  soon  he  was 
very  much  a  member  of  the  family.  He  had  retired  from 
business,  and  being  a  croquet  addict  spent  many  summer 
hours  on  the  croquet  grounds  with  the  young  folk.  What 
battles  royal  they  had! 

After  he  had  lived  at  the  house  for  quite  a  while  he 
asked  Mother  whether  she  would  permit  him  to  give  a  little 
dinner  to  the  school  trustees.  It  seems  he  had  been  boasting 
so  much  of  an  old  bottle  of  wine  of  a  famous  vintage  that 
the  other  trustees  challenged  him  to  produce  it.  It  was  so 
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old  that  he  feared  it  would  soon  begin  to  deteriorate  so  he 
promised  that  he  would  invite  them  to  a  dinner  at  which  he 
would  serve  the  wine. 

Mother  agreed  to  have  the  maids  prepare  and  serve  the 
dinner  and  on  the  day  set  Mr.  Traud  brought  the  bottle  of 
wine  to  be  put  in  the  wine  cellar  to  come  to  the  proper 
temperature  to  serve.  The  maids  were  instructed  not  to  wipe 
the  dust  and  the  cobwebs  off  the  bottle  but  to  bring  it  to 
the  table  just  as  it  was.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Traud 
went  to  inspect  his  wine.  Just  as  he  came  to  tell  Mother 
that  he  could  not  find  it  the  waitress  arrived  to  say,  “Mrs. 
Merz,  Maggie  (the  laundress)  is  on  the  laundry  floor  drunk 
and  I  found  this  beside  her.”  “This”  was  Mr.  Traud’s  dusty 
cobwebby  bottle  -  -  empty. 

Poor  Mr.  Traud  was  beside  himself.  “What  can  I  do?” 
he  exclaimed.  “The  whole  dinner  hinges  on  this  wine  and 
now  I  cannot  produce  it.  I  shall  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
board  of  trustees!” 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,”  said  Mother,  “but  since  Maggie 
drank  it  and  it  is  gone,  we  can’t  serve  it.  Just  let  me  think 
how  we  can  save  the  situation.” 

As  usual  she  came  up  with  an  idea.  In  a  little  while  she 
went  to  the  disconsolate  Mr.  Traud  with  the  empty  bottle 
set  on  a  tray  with  a  ring  of  flowers  and  leaves  around  it  and 
a  garland  of  the  same  wound  around  the  bottle.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  write  a  doggerel  verse  explaining  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  that  while  he  read  it  at  the  dinner  the  tray  and 
empty  bottle  should  be  ceremoniously  shown  to  each  guest 
so  that  he  might  verify  the  vintage  from  the  dusty  old  label. 
Mr.  Traud’s  verse  and  the  empty  bottle  raised  a  great  laugh. 
Professor  David  B.  Scott,  professor  of  English  Literature  at 
City  College,  one  of  the  guests,  made  a  short  reply  in  which 
he  said  that  they  had  never  quite  believed  in  that  old  wine 
and  now  that  in  answer  to  this  challenge  Mr.  Traud  had 
been  unable  to  produce  it,  he  moved  that  his  name  be 
changed  on  the  records  from  Traud  to  Fraud.  The  dinner 
proved  a  great  success  in  spite  of  its  inauspicious  beginning. 

Another  episode  in  which  Professor  Scott  took  part  was 
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the  time  Father  hired  a  horse  and  cutter  to  take  a  Sunday 
morning  sleigh  ride.  The  snow  thawed  and  in  trying  to  turn 
the  cutter,  he  upset  and  was  covered  with  mud  from  shoulder 
to  toe.  Professor  Scott  happened  on  the  scene  and  insisted 
on  taking  him  to  his  home  nearby.  He  stood  Father  by  the 
kitchen  stove  and  scraped  off  the  mud  with  a  carving  knife. 

One  year  the  fruit  trees  were  a  particularly  beautiful 
sight,  first  in  flower  and  later  in  fruit.  As  the  fruit  ripened 
Mother  was  especially  delighted  with  one  of  two  peach  trees 
that  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  fruit  trees. 
It  was  covered  with  luscious,  yellow,  red  cheeked  peaches, 
almost  ready  for  picking.  The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Balser, 
the  wife  of  the  doctor  who  saved  Father’s  leg,  came  to  call 
on  her.  She  loved  the  garden  and  Mother  took  her  out  to 
see  her  beautiful  peach  tree.  When  they  got  there  Mrs. 
Balser  made  no  comment.  Mother  looked  up  and  saw  only 
the  green  branches. 

“Oh,”  said  Mother,  “I  brought  you  to  the  wrong  tree,” 
and  they  walked  along  the  path  to  the  other  peach  tree. 
Again  there  was  no  fruit.  The  trees  had  been  stripped  clean 
by  thieves  in  the  night. 

Since  the  dogs  were  confined  during  the  night  they 
could  not  drive  off  intruders,  but  they  certainly  would  have 
roused  the  neighborhood  with  their  barking  if  the  thieves 
had  been  strangers.  Someone  they  knew  must  have  been  an 
accomplice.  Long  John  and  the  second  man  were  suspected, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

Like  many  large  houses  in  outlying  neighborhoods  the 
Eighty-fourth  Street  house  was  equipped  with  a  burglar 
alarm.  Every  once  in  a  while  something  would  go  wrong 
and  the  burglar  alarm  set  a  gong  clanging  to  rouse  the 
household.  Father,  Carl  and  Harry  would  start  on  a  burglar 
hunt  through  the  house  and  grounds.  Father  carried  his 
trusty  shot  gun,  Carl  an  English  Bull  Dog  revolver,  and 
Harry  his  cherished  carbine  that  had  supposedly  seen  service 
in  the  Molly  McGuire  riots  in  Pennsylvania.  The  alarms 
always  proved  false  and  the  nightshirt  parade  made  the 
rounds  without  encountering  any  intruders. 
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Harry  came  nearest  to  catching  somebody  when  he  went 
on  a  hunt  by  himself.  The  year  following  the  theft  of  the 
peaches  Harry  was  awakened  one  night  by  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  and,  always  quick  with  his  gun,  he  grabbed  his  carbine 
and  hurried  out  to  see  what  was  happening.  It  wTas  cherry 
season  and  remembering  the  theft  of  the  peaches  he  suspected 
that  the  cherry  trees  were  being  stripped.  As  he  quietly 
approached  the  trees  he  saw  a  pair  of  legs  dangling  below 
the  branches.  Sure  this  time  of  catching  the  thief,  he  shouted, 
“Don’t  move,  I  have  you  covered!” 

“Aah,  Harry,”  came  back  the  reply  in  a  shaky  voice, 
“Put  down  that  gun  or  ye’ll  be  killin’  somebody.  Now,  be 
a  good  b’y,  and  just  put  down  that  gun.  Sure,  ye  wouldn’t 
be  wantin’  to  shoot  me?” 

It  was  the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  Harry’s  good 
friend,  as  were  all  policemen  with  whom  he  could  scrape 
an  acquaintance.  He  said  it  always  paid  to  have  friends  on 
the  police  force,  and  they  probably  had  a  few  more  cherries 
together. 

Another  night  Harry  awoke  hearing  stealthy  footsteps 
on  the  porch.  Again  he  reached  for  his  carbine  and  slipped 
downstairs.  In  some  way  he  got  out  on  the  porch  without 
setting  off  the  burglar  alarm.  Possibly  it  was  one  of  the 
nights  it  was  out  of  order. 

As  he  reached  the  porch,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
someone  slip  down  into  one  of  the  large  old  fashioned  porch 
rocking  chairs  so  that  the  solid  back  of  the  chair  would  hide 
the  trespasser.  Harry  quickly  poked  the  business  end  of  his 
carbine  into  the  back  of  the  chair  and  of  the  intruder  yelling, 
“Hands  up!” 

Two  hands  came  up  in  a  hurry  and  a  voice  begged, 
“Don’t  shoot.  Don’t  shoot!  It’s  me!” 

Harry  recognized  the  voice.  It  was  another  of  his  police¬ 
men  friends  who  had  been  tempted  to  snatch  forty  winks 
on  the  wrong  porch.  The  poor  man  was  so  white  and  shaky 
from  his  fright  that  Harry  took  him  indoors  and  gave  him 
a  drink  out  of  Father’s  decanter  to  help  him  over  the  shock. 

Harry  knew  of  ways  to  beat  that  burglar  alarm  and  the 
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heavily  barred  wooden  shutters  on  the  main  floor  windows 
as  our  cousin,  Charlie  Merz,  learned.  He  and  Harry  were 
great  pals. 

One  night  while  Charlie  was  on  a  visit  to  the  family  he 
and  Harry  were  out.  Time  slipped  by  much  faster  than  they 
realized  and  they  reached  home  well  after  curfew  time. 
Thinking  the  boys  had  long  since  gone  to  their  rooms,  Father 
locked  up  the  house  and  barred  the  shutters,  set  the  burglar 
alarm,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  the  boys  reached  home  they  found  themselves 
locked  out.  They  did  not  care  to  arouse  the  family  and  face 
Father’s  disapproval  so  Harry  assured  Charlie  that  he  knew 
a  way  to  get  in  through  a  second  story  window  but,  to  reach 
it,  they  would  have  to  make  their  way  along  the  ridge  pole 
of  the  forty  foot  glass  roof  of  the  conservatory. 

They  set  out  on  their  hazardous  trip  and  all  went  well 
until  the  last  minute  when  one  of  them  slipped.  There  was 
a  great  cracking  and  splintering  of  glass  and  either  that 
night  or  next  morning  explanations  were  called  for  and  the 
music  had  to  be  faced. 

Burglar  hunts  did  not  furnish  the  only  excitement  in 
the  neighborhood.  One  night  there  was  a  great  commotion. 
Nelson’s  stable  diagonally  across  the  street  caught  fire  and 
made  a  tremendous  blaze.  The  family  gathered  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  porch  and  watched  the  efforts  to  save  the  horses. 

Some  of  the  family,  at  least,  knew  that  Harry  was  among 
the  men  and  boys  getting  them  out.  Apparently,  Father  did 
not  know  this,  but  he  was  particularly  worried  over  what 
he  considered  the  recklessness  of  one  young  man.  Those 
with  better  eyes  than  Father’s  knew  it  was  Harry  and  were 
horror  stricken  when  they  saw  him  go  in  after  the  last  horse 
and  then  saw  the  flaming  roof  collapse  before  he  reappeared. 
A  bad  few  minutes  followed.  Then  Harry  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  burning  stable.  He  had  succeeded  in  leading 
the  horse  out  of  the  back  door  just  before  the  roof  fell  in. 

As  Frida  and  Millie  grew  up  more  young  men  began 
to  appear  at  the  Sunday  evening  parties.  Among  them,  a 
young  physician,  Dr.  Henry  Krollpfeiffer.  It  soon  became 
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evident  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  Frida  was  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  good  looking,  dark  young  man,  with  a  rather 
prominent  nose.  One  evening,  a  very  persistent  rival  suitor 
saw  Henry  for  the  first  time  and  became  painfully  aware 
that  Frida  decidedly  preferred  Henry’s  company  to  his.  He 
turned  to  Mother  and  with  great  scorn  in  his  voice  said, 
“Mrs.  Merz,  who  is  that  Jewish  looking  young  man  over 
there?” 

Mother  laughed  and  said,  “There  are  several  Jewish 
guests  here,  but  that  young  man  does  not  happen  to  be  one 
of  them.  He  is  Dr.  Krollpfeiffer.” 

For  years  we  tried  to  tease  Henry  by  calling  him  “that 
Jewish  looking  man,”  but  he  only  chuckled. 

At  this  time  one  of  Henry’s  sisters  was  very  ill  with 
tuberculosis  and  sometimes  Frida  would  take  her  fruit  or 
flowers  from  the  place.  One  Sunday,  the  first  tomatoes  were 
ripe  and  Mother  asked  Henry  who  had  come  to  call  in  formal 
afternoon  clothes— silk  hat,  frock  coat  and  gray  striped 
trousers— if  he  would  take  her  a  few.  He  did  not  like  to 
refuse,  but  he  hated  to  carry  parcels  so  as  soon  as  he  got 
out  of  sight  he  put  them  in  the  back  pocket  of  his  frock  coat 
and  walked  to  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  to  go  down  town. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  station  and  hurried  to  catch  the 
train  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  tomatoes.  He  sat  down 
without  giving  them  a  thought.  It  was  fortunate  that  he 
was  very  much  in  love  with  Frida,  or  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street  might  never  have  seen  him  again! 

Mother  soon  saw  from  which  quarter  the  wind  was 
blowing,  but  she  was  not  helping  along  any  love  affair— 
not  she.  Long  after  Frida  and  Henry  were  married,  he  said 
to  Mother  one  day,  “Mother,  you  made  things  very  difficult 
for  me.  How  you  did  try  to  freeze  me  out!  But  you  didn’t 
succeed!” 

“No,  I  didn’t  try  to  freeze  you  out,”  said  Mother,  “but 
I  was  not  going  to  make  it  easy  either.” 

Difficult  as  Mother  may  have  made  it  for  Henry,  the 
young  people  finally  settled  their  affairs  under  the  quince 
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tree  in  the  garden,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1881, 
they  were  married. 

A  few  days  before  the  wedding  Boy’s  love  for  corn 
almost  proved  disastrous.  August  was  helping  the  second 
man  by  feeding  some  young  chickens  while  the  man  milked 
the  cows.  Boy,  being  piggish,  proceeded  to  eat  the  young 
chick’s  feed.  August  tried  to  shoo  Boy  off  with  a  stick.  Boy 
refused  to  be  “shooed”  and  butted  August  in  the  middle, 
knocked  him  down  and  started  to  drum  him.  Pandemonium 
was  loosed  for  August  could  still  yell.  One  of  Frida’s  brides¬ 
maids,  Kate  Bartholomay,  saw  it  all  and  ran  for  help.  All 
hands  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  a  little  mongrel  terrier  be¬ 
longing  to  a  playmate  of  August  slipped  through  the  fence 
and  yapped  at  Boy,  until  he  drove  him  off.  No  great  harm 
was  done,  though  August’s  feelings  and  pride  were  hurt, 
and  the  family  had  a  bad  scare,  for  August  could  easily 
have  been  killed. 

Mother  and  Father  had  made  plans  for  a  beautiful 
wedding.  The  large  conservatory  was  cleared  out  and  a 
dance  floor  was  laid  on  top  of  the  plant  benches  making 
it  nearly  level  with  the  doorway  from  the  dining  room.  A 
horseshoe  table  was  set  at  one  end  and  here  a  wedding  dinner 
was  served  to  the  bridal  party  and  all  the  young  guests.  The 
older  people  were  seated  in  the  dining  room. 

All  the  rooms  were  decorated  by  a  florist  but  Father 
had  told  him  he  could  help  out  from  the  garden  with  the 
result  that  they  were  decorated  with  flowers  from  the  garden 
and  some  flowers  that  came  from  the  florist.  The  mantels 
were  banked  with  graceful  old  fashioned  snowballs  and 
wistaria.  Flowers  were  everywhere  till  the  whole  house 
looked  like  a  bower. 

For  some  reason  Frida  thought  that  white  was  un¬ 
becoming  to  her  so  she  was  married  in  a  very  light,  silvery 
blue  satin  dress.  She  had  three  attendants— a  maid  of  honor 
and  two  bridesmaids,  Millie,  Kate  Bartholomay  and  Marie 
Roth. 

The  wedding  dinner  was  served  by  a  caterer,  and 
August,  then  a  seven-year  old  boy,  was  much  more  interested 
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in  what  the  caterer’s  men  were  doing  than  in  the  family’s 
wedding  preparations.  As  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  those  members  of  the  family  who  supervised  his 
dressing  on  this  important  occasion,  he  went  to  the  base¬ 
ment  where  the  men  were  busy  opening  oysters,  to  feast  on 
those  torn  in  shucking.  After  a  while  one  of  the  older  boys 
appeared  in  the  basement  and  August  asked,  “Is  it  nearly 
time  for  the  wedding?” 

“Time  for  the  wedding!  It  is  all  over.  Weren’t  you  up¬ 
stairs?”  Poor  August  had  missed  the  big  event,  but  he  had 
his  fill  of  oysters. 

When  the  family  moved  to  East  Eighty-fourth  Street, 
Mother  felt  rather  far  away  from  shops  so  when  she  went 
shopping  she  laid  in  a  stock  of  everything  she  needed  and 
also  some  bargains.  As  all  the  hemming  of  sheets,  table¬ 
cloths,  napkins  and  towels  was  done  at  home  and  much  of 
the  sewing  for  the  large  household,  one  of  the  regularly 
employed  maids  was  a  seamstress.  In  the  breakfast  room 
there  were  several  closets  and  in  one  of  these  Mother  used 
to  store  away  her  materials  and  bargain  remnants  for  future 
use.  Mother  had  bought  a  knitting  machine  and  after  Frida 
was  married  Mother  and  she  planned  to  knit  silk  socks  for 
Father,  and  Henry’s  Christmas  presents.  They  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  knitting  silk  for  this  purpose.  The  extra  family  silver 
was  also  kept  locked  in  this  “store  closet.” 

Father  liked  to  play  chess  and  Mother  used  to  play  with 
him.  But  she  noticed  that  he  grew  so  tense  and  nervous  over 
it  that  she  discouraged  his  playing  the  game  and  on  the 
principle  of  “out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,”  she  kept  the  chess¬ 
men  in  the  closet  also. 

One  evening  Father  suggested  playing  a  game.  Mother’s 
keys  were  always  kept  on  the  sideboard  in  the  day  time  and 
Mother  asked  Millie  to  get  them  and  get  the  chessmen  out 
of  the  closet.  They  played  all  evening  and  gradually  one 
after  another  of  the  family  went  to  bed.  Finally,  Mother 
and  Father,  too,  went  upstairs. 

When  they  were  about  ready  for  bed  and  Father  set 
the  burglar  alarm  he  found  that  it  did  not  work.  The  bat- 
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teries  for  the  alarm  were  kept  in  a  locked  closet  in  Mother’s 
room  and  Father  asked  for  the  key  so  he  could  see  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  “Why,  I  forget  to  bring  them  up,”  Mother 
exclaimed.  “They  were  not  on  the  sideboard.  Oh,  Millie 
much  have  left  them  in  the  breakfast  room.  We  are  both 
tired.  Don’t  go  down.  Nobody  is  going  to  break  in  tonight 
and  you  can  look  after  the  alarm  tomorrow.”  They  turned 
out  the  light  and  went  to  bed. 

Carl  was  away  from  home  a  good  deal  on  business  and 
when  he  was  in  town  he  often  spent  his  evenings  with  his 
friends  and  came  in  late.  The  night  of  Mother  and  Father’s 
chess  game  Millie  woke  up  hearing  footsteps  down  stairs. 
She  thought,  “That  must  be  Carl  coming  in  late.  Let’s  see 
what  time  it  is.  Tomorrow  I’ll  tease  him  about  it.” 

Ordinarily,  Millie  was  so  timid  that  she  would  not  go 
upstairs  alone  in  broad  daylight,  much  less  stir  out  of  bed 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps.  That  night,  however,  she  pat¬ 
tered  across  the  room  she  shared  with  Ottilie  which  was 
directly  over  the  billiard  room  to  look  at  the  clock.  It  was 
half  past  three.  This  was  going  to  be  fun  and  she  slipped 
back  to  bed  with  a  smile. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  great  to  do.  The  maids  came 
running  to  Mother’s  room  crying,  “Burglars!  There  were 
burglars  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Merz,  the  silver  is  all  over 
the  billiard  room  floor  and  even  out  on  the  porch.” 

Mother  thought,  “The  silver  all  over  the  floor!  They 
picked  out  the  sterling  silver  and  left  the  plated  ware 
behind!” 

The  whole  family  ran  down  to  see  just  what  the  state  of 
affairs  was.  They  found  every  gas  jet  on  the  lower  floor  lit. 
The  store  closet  had  been  opened  and  a  lot  of  material  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  knitting  silk  had  been  carted  off.  A  trunkful 
of  winter  blankets  had  been  carried  to  a  window,  ready  to 
be  taken  away.  On  the  billiard  room  and  front  porch  floors 
all  the  silver— both  sterling  and  plated— lay  scattered! 

Nobody  could  understand  why  the  silver  had  not  been 
taken  until  Millie  said,  “Why  Carl,  you  came  in  at  half  past 
three.” 
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“I  did  not,”  said  he,  “don’t  you  remember  that  I  was 
home  all  evening?”  So  he  had  been.  Millie,  brave  heart,  had 
scared  the  burglars  off  and  saved  the  family  silver. 

When  the  burglary  was  reported  to  the  police,  the  men 
on  the  beat  said  that  all  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  were 
brightly  lighted  and  men  went  in  and  out  of  the  front  door 
so  openly  that  they  were  sure  there  was  a  party.  Harry  had 
lots  of  fun  with  his  friends,  the  police,  about  that  party.  For 
years  we  used  a  silver  teaspoon  with  a  kink  in  its  handle 
where  it  had  been  stepped  on  while  it  lay  across  the  handle 
of  a  heavy  plated  spoon.  It  was  always  called  “the  burglar 
spoon.” 

In  1873  Grandfather  Merz  died,  and  a  short  time  later. 
Aunt  Marie,  who  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  then  Aunt 
Augusta  followed.  This  left  Father’s  sister,  Katharine,  or  as 
she  was  variously  called— Tan te  Katchen,  Aunt  Kitty,  Aunt 
Kate,  or  just  plain  Auntie— all  alone.  At  the  time  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  death,  Aunt  Augusta  was  ill  and  obviously  failing,  so 
Father  got  in  touch  with  his  brothers  and  arranged  that  in 
the  settlement  of  Grandfather’s  estate  the  five  brothers, 
Uncle  Karl,  Father,  Uncle  Emil,  Uncle  Louis,  and  Uncle 
Jean,  should  sign  an  agreement  that  their  two  sisters  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  use  of  the  home  and  garden  as  long 
as  they  needed  it.  Within  two  years  Mother  lost  her  mother 
and  two  sisters  and  Father  lost  his  father  and  two  sisters. 

After  Aunt  Augusta’s  death,  Mother  and  Father  asked 
Auntie  to  come  and  join  them  in  America.  But  she  had  not 
seen  Father  since  she  was  thirteen  and  not  often  for  a  year 
or  two  before  that;  Mother,  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was 
about  eleven.  Naturally  the  thought  of  burning  her  bridges 
behind  her  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  live  with  a  brother 
and  his  wife  who  were  practically  strangers  to  her  was  an 
alarming  prospect  and  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  it. 

In  1882  it  was  decided  that  Mother  was  to  go  abroad 
taking  Millie,  Ottilie,  Gene  and  August  with  her.  At  the  last 
minute  Clara  Klamroth,  the  daughter  of  an  acquaintance, 
joined  them.  They  intended  to  make  their  headquarters  in 
or  near  Bensheim  and  from  there  to  take  trips.  Father  was 
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to  join  them  later.  They  wrote  to  Auntie  asking  her  to  find 
a  place  for  them  to  live.  As  the  party  was  too  large  to  visit 
Auntie,  she  was  to  stay  with  them  instead.  Auntie  and  two 
ladies  in  Bensheim,  Frau  Gustav  Guntrum  and  Frau  Jean 
Guntrum,  the  wives  of  two  brothers,  school  friends  of 
Mother’s  and  Father’s,  found  that  the  second  floor  of  the 
Villa  Eichberg,  the  home  of  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  could 
be  rented.  The  Villa  was  in  Auerbach  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  Bensheim. 

Fraulein  Eichenberg  lived  in  the  villa  with  her  com¬ 
panion  and  her  maid  and  would  serve  a  light  continental 
breakfast,  and  supper  to  her  guests.  A  mid-day  dinner  could 
be  sent  in  from  a  nearby  hotel. 

At  the  end  of  April  they  sailed  on  the  Hamburg 
American  liner,  Gellert.  From  Hamburg  they  went  to  Berlin. 
Here  they  had  an  experience  typical  of  the  German  mind. 
They  wanted  a  ride  on  the  Berlin  Elevated  Railroad  so  they 
planned  to  take  one  of  their  sight  seeing  trips  by  this  mode 
of  travel.  When  they  arrived  at  the  station  they  found  that 
the  fare  was  not  a  flat  rate  as  in  New  York  but  tickets  were 
sold  to  various  stations  along  the  line  with  prices  varying 
according  to  the  distances.  Mother  bought  tickets  for  the 
station  to  which  they  were  going.  When  they  boarded  the 
train  the  guard  locked  the  door  of  the  small  car  after  Mother 
had  shown  him  the  tickets  and  told  him  where  they  wanted 
to  get  off. 

The  train  pulled  out  and  they  became  interested  in 
their  ride.  After  a  while  Mother  noticed  that  they  were 
pulling  into  their  station.  She  said,  “Come,  children,  here 
is  where  we  get  off.’’  But  they  were  securely  locked  in  and, 
do  what  they  would,  they  could  not  attract  the  guard’s  at¬ 
tention.  In  a  few  minutes  the  train  started  and  they  were 
carried  along  willy-nilly.  When  they  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  the  man  to  let  them  out,  he  took  up  their  tickets 
and  flew  into  a  rage  because  they  had  traveled  further 
than  their  tickets  called  for.  Mother  said,  “We  have  been 
inconvenienced  by  being  carried  beyond  our  station.  We 
were  locked  in.  You  did  not  let  us  out  and  we  could  not 
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attract  your  attention  although  we  called  to  you.” 

“You  had  no  right  to  travel  beyond  your  station,”  he 
exclaimed  angrily.  “Now  you  will  have  to  pay  a  fine  and 
buy  tickets  back  to  your  station.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  just  how  we  could  have  left  the  train 
since  we  were  locked  in?”  asked  Mother. 

He  became  most  abusive  and  reported  the  matter  to 
the  ticket  agent.  Mother  explained  what  had  happened  and 
said  since  they  had  vainly  tried  to  attract  the  guard’s  atten¬ 
tion  she  did  not  see  that  she  was  at  fault,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  whole  party  had  been  greatly  inconvenienced. 

The  ticket  agent  was  just  as  insolent  as  the  guard  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  pay  the  fine  for  six  passengers 
traveling  beyond  their  destination  and  buy  six  tickets  back 
to  their  station.  They  soon  learned  that  no  German  official 
is  ever  wrong. 

From  Berlin  they  traveled  to  Auerbach.  Here  Auntie 
met  them  and  went  with  them  to  Villa  Eichberg. 

Fraulein  Eichberg  was  a  smiling,  rotund  little  lady 
who  made  her  guests  very  comfortable— as  comfortable  as 
Americans  can  be  with  only  lamp  and  candle  light  and  no 
running  water.  They  loved  it  all  and  had  many  a  hilarious 
hour  as  was  quite  natural  seeing  that  the  young  folks  ranged 
in  age  from  eight-year  old  August  to  twenty-year  old  Millie 
and  Clara  Klamroth,  with  Mother  and  Auntie  not  in  the 
least  averse  to  enjoying  or  causing  a  good  laugh. 

One  evening  the  whole  family  was  enjoying  some  joke 
when  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  It  was  their  landlady. 
For  a  moment  they  thought  they  had  been  too  noisy,  but 
their  minds  were  set  at  rest  when  Fraulein  Eichberg  said, 
“May  I  come  in?  You  are  having  such  a  good  time  and  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  merriment.”  Of  course,  she  was 
welcomed  and  invited  to  come  any  time  she  wished  and  she 
often  did. 

Soon  after  they  arrived  Mother  asked  for  a  hot  bath. 
As  I  said  before  there  was  no  running  water  in  the  house 
and  there  was  a  great  scurrying  about  to  prepare  that  bath. 
Fraulein  Eichberg’s  companion  and  the  maid  went  up  and 
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down  two  flights  of  stairs  from  the  kitchen  carrying  buckets 
of  hot  water  which  were  emptied  into  a  regulation  bath  tub 
with  a  drain.  Finally  all  was  ready  and  Mother  retired  to 
luxuriate.  When  the  tubbing  was  over  Mother  drew  the 
stopper  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morning,  which  happened 
to  be  Sunday,  there  was  a  great  raking  of  gravel  in  the 
garden.  Millie  peeked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  poor 
companion  and  the  maid  hard  at  work  raking  the  gravel 
back  into  the  driveway  and  setting  the  flower  beds  in  order. 
The  bath  tub  drain  emptied  into  the  garden  just  outside  the 
house  and  Mother’s  bath  had  washed  out  both  flower  beds 
and  driveway.  It  seems  she  should  have  left  the  water  in  the 
tub  and  next  day  it  would  have  been  caught  in  tubs  as  it 
emptied  out  of  the  drain  and  harmlessly  disposed  of. 

When  Auntie  first  joined  the  party  in  Auerbach  Mother 
wrote  to  Father  that  it  seemed  as  if,  living  alone  with  the 
memory  of  the  loss  of  her  father  and  sisters,  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  laugh.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  the 
young  people  to  bring  back  happiness  and  laughter  to  her 
life.  The  boys  tagged  along  with  her  whenever  they  could, 
one  hanging  on  each  arm. 

It  was  not  long  before  Auntie  said,  “Augusta,  you  and 
the  children  have  taught  me  to  laugh  again.  I  don’t  think 
I  can  get  along  without  you.  May  I  go  back  to  America  with 
you?’’  Nothing  could  have  pleased  them  all  more  and  Auntie 
made  her  plans  to  leave  Bensheim  and  make  her  home  with 
our  family  in  America. 

Although  the  Villa  Eichberg  was  their  headquarters, 
they  did  not  spend  all  their  time  in  Auerbach  but  took  many 
short  trips  into  the  surrounding  country.  On  one  of  these 
trips  they  passed  through  a  tiny  hamlet  called  Reichenbach. 
Mother  remembered  that  when  she  was  a  little  child  her 
nurse  had  lived  there.  She  told  the  coachman  to  stop  so  she 
could  ask  a  group  of  old  folk  gossiping  by  the  roadside 
whether  they  knew  a  woman  named  Eva  Muller. 

“Oh,  you  want  old  Eve!  Yes,  she  lives  with  her  daughter 
down  the  road  a  piece.” 

They  directed  the  coachman  to  the  house  and  when  old 
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Eve  heard  who  had  come  to  see  her  she  was  so  overcome  that 
Mother  feared  the  shock  might  prove  too  much  for  her.  Her 
poor  old  chin  trembled  so  much  that  for  a  few  moments  she 
could  not  speak,  but  she  soon  regained  her  composure.  After 
a  little  chat.  Mother,  just  as  the  horses  pulled  away,  slipped 
her  a  gold  coin.  The  carriage  rolled  down  the  road  and 
Mother  turned  for  a  last  look  and  saw  old  Eve,  tall,  gaunt, 
and  gray-haired,  standing  by  her  doorway,  a  covetous  grin 
on  her  face,  exhibiting  to  the  neighbors  leaning  out  of  their 
windows,  her  upraised  palm  in  which  was  cupped  her 
gleaming  coin. 

Early  in  July  Father  joined  them.  Soon  after  that,  he 
took  Mother,  Millie,  Ottilie  and  Clara  Klamroth  on  a  trip 
through  Switzerland  leaving  the  boys  with  Auntie  who  was 
busy  settling  her  affairs  and  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
America. 

The  party  entered  Switzerland  at  Basle  and  did  all  the 
usual  things,  going  to  Bern,  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Inter- 
lacken.  Here  they  changed  from  the  ordinary  tourist  itin¬ 
erary  by  hiring  guides  and  horses  to  ride  over  Alpine  passes 
that  in  1882  could  be  reached  only  on  foot  or  on  horse¬ 
back;  taking  such  trips  as  that  from  Lauterbrunnen  to 
Murren  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  views  of  the  Jungfrau 
from  that  trail.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the  cable  road. 

Another  horseback  trip  was  over  the  forbidding  Grimsel 
Pass,  stopping  over  night  at  the  old  Hospice  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  hotel.  This  was  years  before  the  carriage 
road  was  put  through  the  pass.  In  winter  two  men  were 
always  stationed  at  the  Hospice  to  keep  the  pass  open  and 
search  for  lost  travelers.  Near  the  Hospice  they  snow-balled 
each  other  in  midsummer. 

After  crossing  the  summit  of  the  pass  they  descended 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain  range  where,  in  contrast  to 
the  rock,  ice  and  snow  the  day  before,  they  found  the  moun¬ 
tainside  an  entrancing  scene,  covered  with  alpine  blossoms. 
Mother  asked  her  Bernese  guide  whether  there  was  a  special 
name  for  the  place.  He  said,  “Yes,  Madam,  we  call  it  the 
‘Maienwand.’  ”  (the  wall  of  May). 
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After  they  had  been  out  for  a  while  the  guide  said  to 
Mother,  “Your  younger  daughter  is  accustomed  to  riding, 
but  the  other  young  ladies  are  inexperienced.” 

“None  of  them  have  ever  ridden  before,”  Mother 
replied. 

“So?  Your  younger  daughter  is  a  natural  horsewoman?” 

It  must  have  been  true,  because  Ottilie,  after  a  long 
day  on  horseback,  was  not  in  the  least  stiff  while  the  others 
were  nearly  wrecked  by  their  first  experience. 

On  these  horseback  trips  there  were  four  guides  and 
five  horses  for  the  party  of  five— one  guide  between  each 
two  horses.  Strange  to  say,  everybody,  even  men,  used  side 
saddies.  The  horses  were  accustomed  to  nothing  else  and 
would  have  become  nervous  had  they  been  ridden  any 
other  way. 

The  trails  were  very  precipitous,  winding  along  the 
mountainsides  on  narrow  shelves  with  drops  of  hundreds  of 
feet  on  one  side  and  sheer  rock  walls  on  the  other.  All  the 
horses  insisted  on  walking  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  be¬ 
cause  there  the  ground  was  softer.  The  family  had  some 
rather  hair-raising  experiences,  as  for  instance,  on  the  first 
day  out  Ottilie’s  horse  stumbled  and  fell  to  his  knees  while 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.  When  it  happened  again. 
Father  complained  to  the  guide  and  insisted  that  he  would 
exchange  mounts  with  Ottilie  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
head  guide  positively  refused  to  permit  this.  He  insisted 
that  Ottilie  was  perfectly  safe  on  this  horse  because  he  had 
never  acted  that  way  and  was  only  nervous  on  account  of 
his  first  stumble.  If  there  were  an  exchange  of  horses,  both 
animals  would  become  so  nervous  that  there  really  would 
be  danger  and  he,  as  the  guide  in  charge,  could  not  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  risk. 

On  another  occasion  they  passed  two  German  pedes¬ 
trians  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  trail.  One  of  the  two  men 
carried  an  umbrella  in  place  of  an  alpenstock.  The  trail 
was  so  narrow  that  the  men  had  to  press  against  the  cliff 
and  the  riders  had  to  pull  in  their  feet  so  as  not  to  interfere 
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with  the  pedestrians.  On  the  other  side  was  a  sheer  drop  of 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  rocks  below. 

For  some  reason  the  man  with  the  umbrella  resented 
being  crowded  against  the  wall  and  poked  Mother’s  horse 
in  the  side  with  the  ferule  of  his  umbrella.  Fortunately, 
though  startled  and  no  doubt  hurt,  the  horse  regained  his 
footing  and  passed  along  the  trail.  It  was  a  bad  moment 
and  all,  including  the  guides,  were  white  and  shaken  and 
furious  after  it  was  over.  Father  was  all  for  taking  some 
action  about  this  outrage,  but  the  guide  said  that  Father 
was  only  on  a  trip  through  the  Alps  and  would  not  be  there 
to  testify  if  the  man,  in  revenge,  brought  any  charges  against 
the  guide  and  that  he  might  lose  his  guide’s  license. 

Later  on  the  journey  the  guide  saw  and  recognized  the 
same  man  on  a  wide  road  in  a  broad  valley.  As  they  passed 
each  other  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  to  Mother’s  horse, 
“Brownie,  move  over.  The  gentleman  wants  plenty  of 
room.”  The  “gentleman”  probably  did  not  care,  but  the 
guide  seemed  to  get  some  satisfaction  out  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  trail  down  the  “Maienwand”  they 
dismissed  their  guides  and  horses  and  traveled  by  coach 
over  the  beautiful  highway  leading  from  the  Rhone  Valley 
through  the  Furka  Pass  to  Andermatt.  From  there  they 
went  to  the  St.  Gotthardt  Tunnel  which  had  been  opened 
that  year  (1882)  and  took  the  train  ride  through  it  to  Airollo 
and  back. 

Mother  never  ceased  to  enjoy  the  memory  of  that  ride 
as  the  train  wound  down  the  mountainside  on  a  switchback 
road  through  partly  opened  tunnels  through  which  they 
caught  repeated  glimpses  of  the  landscape.  She  often  spoke 
of  seeing  a  little  church  way  below  them  across  the  valley; 
then  seeing  it  more  and  more  nearly  on  their  own  level  at 
each  succeeding  opening  and  finally  as  they  approached  the 
valley  floor  seeing  the  same  little  church  perched  on  the 
mountainside  far  above  them. 

From  the  St.  Gotthardt  Tunnel  they  went  to  Lucerne 
and  Zurich  and  then  through  the  Black  Forest  back  to 
Auerbach.  When  they  returned  to  Auerbach,  they  found 
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that  Auntie  had  gone  much  further  in  her  preparations  to 
start  for  America  than  they  had  expected  by  disposing  of  all 
the  old  pieces  of  furniture  she  owned. 

“But  they  were  such  lovely  things,”  mourned  Mother. 
“Wouldn’t  you  have  liked  to  have  kept  them  and  have  them 
about  you?  Wouldn’t  they  have  made  your  own  room  in 
America  more  ‘homey’  to  you?” 

“Why,  yes,  but  I  thought  you  would  not  like  me  to  take 
my  old  stuff  to  your  lovely  home  in  America.” 

The  deal  had  been  closed  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
about  it.  But  every  once  in  a  while  in  later  years  one  or  the 
other  would  regret  “that  lovely  bedside  table”  or  “that  nice 
console.” 

One  day  Father  and  Mother  decided  to  take  the  family 
to  see  the  “Felsen  Meer”  —  an  enormous  moraine  left  by 
the  glaciers  after  the  Glacial  Period.  It  was  a  gorgeous  day 
and  they  all  felt  ambitious,  so  they  walked.  The  long  hike 
followed  by  a  ramble  over  the  sea  of  boulders  made  a  strenu¬ 
ous  morning  and  when  they  found  a  pleasant  inn  they  were 
quite  ready  for  a  rest  and  a  late  lunch. 

The  innkeeper  showed  them  his  trout  pool  where  guests 
were  supposed  to  choose  their  fish,  and  suggested  that  a  trout 
lunch  would  be  just  right.  Father  said  he  doubted  that  there 
would  be  time,  as  they  wanted  to  ride  back  in  the  stage 
coach.  He  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  and 
that  they  would  be  called  when  the  coach  was  ready  to  leave. 
So  all  chose  their  trout  and  rested  while  lunch  was  prepared. 

Mine  host,  assisted  by  his  brother,  served  a  delicious 
lunch  and,  though  the  service  was  a  bit  slow,  it  was  all  very 
pleasant.  After  they  had  finished  their  meal.  Father  went  to 
pay  the  bill.  The  innkeeper  had  vanished  but  his  brother 
was  there  and  when  Father  inquired  when  and  where  the 
the  stage  coach  would  leave,  the  brother  blandly  said,  “Oh, 
that  left  an  hour  ago.” 

It  .was  plainly  a  trick  to  keep  the  party  overnight. 
Father,  who  had  no  intention  of  being  forced  into  staying, 
said,  “Then  I  shall  have  to  hire  a  carriage.” 
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“A  carriage,  Sir?  There  is  none  in  the  village.” 

“Well,”  said  Father,  “you  and  your  brother  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  and  you  will  have  to  get  me  a  conveyance. 
We  are  tired  and  do  not  care  to  walk  back,  but  we  have  no 
intention  of  spending  the  night  here.  Now  see  what  you  can 
do.  But  you  will  have  to  find  something.” 

He  did  —  a  springless  old  lumber  wagon.  Father  was 
indignant  but  the  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  smile 
and  said  it  was  all  that  could  be  had.  So,  in  the  family  piled, 
and  rode  bumpity-bumpity  down  the  road  for  miles. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Bensheim  even  their  cheeks 
felt  black  and  blue  from  the  shaking  up  they  got  and  they 
were  a  dusty  and  dishevelled  party.  As  they  passed  the  old 
house  which  for  generations  had  been  the  home  of  the  Gunt- 
rum  family,  Father’s  old  school  friend,  Herr  Gustav  Gunt- 
rum,  spied  them.  With  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  he  stopped  them 
and  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  with  the  whole  party 
while  the  populace  gathered  around  and  gaped  at  “those 
crazy  Americans.”  When  the  crowd  was  large  enough  to 
please  Herr  Guntrum,  he  chuckled  and  waved  good-bye  as  he 
turned  to  reenter  his  house. 

It  was  not  long  before  Auerbach  also  had  occasion  to 
shake  disciplined  German  heads  over  “those  unpredictable 
Americans.”  When  Father  returned  from  a  business  trip  he 
said  to  Mother,  “I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  that  there  is  an 
interesting  exhibition  at  Niirnberg.  I  can’t  take  you  as  I 
must  go  off  on  another  short  trip  tomorrow,  but  if  the  rest 
of  you  can  go,  they  say  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while.  The 
exhibition  is  open  only  three  days  more,  so  if  you  go,  you 
will  have  to  take  the  early  train  tomorrow.” 

Auntie  said  she  was  still  too  busy  getting  ready  for  her 
departure  to  America,  but  the  rest  decided  to  visit  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Time  tables  were  consulted  and  they  found  the  six 
o’clock  train  was  the  only  one  that  would  make  connections. 
Six  o’clock  was  an  early  start,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spare, 
when  at  the  last  minute  Mother  emptied  the  small  bills  in 
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her  purse  into  Auntie’s  lap  to  pay  for  some  purchases  that 
were  to  be  delivered. 

Father  suddenly  said,  “Hurry,  I  hear  the  train.  You  will 
miss  it.” 

They  hastened  down  hill  to  the  railroad  station.  Father 
with  his  field  glasses  trained  on  the  station,  waited  on  the 
balcony  and  saw  them  reach  it  just  before  the  train  did. 

Mother  hurried  to  the  ticket  agent  and  asked  for  four 
full  and  two  half  tickets  to  Niirnberg.  The  agent  said,  “No 
tickets  to  Niirnberg.  You  will  have  to  get  them  at  Frank¬ 
furt.” 

“Then  give  me  the  return  tickets  to  Frankfurt.” 

“I  can  give  you  only  one  way  tickets  to  Frankfurt,”  said 
the  man  very  deliberately. 

The  train  was  pulling  into  the  station. 

“Hurry,  give  them  to  me  quickly,”  exclaimed  Mother. 
“Here  is  the  train.” 

He  handed  them  over,  and  Mother  dropped  them  into 
her  purse,  and  gave  him  a  hundred  mark  note.  He  returned 
it  saying,  “I  have  no  change  for  so  much.” 

The  train  was  in  the  station.  The  conductor  was  calling 
the  German  equivalent  for  “all  aboard.”  Mother  dropped 
the  hundred  mark  note  into  her  purse  with  the  tickets  and 
the  whole  party  rushed  for  the  platform.  The  agent  yelled 
and  Mother  said  as  she  ran,  “I  have  nothing  smaller.  My 
husband  will  pay  you.  He  will  be  down  later.” 

The  last  thing  they  heard  as  they  dashed  for  the  train 
was,  “You  have  only  one  way  tickets  and  you  are  going  to 
America!” 

“Not  until  next  week!  We’ll  be  back.  Tell  my  hus¬ 
band,”  shouted  Mother  as  she  followed  her  flock  through  the 
door.  They  piled  into  the  train,  the  conductor  slammed  the 
door  of  the  compartment,  and  by  the  time  the  poor  ticket 
agent  could  get  out  of  his  little  office,  the  train  was  off. 

The  family  felt  sorry  for  the  flabbergasted  man,  but 
they  laughed  all  the  way  to  Frankfurt  at  what  he  must  be 
thinking  of  their  outrageous  conduct. 
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When  an  hour  or  two  later  Father  reached  the  station, 
he  remarked,  “I  see  my  family  caught  the  train.” 

“Ach,  ja,”  replied  the  agent,  “but  the  gnaedige  Frau, 
she  went  off  without  paying  for  the  tickets.”  Father  paid  the 
debt  and  relieved  his  anxiety. 

A  few  days  later  when  they  returned  to  Auerbach 
Mother  saw  the  Auerbach  ticket  agent  on  the  platform.  She 
went  to  him  at  once  but  he  busied  himself  with  something 
and  evidently  tried  to  avoid  her.  She  said,  “I  want  to  pay 
my  debt  or  did  my  husband  settle  it?” 

“Ach,  der  gnaediger  Herr  paid  within  the  hour.” 

Mother  apologized  for  absconding  with  the  tickets  but 
the  poor  man  only  grew  more  embarrassed  over  having  dis¬ 
trusted  her  and  assured  her  again  that  they  had  been  paid 
for. 

The  trip  to  Germany  was  now  rapidly  coming  to  an 
end.  On  one  of  the  last  days  at  Auerbach  while  they  were 
sitting  at  the  table  enjoying  their  midday  dinner,  Mother’s 
old  nurse,  Eva,  arrived.  She  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Reichenbach,  over  an  hour’s  walk,  to  see  Mother  once  more. 
Mother  invited  her  to  join  them  at  dinner  but  the  mere 
idea  of  it  flustered  her  terribly  and  she  protested  that  it  was 
not  fitting  for  her  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the  “Herrschaften” 
(Gentry).  Mother  insisted  and  the  family  made  room  for 
Eva.  She  finally  compromised  by  pulling  her  chair  a  few 
feet  from  the  table  and  putting  her  plate  in  her  lap.  Here 
she  ate,  confused  and  embarrassed,  but  pleased  none  the 
less.  When  her  knife  and  fork  were  not  actually  in  use  she 
held  them  in  something  like  a  “present  arms”  position  —  one 
in  each  hand,  pointing  straight  at  the  ceiling.  Thus  she  did 
her  best  to  uphold  the  conventions  which  the  “Herrschaften” 
(Gentry)  chose  to  ignore. 

Mother  was  afraid  to  tell  Eva  that  they  were  leaving  in 
a  day  or  two  and  let  her  go  back  to  Reichenbach  thinking 
she  might  see  Mother  again.  Then,  just  before  they  left  for 
America,  Mother  wrote  her  that  it  had  been  impossible. 

In  a  day  or  two  they  were  on  their  way  to  Hamburg  and 
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New  York.  This  time  they  sailed  on  the  Suavia.  Three  days 
out  on  the  Atlantic  something  went  wrong  with  the  pro¬ 
peller.  For  a  while  the  captain  considered  sailing  the  ship 
back  to  England  but  after  working  on  the  broken  part  for  a 
day,  a  temporary  repair  was  improvised  and  he  decided  to 
keep  on  to  New  York.  The  repair  was  not  entirely  successful 
and  with  unpleasant  frequency,  as  the  stern  rose  a  bit  too 
high,  the  propeller  would  race,  causing  a  most  terrifying 
clatter  and  vibration. 

The  Suavia  took  fifteen  days  to  make  the  voyage  and  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  sighted  no  vessels  of  any  kind  in  all 
that  time  so  there  was  no  report  of  her  after  she  left  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Frida,  Henry,  Carl  and  Harry  had  days  of  anxiety 
after  she  was  reported  over-due.  Fortunately,  the  weather 
was  fine  all  the  way  and  as  Mother  and  Father’s  party  were 
all  good  sailors,  they  enjoyed  the  extra  days  at  sea.  Auntie, 
who  had  dreaded  the  ocean  voyage,  liked  it  immensely,  and 
Ottilie,  who  loved  the  sea,  loved  nothing  better  than  to  stand 
in  the  stern  where  she  could  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  motion 
as  the  stern  rose  and  then  settled  back  into  the  ocean. 

Frida  had  an  all  American  dinner  planned  for  the 
travelers  when  they  returned  home  and  Auntie  loved  every 
new  dish— oysters,  corn,  sliced  tomatoes,  and  everything  else 
typically  American. 

Soon  all  settled  down  in  their  regular  grooves.  Millie 
went  back  to  her  studies  in  music  and  embroidery.  The 
younger  members  of  the  family  went  back  to  school— Ottilie 
to  Miss  Comstock’s  School  and  the  boys  to  public  schools— 
and  the  monotony  of  their  quiet  life  was  broken  only  by  the 
doings  on  holidays. 

On  Election  night  Harry  and  his  pals  had  always  held 
forth.  For  a  week  or  two  before  the  great  day  they  collected 
barrels.  No  wooden  container  was  safe  from  them.  Nothing 
that  was  burnable  was  passed  by  and  on  Election  night  a 
huge  bonfire  was  built  on  Avenue  B.  At  the  last  minute  even 
the  flimsy  wooden  election  booths,  at  that  time  used  around 
polling  places  for  the  distribution  of  ballots,  were  scooped 
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up  and  added  to  the  flame.  It  made  no  difference  who  was 
elected.  A  big  bonfire  was  the  important  thing. 

Thanksgiving  meant  a  family  dinner,  but  became  a 
really  important  event  after  there  had  been  several  weddings 
in  the  family,  and  the  dinners  became  reunions.  On  Thanks- 
giving  Day,  too,  the  “ragamuffins”  would  go  from  house  to 
house  in  New  York  City  as  children  do  elsewhere  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en.  On  Hallowe’en  there  was  no  begging,  only  pranks 
such  as  stealing  gates  and  swatting  passers-by  with  coarsely 
knit  stockings  filled  with  flour. 

The  Christmas  celebrations  have  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  but  at  Eighty-fourth  Street  the  Christmas  tree  was  set 
up  in  the  dining  room  bay  window— a  tall  one  that  reached 
the  ceiling— and  was  really  a  regal  looking  fir  tree.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  “peeking”  offered  by  the  combination  of  the 
head  of  the  stairway  and  the  fan  light  over  the  door  from 
the  hall  to  the  dining  room  was  an  exciting  prospect  to  the 
young  folk  not  beyond  their  peeking  days,  but  they  were 
invariably  confronted  by  a  heavily  draped  window  and  the 
only  successful  spying  was  done  when  one  of  them  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs  just  as  a  grown-up  emerged  through 
the  dining  room  door.  Why  Ottilie  and  Gene  never  fell  over 
the  banister  nobody  knows. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  year  in  the  family  celebra¬ 
tions  was  New  Year’s  Eve.  No  one  ever  absented  himself 
on  that  night.  Several  games  of  Black  Peter  were  always 
played  and  the  unfortunate  loser  had  to  submit  to  having  a 
mustache  painted  on  the  face  with  burnt  cork.  Sometimes 
the  loser  was  stuck  with  the  Jack  of  Spades  a  second  or  a 
third  time.  Then  the  boys’  artistic  efforts  on  the  unlucky 
one’s  face  were  something  to  marvel  at! 

Refreshments  were  always  served,  usually  a  lobster  salad 
and  sandwiches  and  for  years  when  the  bells  rang  in  the  new 
year  and  the  whistles  blew,  a  toast  was  drunk  in  champagne. 
After  that  all  wished  each  other  a  Happy  New  Year  and 
then  the  whole  family  would  adjourn  to  the  kitchen  to  pour 
molten  lead  into  a  pan  of  water  from  a  long  handled  spoon. 
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and  forecast  the  future  by  shadows  the  resulting  odd  shapes 
of  lead  cast  on  the  wall.  Many  were  the  consultations  as  each 
one  carried  his  or  her  piece  of  lead  to  the  nearest  wall. 
Mother  was  always  the  best  soothsayer. 

It  was  quite  a  trick  to  pour  the  lead.  If  the  ladle  was 
held  too  far  from  the  water  you  got  nothing  but  crumbs 
of  lead.  If  it  touched  the  water  it  had  to  be  dried  over  the 
fire  until  all  moisture  was  gone  from  it,  lest  the  next  time 
it  was  dipped  into  the  pot  molten  lead  be  spattered  on  the 
bystanders. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement,  no  one  ever  noticed 
that  Harry  had  disappeared.  Suddenly  the  door  bell  would 
ring  and  whoever  opened  the  door  would  be  faced  by  twenty 
or  more  of  Harry’s  pals,  each  with  a  tin  horn  from  the  largest 
size,  which  Harry  always  pre-empted,  to  the  little  penny  size. 
They  would  all  file  in,  blow  a  blast  in  chorus,  yell,  “Happy 
New  Year,”  and  wander  away  to  other  houses.  Our  house 
was  always  the  first  stop.  Harry  was  the  King  Pin  of  his  pals. 

Except  for  the  changes  caused  by  deaths  and  absences 
from  home  these  holidays  were  observed  in  just  about  the 
same  way  as  long  as  Mother  lived. 

In  1882  a  wonderful  comet  was  visible,  surpassed  in 
Mother’s  and  Father’s  opinion  only  by  Donati’s  comet  in 
1858.  Both  these  comets’  tails  really  spanned  the  sky.  All 
comets  since  then  were  pigmies  in  comparison.  The  Great 
Comet  of  1882  was  visible  even  in  broad  daylight. 

In  1883  I  was  born  and  to  relieve  Mother,  Auntie  took 
over  the  running  of  the  house  and  ever  after  she  ran  the 
house  as  much  as  Mother  did.  She  spoiled  us  all  and  I,  for 
one,  always  felt  that  I  grew  up  with  two  mothers.  All  her 
life  she  took  the  running  of  the  house  much  too  seriously 
and  worked  much  too  hard  but  nobody  could  stop  her. 

At  one  time  some  of  the  sons  of  the  neighbors  wanted 
to  build  a  catboat.  After  much  pleading  Father  gave  them 
permission  to  build  it  in  the  hayloft  of  the  stable.  They 
laid  the  keel,  cut  the  ribs,  and  got  a  few  in  place  when 
someone  suggested  that  they  should  measure  the  width  of 
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the  loft  door  before  it  was  too  late.  It  was  a  good  suggestion 
for  sure  enough— the  plans  called  for  a  beam  several  inches 
wider  than  the  door.  As  they  could  not  widen  the  door,  they 
had  to  narrow  the  beam  of  the  boat. 

The  hayloft  was  a  favorite  spot  for  August  and  his 
friends.  Here  they  often  played  ball.  There  were  two  loft 
doors,  one  opening  out  of  the  front  of  the  stable  and  the 
other  on  the  back  over  the  barnyard.  Under  the  latter,  in 
the  barnyard,  there  was  a  large  heap  of  straw.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  suggestions  made  by  one  or  another  of  the 
boys  that  someone  should  jump  out  of  the  loft  onto  the 
straw  pile.  It  was  a  long  jump  and  although  the  landing 
looked  soft,  no  one  took  up  the  dare. 

Late  one  afternoon  as  they  were  playing,  the  ball  went 
wide  and  August  made  a  run  after  it.  Both  he  and  the 
ball  went  out  of  the  front  loft  door  landing  on  the  cobble¬ 
stones  below.  For  a  moment  some  of  the  boys  thought  that 
at  last  one  of  their  number  had  taken  up  the  dare  and 
cheered  him  loudly.  But  that  was  not  what  had  happened. 
August  had  lost  his  balance  and  gone  out  head  first.  For¬ 
tunately,  his  upraised  arm  broke  his  fall  and  saved  his  life. 
He  struck  his  head  on  the  cobbles  and  was  picked  up  un¬ 
conscious  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm. 

In  those  days  before  telephones,  an  accident  or  a  sudden 
illness  was  an  even  more  frightening  problem  than  it  is 
today.  Ottilie  hurried  to  St.  Marks’  Place  (part  of  Eighth 
Street)  where  Frida  and  Henry  lived.  She  took  the  Second 
Avenue  elevated  and  caught  Henry  just  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  after  his  office  hours  on  a  round  of  calls.  He  re¬ 
turned  with  her  at  once  but  when  they  got  to  the  elevated 
station  a  guard  slammed  the  gate  in  their  faces.  The  train 
stood  there  for  minutes  while  Henry  vainly  plead  to  be 
allowed  to  get  on,  leaving  Ottilie  behind  if  necessary,  just 
so  that  he  could  reach  an  emergency  case;  but  the  guard 
was  obdurate  and  they  had  to  wait  long  minutes  until  that 
train  pulled  out  and  the  next  one  came  in. 

Henry  decided  that  he  wanted  to  consult  with  Dr. 
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Lange.  By  the  time  Henry  had  completed  his  examination. 
Father  was  home  and  he  at  once  went  to  try  to  get  him. 
Fortunately,  Henry  warned  Father  that  Dr.  Lange  was  very 
much  overworked,  and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  come 
if  he  were  called  for  in  a  carriage  which  would  enable  him 
to  rest  on  the  way  uptown,  than  if  he  were  asked  to  take 
the  elevated.  So  in  a  carriage  Father  went  after  him  al¬ 
though  it  was  a  long  and  weary  ride  that  could  have  been 
taken  in  much  less  time  by  steam  than  horses.  During  the 
ride  poor  Father  had  lots  of  time  to  remember  how  his  own 
brother  August  had  lost  his  life  in  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  accident,  falling  out  of  his  grandfather’s  hay  loft. 

After  much  persuasion,  Dr.  Lange  consented  to  accom¬ 
pany  Father  in  the  carriage.  He  agreed  with  Henry  that 
there  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  but  a  dented  frontal 
bone,  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  and,  of  course,  the  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  the  fore  arm.  Auntie,  who  had  been  a 
volunteer  nurse  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  took  over 
as  chief  nurse,  with  Mother  and  Ottilie  as  assistants,  and 
in  due  time  August  made  a  complete  recovery. 

When  August  was  well  enough,  Henry  suggested  a 
trip  that  would  wipe  the  memory  of  the  accident  from  his 
mind.  As  I  was  a  baby,  Mother  did  not  feel  that  she  could 
go,  but  Father  took  Auntie,  Ottilie,  Harry,  Gene,  and  August 
on  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  then  down  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George  and 
home. 

They  had  a  fine  time,  but  not  without  a  hitch  or  two 
to  add  human  interest  to  the  trip.  The  day  they  spent  on  the 
little  St.  Lawrence  boat,  shooting  the  rapids  was  a  chilly 
one,  and  they  all  sat  close  together  to  keep  each  other  warm. 
In  spite  of  all  she  could  do,  Ottilie  felt  cold,  and  got  colder 
and  colder  although  she  leaned  closer  and  closer  to  Father 
for  a  little  extra  warmth.  When  at  last  they  arrived  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  arose  from  the  seats  to  leave  the  boat,  a  peculiar 
aura  surrounded  Ottilie.  She  noticed  it  and  looked  at  her 
coat  and  on  the  side  toward  Father  there  was  one  little. 
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round,  wet  spot.  She  felt  very  cold  as  the  wind  blew  about 
her.  Then  she  looked  at  Father’s  coat.  There  was  a  little, 
round,  wet  spot  to  match  hers  on  his  pocket.  She  called  his 
attention  to  it.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  flask  with  the  cap  loosened.  The  two  little  spots  on 
Father’s  pocket  and  Ottilie’s  coat  were  all  that  were  visible, 
but  the  whole  contents  of  that  flask  had  saturated  all  of  her 
clothing  under  her  coat.  Her  clothes  were  cold,  and  wet  and 
sticky,  and  the  most  decorous  member  of  the  family  had  to 
go  to  the  conservative  Windsor  Hotel  reeking  with  liquor. 
Father  had  carried  his  flask  for  an  emergency,  but  it  had 
created  one  it  could  not  cure. 

Father,  who  liked  traveling  in  comfort,  always  arranged 
to  stay  at  good  hotels,  and  he  had  planned,  after  leaving  the 
Windsor,  to  stop  at  the  Champlain  on  their  way  down  Lake 
Champlain.  Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  he  met  old  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mangold,  on  the  boat.  They  told  him  he  was 
making  a  great  mistake.  Going  to  the  Champlain  would 
mean  a  long  carriage  ride  from  the  boat  landing  to  the  hotel 
on  Bluff  Point  and  an  earlier  start  next  morning.  If  they 
all  went  to  a  quiet  little  hotel  near  the  boat  landing,  that 
they  had  heard  of,  all  that  would  be  eliminated  and  they 
could  pass  a  pleasant  evening  together. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  it  turned  out  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  second  rate  place.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  make 
a  change,  and  they  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  All  of 
their  rooms  were  undesirable,  and  one  had  no  direct  access 
to  the  hall.  At  dinner,  they  gave  one  look  at  the  dining  room 
and  the  dishes,  and  with  one  accord,  ordered  hard  boiled 
eggs.  After  dinner  they  chatted  with  the  Mangolds  a  while 
and  then  went  to  bed  early  only  to  find  no  keys  to  their 
rooms  and  none  to  be  had. 

The  few  guests  they  had  seen  looked  as  unprepossessing 
as  the  hotel,  though  they  probably  were  only  “drummers” 
and  country  folk  who  looked  queer  to  their  city  bred  eyes. 
At  any  rate,  after  looking  it  all  over.  Father  told  Auntie  and 
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Ottilie  to  take  the  inside  room  and  he  and  the  boys  took 
the  other  two. 

The  beds  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  they  put  in  a  miserable  night  and  were  glad  to 
see  the  last  of  the  place  after  another  hard  boiled  egg  break¬ 
fast  next  morning. 

That  day  they  went  down  the  rest  of  the  way  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George  and  the  next  night  they  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  were  settled  in  the  comfortable 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  at  Lake  George.  I  have  noticed 
that  recommendations  of  “quiet,  plain  little  hotels  near 
the  boat  landing  or  the  railroad  station”  strike  no  responsive 
chord  in  the  family’s  breast  unless  they  are  very  sure  of  their 
desirability. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  10th,  1884,  Patrick, 
the  second  man,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  was  starting 
to  enjoy  his  afternoon  off.  Dressed  to  go  out,  he  always 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  poured  into  his  clothes  and  had 
solidified  there.  How  he  ever  got  into  them  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  wonder  to  the  boys.  The  best  bet  was  that  he  hung 
his  trousers  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  jumped  into  them.  On 
this  occasion,  in  his  best  and  tightest  suit,  Patrick  was 
sauntering  through  the  pasture  when  suddenly  the  ground 
heaved  beneath  his  feet.  Panic  stricken,  he  uttered  a  fright¬ 
ful  yell  and  cleared  the  high  picket  fence  between  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  garden  in  one  prodigious  leap-  It  was  an 
earthquake. 

The  family  always  felt  they  had  seen  two  phenomena 
that  day.  One  was  the  earthquake  that  rattled  the  dishes 
and  knocked  them  off  their  shelves;  the  other  was  seeing 
Patrick  clear  that  fence  in  his  tight  suit.  He  afterward  con¬ 
fided  to  the  boys  that  “Sure,  I  thought  the  Divil  himself 
was  after  me!” 

For  several  years  one  of  the  frequent  guests  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  night  musicals  was  a  young  chemist  employed  in  the 
factory.  Dr.  George  Prochazka.  He,  like  Millie,  was  a  fine 
pianist.  Their  music  gave  them  much  in  common  and  be- 
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fore  long  they  announced  their  engagement.  In  September,. 
1885,  they  were  married.  Millie  did  not  want  a  large  wed¬ 
ding,  so  she  was  married  quietly  at  home  and  after  a  honey¬ 
moon  at  Lake  George  they  settled  in  an  apartment  on  East 
Seventy-ninth  Street. 

During  the  preparations  for  Millie’s  wedding  which 
took  place  in  the  fall,  the  annual  chore  of  washing  and 
stretching  of  the  long  lace  curtains,  then  fashionable,  had  to 
be  gone  through  with.  A  frame  with  three  curtains  just 
about  dry  stood  in  one  of  the  rooms  when  our  Newfound¬ 
land  pup,  a  half  grown  dog,  rushed  joyously  into  the  house 
from  the  garden  and,  with  one  leap,  put  one  big  paw  through 
the  three  curtains  and  pulled  the  lace  stitches  with  the  other 
three  paws.  There  was  little  time  for  more  shopping,  so 
Auntie  and  Ottilie  kept  the  hideous  secret  from  Mother  and 
Millie  and  they  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  as  well 
as  they  could.  Ottilie  sat  up  most  of  several  nights  putting 
in  lace  stitches  and  since  the  curtains  were  very  full  and 
draped,  poor  Peppie’s  sin  remained  a  secret  until  after  the 
wedding. 

East  Eighty-fourth  Street  was  not  far  from  Hell  Gate 
which  had  always  been  a  danger  spot  for  shipping  going 
through  the  East  River.  For  years  work  had  been  in  progress 
widening  the  channel  and  on  October  10th,  1885,  all  plans 
and  the  preliminary  work  for  the  Flood  Rock  blast  were 
complete.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  effect  it 
would  have  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  rock  would 
disappear  entirely. 

Harry,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  oarsman,  decided  to  try 
to  be  the  first  to  row  over  the  spot  after  the  blast.  He  took 
a  single  racing  shell  from  his  boat  club,  the  Union,  on  the 
Harlem  River  at  about  130th  Street,  and  rowed  to  a  point 
opposite  the  rock  in  the  shelter  of  Ward’s  Island.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  explosion  he  rowed  pell-mell  to  be  the  first 
over  the  spot,  but  had  to  row  around  it  since  most  of  the 
Flood  Rock  was  still  there  though  badly  shattered.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  his  shell  did  not  upset  in  the  surge  of  water  resulting; 
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from  the  blast  for  he  could  not  swim  a  stroke.  Caution  was 
never  one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics. 

The  rest  of  the  family  gathered  on  the  front  lawn  near 
the  fence  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  story  goes  that  a 
glass  of  milk  for  me  that  had  been  set  on  the  fence  between 
two  pickets  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion. 

Uncle  Karl  and  Aunt  Mary  visited  the  family  several 
times,  both  down  town  and  in  Eighty-fourth  Street.  Aunt 
Mary  always  had  a  fund  of  stories  which  she  told  very  well. 
They  were  mostly  extremely  funny  and  told  at  her  own 
expense,  but  she  never  minded  the  roar  of  laughter  that 
greeted  her  description  of  some  particularly  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  she  had  found  herself.  Uncle  Karl  was 
loved  by  all.  He  was  so  kind  and  patient.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  he  was  visiting  us,  I  must  have 
tortured  his  musical  soul  beyond  the  endurance  of  an 
ordinary  man  while  “entertaining”  him  by  grinding  out 
tunes  on  a  horrible  little  wheezy  toy  hand  organ.  He  would 
not  hurt  my  feelings  by  failing  to  admire  my  music  and  thus 
encouraged,  I  stayed  right  at  his  feet  and  played  some  more. 

He  was  a  splendid  musician  and  Father  tried  many  time 
to  persuade  him  to  come  to  New  York  where  his  talents 
would  have  greater  scope.  After  Father  was  in  a  position  to 
do  so,  he  even  offered  to  stake  him  for  a  year  or  two  until 
he  could  get  a  foothold,  but  Uncle  Karl  would  not  accept. 
From  all  I  have  heard  about  him  since,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  right.  His  kindly  nature  probably  could  not  have  en¬ 
dured  the  cruel  competition  in  a  large  city  like  New  York. 

For  some  time  the  neighborhood  had  been  changing 
and  Mother  and  Father  began  to  think  of  moving.  Shortly 
before  they  came  to  East  Eighty-fourth  Street  in  May,  1879, 
the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  had  been  completed. 
Originally  the  fare  had  been  ten  cents  (blue  ticket)  but 
soon  there  was  a  five-cent  rate  (red  ticket)  for  people  going 
to  and  from  work  mornings  and  evenings.  At  first,  you 
dropped  your  ticket  into  the  ticket  chopper’s  box  as  you  left 
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the  station  at  your  destination  but  there  were  so  many  dead 
beats  claiming  that  they  had  lost  their  tickets  and  had  no 
money  for  another  fare,  that  the  rule  was  changed  and  tickets 
were  dropped,  before  you  boarded  the  train. 

The  five-cent  fare  rule  led  to  an  amusing  experience 
for  Mother  and  Aunt  Dorette.  Aunt  Dorette  had  been  in¬ 
vited  for  a  visit  and  Mother  met  her  down  town.  When  they 
reached  the  elevated  railroad  station  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  change  from  ten  cents  to  five-cent  fare.  A  line  of  pas¬ 
sengers  waiting  for  the  lower  rate  had  already  formed  on 
the  elevated  station  stairs.  Mother  was  about  to  pass  them 
on  her  way  to  the  ticket  office  when  Aunt  Dorette’s  econom¬ 
ical  soul  rebelled.  She  slipped  into  a  place  at  the  end  of  the 
line  and  tried  to  pull  Mother  after  her.  Mother  remon¬ 
strated  with  her,  saying  she  had  no  intention  of  standing 
in  line,  missing  a  train  or  two  only  to  get  into  a  crowd  all 
for  the  sake  of  saving  two  nickels.  It  took  a  few  minutes 
to  persuade  Aunt  Dorette  but  at  last  they  reached  the  ticket 
office  just  as  an  uptown  train  approached. 

Mother  bought  two  blue  tickets  getting  change  for  a 
dollar  and  hurried  to  the  train  with  Aunt  Dorette  sputter¬ 
ing  behind  her  about  throwing  away  money.  By  this  time 
the  train  was  in  the  station  and  in  her  haste  as  she  passed 
the  ticket  chopper’s  box.  Mother  dropped  in  the  change 
and  held  on  to  the  tickets.  There  was  a  metallic  grating 
sound  as  the  chopping  lever  worked  and  the  man  yelled, 
“Madam,  your  tickets!”  Mother,  part  way  across  the  plat¬ 
form,  said,  “the  change  was  more  than  the  tickets.  We’ll 
miss  the  train.” 

“Come  back,”  cried  the  man.  “I  can’t  help  that.  You 
probably  broke  the  machine.  Give  me  your  tickets.” 

The  gates  slammed.  The  train  pulled  out  as  Mother 
and  Aunt  Dorette  slipped  back  to  drop  in  the  tickets.  The 
ticket  chopper  pushed  the  lever  with  one  hand  and  reached 
up  with  the  other  to  turn  the  sign  to  read  “FIVE  CENT 
FARE.”  .  i. 
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Mother  wailed,  “and  that  was  change  for  a  dollar  I 
dropped  into  your  box.” 

Aunt  Dorette  sputtered,  “You  would  try  to  save  time!” 

“And  maybe  busted  the  machine,”  muttered  the  man. 
Often  gloves,  keys  and  other  things  were  dropped  into  the 
chopping  box. 

At  first  some  people  were  afraid  the  trains  might  fall 
off  the  tracks  and  when  Mother’s  friend,  Mrs.  Balser, 
(weight,  about  one  hundred  and  five  pounds)  came  to  call 
on  her,  using  the  Second  Avenue  elevated  trains,  she  always 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  refusing  to  lean  back  lest  she 
make  the  train  top  heavy,  especially  at  the  curves  at  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

For  a  few  years  there  were  certain  high,  rocky  out¬ 
croppings  along  the  route  which  were  occupied  by  squatters 
who  lived  in  shanties.  They  generally  had  a  few  goats  that 
were  tethered  or  wandered  about  getting  what  little  forage 
they  could  find.  Gradually,  as  the  city  grew,  these  dis¬ 
appeared  until  the  last  vanished  in  the  eighteen-nineties. 

When  the  family  first  moved  to  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  number  526,  the  house  we  occupied  was  the  only  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  between  Avenue  A  and 
Avenue  B  and  the  grounds  extended  from  Avenue  B  nearly 
to  Avenue  A.  Eighty-third  Street  was  not  open  between 
Avenues  A  and  B  and  there  was  a  large  truck  farm  between 
East  Eighty-second  Street  and  the  rear  line  of  our  place, 
about  where  East  Eighty-third  Street  is  now.  On  the  north 
side  of  East  Eighty-fourth  Street  between  Avenues  A  and  B 
there  were  only  two  frame  dwellings  and  a  stable.  One  of 
them  belonged  to  Mr.  Letson,  and  a  Mr.  Trier  lived  in  the 
other.  On  Avenue  A  between  East  Eighty-second  and  East 
Eighty-fourth  Streets  there  were  three  homes— Mr.  Dowling’s 
on  the  east  side  abutting  our  place  and  on  the  west  side, 
Mr.  William  Rutter’s  home  and  Mr.  Clausen’s.  As  far  as 
our  barnyard  there  was  a  lane  that  gave  access  to  Mr.  Dow¬ 
ling’s  and  Mr*  Rutter’s  stable.  Gradually  flats  were  built 
on  the  north  side  of  East  Eighty-fourth  Street  and  finally, 
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just  before  we  moved  away,  they  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  block. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rutter  loved  his  old  home  and  spent  part 
of  nearly  every  Sunday  there,  sometimes  coming  alone  and 
sometimes  bringing  a  friend  or  two.  As  the  neighborhood 
began  to  be  built  up,  Mother  and  Father  began  to  talk 
of  moving.  Mr.  Rutter  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  to  stay 
but  at  last  they  definitely  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the 
place  that  they,  too,  had  grown  to  love  and  Mother  went 
house  hunting. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  anything  suitable.  They  needed 
a  large  house.  It  had  to  be  in  the  country,  or  at  least  in  a 
suburban  area,  and  yet  it  must  be  easily  accessible  to  Father’s 
office  at  55  Maiden  Lane. 

Mother’s  old  friend,  Mrs.  Burkhardt,  lived  on  a  large 
place  in  Stein  way.  One  day  she  said,  “Augusta,  there  is  a 
beautiful  place  on  the  Shore  Road  in  Astoria.  Why  don’t 
you  look  at  it?  It  is  for  rent.  The  house  is  called  Barclay 
Place.” 

Mother  and  Father  looked  at  it  and  found  it  just  about 
all  they  could  desire,  but  the  Barclay  family,  who  owned  the 
house,  insisted  that  it  had  to  be  rented  furnished.  This  was 
out  of  the  question.  Mother  and  Father  had  their  own 
things,  and  an  Irish  family  who  were  supposed  to  be  care¬ 
takers  had  made  a  ruin  of  the  Barclay  furnishings.  The 
beautiful  old  rosewood  and  mahogany  furniture  stood  for¬ 
lorn  and  dilapidated  with  its  satin  damask  upholstery  hang¬ 
ing  from  it  in  shreds  and  tatters.  What  was  left  was  dirty 
beyond  description. 

Mother  and  Father  then  looked  at  another  old  home— 
the  Montressor  place  on  Wolcott  Avenue.  This  was  in  good 
condition  and  was  for  rent  unfurnished  but  the  location  was 
not  nearly  so  attractive  and  they  still  preferred  Barclay 
Place,  with  its  beautiful  view  of  the  East  River.  Besides 
the  preference  for  the  location  of  Barclay  Place,  Mother 
took  a  dislike  to  the  Montressor  house  after  a  bit  of  sales 
talk  by  the  agent.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  several,  I 
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believe  seven,  cisterns  any  one  of  which  could  be  cut  out 
if  a  cat  or  dog  fell  into  it.  The  idea  was  so  horrible  to 
Mother  that  she  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  house. 
Barclay  Place  had  only  one  cistern,  to  be  sure,  but  no  one 
had  ever  suggested  that  a  cat  or  dog  might  fall  into  it. 

Father  took  up  the  matter  of  renting  Barclay  Place  un¬ 
furnished  with  the  agent,  but  the  owners  did  not  make  a 
personal  inspection  and  naturally  the  caretakers  did  not 
report  the  condition  so  the  negotiations  dragged  on.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Rutter  was  doing  his  best  to  persuade  Father  to 
rent  his  house  for  at  least  another  year.  Tired  of  waiting 
for  a  favorable  reply  about  the  Barclay  Place,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  search  for  a  suitable  home,  he  finally  agreed 
and  broke  off  negotiations  for  the  Astoria  house. 

It  was  now  late  to  be  getting  the  vegetable  garden 
started  and  the  gardener  was  given  orders  to  go  ahead  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  were  eager 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  one  evening  a  month  or  so 
later  Mother  met  Father  at  the  gate,  and  said,  “Come,  look 
at  the  peas.  They  are  making  a  wonderful  start.” 

Father  replied  with  a  rather  non-commital  “Yes?”  and 
followed  her  to  the  rows  of  sturdy  little  green  shoots. 

“You  are  not  enthusiastic!  Look  at  the  carrots  coming 
over  there.  I  thought  you’d  be  pleased.” 

“Well,”  said  Father,  “we  won’t  eat  them.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Mr.  Rutter  came  to  see  me  today.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  place  for  building  purposes 
at  such  a  fine  figure  that  it  is  really  not  right  to  refuse  the 
offer.  He  said  that  he  felt  bound  by  his  verbal  agreement 
with  me  and  so  was  not  free  to  accept  it.  He  was  very  em¬ 
barrassed  about  it,  but  said  that  he  came  to  me  as  one 
business  man  to  another,  and  asked  to  be  released  from 
his  agreement.  Of  course  I  could  not  say  ‘No’  so  we  shall 
have  to  move  after  all.” 

The  house  hunt  was  on  again  and  when  on  his  next 
visit  Mr.  Rutter  inquired  whether  another  home  had  been 
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found,  Mother  told  him  her  troubles.  When  she  spoke  of 
the  Barclay  Place,  Father  said  that  since  the  Barclays  would 
not  rent  unfurnished,  and  since  he  had  broken  off  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  house,  he  was  unwilling  to  start  afresh. 

“Why,  Mr.  Constable,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Barclay 
family,  has  the  pew  next  to  mine  at  church.  I’ll  speak  to 
him  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Rutter. 

He  did  this  and  when  Mr.  Constable  saw  the  conditions 
he  was  glad  to  turn  the  caretakers  out  and  rent  the  house 
unfurnished  to  good  tenants. 

Even  as  we  were  moving  out  excavators  began  digging 
up  the  place  and  that  was  the  end  of  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street  for  us.  But  we  had  one  more  laugh  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Rutter  hated  to  see  the  lovely  plants  in  his  greenhouse 
thrown  out  and  offered  them  to  Father,  knowing  that  there 
had  been  a  greenhouse  at  Barclay  Place.  But  this  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  before  and  Father  had  no  way 
of  keeping  the  many  large  plants.  A  few  that  he  could  take 
care  of  besides  those  that  he  already  owned  he  accepted* 
and  Mr.  Rutter  offered  the  rest  to  the  City  of  New  York  for 
the  greenhouse  in  Central  Park.  The  following  Sunday 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Sunday  paper  announcing  the 
generous  gift  of  rare  plants  to  the  city  by  the  “well-known 
florist,  Mr.  Henry  Merz  of  526  East  Eighty-fourth  Street.” 
Father  was  not  a  florist  and  poor  Mr.  Rutter  was  not  even 
mentioned. 

In  the  city,  horses  and  carriages  had  not  been  considered 
a  necessity,  but  in  Astoria,  Barclay  Place  being  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  ferry  with  no  public  transportation  avail¬ 
able,  they  were  needed  and  a  team  was  bought  at  the  famous 
horse  market  in  East  Twenty-fourth  Street.  One  day  Mother, 
Father,  Auntie,  Ottilie,  Peter  the  cat,  and  I  piled  into  the 
big  Brewster  coach  and  drove  to  Astoria.  How  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  Bootsie,  Peppy,  the  cows  and  the  hens  got 
there,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seemed  no  time  at  all  before 
we  were  comfortably  settled  in  our  new  home  on  the  Shore 
Road. 
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Boy  and  Billy  had  died  of  over-feeding  due  to  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  the  second  man.  They  both  loved 
their  food  and  he  gave  them  all  they  wanted,  exercise  or 
no  exercise.  Boy  had  a  successor  but  I  never  heard  any  tales 
about  him.  Perhaps  he  was  too  good  to  have  a  history. 

A  few  years  before  we  moved  the  son  of  a  friend  of¬ 
fered  Mother  his  two  little  dogs.  Mother  said  she  had  all  the 
animals  she  could  keep  on  the  place  now.  He  was  quite 
indignant  and  a  few  days  later,  Nick,  Nellie  and  Flora,  a 
recently  acquired  Newfoundland,  were  poisoned.  Mother 
always  suspected  the  owner  of  the  dogs  she  had  refused,  but, 
of  course,  there  was  no  positive  proof.  Somehow  Bootsie 
escaped  their  fate. 


ASTORIA 

The  new  house  was  very  different  from  the  old  one. 
It  was  a  big,  fifty  by  fifty  foot  brick  house,  painted  yellow 
and  standing  on  a  hill  overlooking  to  the  westward  the 
Shore  Road  and  the  East  River.  Across  the  front  were  wide 
upper  and  lower  verandas  with  Ionic  columns.  From  these 
verandas  one  had  a  sweeping  view  across  the  sloping  lawn 
that  ran  down  to  the  retaining  wall  by  the  road,  and  across 
the  East  River  to  Ward’s  Island.  Two  long,  curved  drive¬ 
ways  ran  from  the  house  through  groves  of  trees  to  big  iron 
gates  on  the  road.  In  the  rear  were  the  apple  orchard,  garden 
and  stables  and  the  gas  house  and  the  machinery  that  made 
the  gasoline  gas  for  illumination  in  the  house. 

Soon  after  we  moved  to  Astoria  Harry  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bernhard  and  they  settled  in  Newark  but  all  the  mar¬ 
ried  children  often  came  for  week  ends  and  all  of  them 
spent  such  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  with  us  so  there  was  plenty  of  coming  and  going. 

Every  morning  in  summer  the  wagonette  was  driven  to 
the  door,  and  Father,  the  boys,  and  anybody  else  who  was 
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going  to  New  York  would  be  taken  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
ferry  to  Ninety-second  Street.  In  winter  the  old  Brewster 
coach  was  used  instead.  In  the  evening  the  carriage  went  to 
meet  the  ferry  and  bring  them  all  back.  Mother  used  to  say 
that  in  all  her  years  of  housekeeping  the  time  in  Astoria 
was  the  only  period  she  could  count  on  all  her  family,  in¬ 
cluding  Father,  being  punctual  for  meals. 

In  these  days  the  distance  from  town  would  probably 
complicate  the  maid  problem  but  then  they  thought  nothing 
of  it  and  every  household  on  the  Shore  Road  had  its  full 
staff  of  servants.  Mother  did  not  like  the  maids  to  walk 
home  along  the  lonely  Shore  Road  after  dark  so  she  allowed 
them  to  stay  over  night  with  their  families  or  friends  on 
their  days  out.  Next  morning  they  could  get  a  ride  from 
the  ferry  when  the  carriage  returned  home. 

Some  time  after  we  lived  there  poor  Bootsie  wandered 
out  on  the  Shore  Road  and  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a 
pair  of  mastiffs  belonging  to  a  family  living  two  doors  away. 
Either  a  little  while  before  or  soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Burk- 
liardt  brought  a  Saint  Bernard  puppy  from  a  litter  born  on 
her  place.  The  fluffy  little  yellow  and  white  puppy,  Bella, 
soon  grew  up  to  be  a  lovely  dog  and  was  a  great  pet  and 
fine  watch  dog  until  just  before  we  moved  to  Newark  when 
she  and  her  son  Leo  were  stolen— probably  by  our  own 
gardener  who  disappeared  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  no  police  protection  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  three  dogs  were  guards  as  well  as  pets.  Of  their 
own  accord  they  used  to  take  turns  sleeping  in  the  cool 
basement  and  in  the  outdoor  kennels.  Guests  were  never 
molested  by  them  but  suspicious  looking  strangers,  even 
the  coal  men,  were  halted  on  the  steep  hillside  driveway  up 
which  they  had  to  lead  the  horses  pulling  their  heavily 
loaded  trucks.  They  could  not  get  near  the  house  until 
one  of  the  family  or  one  of  our  men  called  the  dogs  off. 

Once  one  of  the  boys  found  a  tramp  treed  by  Peppy 
and  Bella.  Knowing  that  tramps  had  signs  by  which  they 
warned  others  away  from  unsafe  places,  he  made  a  bargain 
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with  the  man.  The  dogs  would  be  called  off  if  the  tramp 
would  promise  to  put  a  warning  against  the  dogs  on  both 
gates.  He  agreed  and  put  the  marks  on  the  gateposts  while 
the  dogs  stood  by,  rumbling  in  their  throats.  We  never  saw 
a  tramp  on  Barclay  Place  after  that. 

The  pear  trees  on  the  place  bore  nicely  and  when  fall 
came  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchard  were  laden  with  apples. 
Those  that  were  judged  the  best  keepers  were  stored  for 
winter.  The  rest  were  turned  into  apple  sauce,  apple  butter, 
and  cider.  Some  were  cut  into  eighths,  dried  and  kept  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  basement.  The 
cherry  trees  never  bore  while  we  lived  there  as  the  men  who 
renovated  the  house  when  we  took  it  worked  there  in  cherry 
season  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  bearing  branches  when 
taking  the  cherries. 

Some  time  after  we  moved  to  Barclay  Place  Father 
decided  to  keep  ducks  and  a  cement  duck  pond  was  made 
in  the  barnyard.  We  never  had  much  good  of  them.  Some¬ 
thing  always  happened  and  there  were  losses.  One  year  when 
our  men  were  picking  apples  in  the  orchard  and  the  dogs 
had  wandered  off,— possibly  fortunately— some  men  armed 
with  shot  guns,  kept  our  men  treed  while  others  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  Father’s  ducks.  The  hen  coop  was  not  raided 
and  nothing  else  was  touched.  Father  decided  the  game  was 
not  worth  the  candle  and  gave  up  keeping  ducks. 

Although  there  was  no  police  protection,  this  was  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  kind  and  we  never  heard  of  any 
burglaries.  Probably  the  fact  that  there  were  large  dogs 
loose  on  all  the  estates  on  the  Shore  Road  was  a  deterrent. 
Mother  and  Father  were  a  little  suspicious  of  the  gardener 
and  thought  that  possibly  he  had  shut  the  dogs  up  for  the 
occasion.  Of  course,  there  was  no  proof  of  that.  They  also 
began  to  suspect  that  the  previous  losses  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  four-footed  predators  had  really  been  caused 
by  two-footed  ones. 

Once  Ottilie  woke  up  in  the  night  hearing  a  creaking 
board.  Hearing  it  again,  and  remembering  the  Eighty-fourth 
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Street  burglary,  she  went  to  Auntie  in  the  next  room.  Auntie 
had  also  heard  it  and,  true  to  the  family  tradition,  they  set 
forth  to  find  the  cause,  armed  with  candles.  They  went 
through  the  house  and  found  the  indoor  dog  peacefully 
dozing  on  the  basement  hall  floor.  Here  the  sound  was  in¬ 
audible,  so  back  upstairs  they  went.  In  the  second  story  they 
could  hear  it  again— “creak,  creak.”  Finally  they  decided  it 
was  louder  near  the  spiral  back  stairs.  They  opened  the 
door  to  the  stair  landing  and  here  it  was  very  loud,  so  at 
last  they  decided  to  call  Carl.  As  they  knocked  on  his  door 
the  creak  stopped  and  they  guessed  what  it  was.  His  room 
was  above  Ottilie’s  and  being  unable  to  sleep,  he  sat  up 
in  his  pet  rocking  chair  reading  and  rocked  across  a  creak-i 
ing  board.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  disturbed  them,  but 
they  were  well,  scolded  for  being  so  foolhardy  as  to  hunt  a 
noise  alone,  instead  of  calling  Father  and  the  boys. 

When  the  first  cold  days  came  several  months  after  we 
moved  to  Barclay  Place  and  it  was  time  to  bring  the  house 
plants  indoors.  Father,  Mother  and  Auntie  realized  that  their 
love  for  plants  had  led  them  to  bring  far  too  many  from  New 
York.  They  could  not  bear  to  let  them  freeze  so  a  place  for 
them  had  to  be  found.  Father  had  a  large  Wardian  case 
made  to  house  some  of  the  more  difficult  ones  in  his  room. 
This  is  a  large  glass  enclosed  case  in  which  potted  plants 
can  be  kept  in  the  humid  atmosphere  they  like  when  no 
greenhouse  is  available.  The  others  were  put  here  and  there 
about  the  house.  Auntie  placed  a  large,  semicircular  flower 
stand  with  three  or  four  shelves  in  the  corner  between  a 
north  and  east  window  in  her  room.  On  it  she  put  her 
favorites,  among  them  a  large  fan  palm. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  large  and  square,  and 
often  she  had  afternoon  coffee  served  there  as  she,  Mother 
and  Ottilie  sat  mending,  embroidering,  or  reading  aloud. 
I  think  of  that  room  still  with  a  thrill,  for  here  it  was  that 
on  those  occasions  when  Mother,  Father  and  Ottilie  went 
to  New  York  for  some  evening  affair,  I  would  spend  the 
night  with  Auntie.  She  was  old  fashioned  enough  to  like 
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a  feather  bed  and  I  used  to  snuggle  into  the  unaccustomed 
softness  and  see  the  moonlight  shining  through  the  east 
window  while  I  listened  to  the  loud,  regular  ticking  of  her 
clock  on  the  mantle.  Now  and  then  the  outdoor  dogs  barked 
a  short,  deep  “Who  goes  there?”  at  some  unusual  noise. 
Each  night  spent  in  that  room  was  a  strange  and  stirring 
experience. 

One  night  during  the  first  winter  in  Astoria  Auntie  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  tearing  linen.  She  went  to  the  hall 
to  see  if  someone  was  in  trouble  but  all  was  still  there. 
As  she  went  back  to  bed  she  noticed  that  it  was  midnight. 
A  few  nights  later  she  heard  it  again.  It  happened  on  sev¬ 
eral  successive  nights— just  at  midnight.  At  last  it  got  on 
her  nerves  and  gave  her  such  an  uncanny  feeling  that  she 
went  to  Ottilie’s  room  and  told  her  about  it.  She  confessed 
that  silly  as  it  was,  she  just  could  not  sleep  in  her  room. 
Ottilie  said,  “Come  in  here,”  and  they  crept  into  bed  to¬ 
gether. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  the  days  when  Auntie  invited 
Mother  and  Ottilie  to  her  room  for  afternoon  coffee.  While 
they  sat  there  drinking  coffee  and  eating  some  of  Auntie’s 
delicious  cookies,  there  was  a  loud  crack  and  the  sound  of 
tearing  linen.  They  all  jumped  and  looked  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  from  which  the  sound  came.  A  new  palm  leaf 
was  still  waving  in  the  air.  The  cause  of  the  noise  was 
obvious.  As  the  leaf  developed  it  split  as  fan  palm  leaves 
do  and  it  split  with  a  loud,  tearing  sound.  “Tonight  I’ll 
sleep  in  my  own  bed,”  said  Auntie. 

Late  in  fall  Mother  noticed  that  Father’s  bathrobe 
was  getting  shabby  and  was  happy  to  know  of  a  Christmas 
present  for  him.  Before  Christmas  she  shopped  around  and 
found  one  she  was  sure  he  would  like.  When  the  Christmas 
gifts  were  distributed  Father  was  delighted  until  he  tried 
it  on  and  discovered  that,  while  it  was  the  right  size,  it  was 
poorly  cut  and  the  sleeve  and  shoulder  on  one  side  were 
much  shorter  than  on  the  other.  It  was  disappointing  and 
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Mother  said  that  she  would  exchange  it  the  first  day  she 
could  go  to  town. 

This  was  a  plan  more  easily  made  than  carried  out, 
for  although  it  had  been  bought  at  one  of  New  York’s  large 
department  stores,  there  was  not  another  like  it  in  the  shop 
and  the  clerk  objected  strenuously  to  her  returning  it. 
Mother  had  argued  with  him  until  she  was  tired  and  insisted 
on  seeing  the  head  of  the  department.  He  proved  recal¬ 
citrant  also.  She  showed  him  where  it  was  unevenly  cut  and 
demanded  a  credit. 

“If  the  size  is  right,  this  garment  will  fit  any  well-shaped 
man,”  declared  the  department  head.  “We  can’t  do  anything 
about  it.’’ 

Mother’s  patience  snapped.  “Then,”  she  said,  “my  hus¬ 
band  must  be  an  ill-shaped  man.  I  shall  leave  the  robe  here 
and  expect  a  credit  for  it.” 

After  dinner  that  night  Mother  was  still  upset  over  the 
affair  and  told  Father  about  it  expecting  sympathy.  Instead, 
all  that  Father  could  think  of  was  that  she  had  called  him 
“an  ill-shaped  man”  and  he  was  deeply  offended.  All  the 
family  were  immensely  amused,  but  Father  could  never  see 
anything  funny  about  it.  He  was  hurt  and  it  remained  a  sore 
point.  It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  his  sense  of 
humor  simply  would  not  work.  Mother  used  to  tease  him 
about  being  her  ill-shaped  husband,  but  while  he  tried  to 
take  it  in  good  part,  it  was  always  plain  that  it  nettled  him. 

There  was  another  occasion  when  Father’s  sympathy 
failed  Mother.  She  had  been  Christmas  shopping  and  started 
home  tired  and  uncomfortable  on  a  rainy  December  day. 
While  on  the  crosstown  car  to  the  Astoria  ferry  she  noticed 
an  Irish  woman  staring  at  her  but  thought  nothing  of  it 
until  later,  on  the  boat,  she  wanted  to  look  at  her  watch. 
It  was  gone.  In  those  days  ladies  wore  their  watches  on  fob 
chains  tucked  into  their  waists.  Hers  had  evidently  slipped 
out  and  lay  in  her  lap.  The  Irish  woman’s  interest  was  ex¬ 
plained.  She  was  waiting  for  it  to  fall  to  the  floor  when 
Mother  left  the  car. 
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Mother  was  heartbroken  at  the  loss  and  looked  for  lots 
of  sympathy.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  Father  proved  cross 
over  such  carelessness,  though  when  Christmas  came,  he  re¬ 
placed  the  watch  and  fob  with  one  as  nearly  like  the  lost  one 
as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  years  before  this,  Mother’s 
purse  with  twenty  dollars  in  it  was  stolen  while  she  was 
shopping.  She  had  to  go  to  Father’s  office  for  money.  He 
was  most  comforting  but  Mother  was  sad  and  remarked, 
“If  I  had  that  twenty  dollars  I  could  buy  so  and  so  with  it.” 
When  he  came  home  that  evening  she  was  still  much  dis¬ 
tressed  and  recited  a  number  of  ways  in  which  she  could  have 
spent  her  money.  “Oh,  no,”  said  Father.  “You  spent  that 
money  once  in  my  office  this  afternoon  when  you  first  told 
me  about  it.  It  would  buy  only  twenty  dollars  worth.  You 
must  not  spend  it  again  and  again  in  imagination.” 

When  spring  came  Father  had  to  engage  a  new  man  and 
one  Sunday  he  came  for  an  interview.  As  father  was  talking 
to  him,  I  looked  up  from  where  I  sat  on  the  floor  at  Father’s 
feet  and  watched  a  drizzling  rain  fall  outside.  It  was  a  cold 
rain  that  soon  turned  to  a  fine,  driving  snow.  A  wind  sprang 
up  and  it  looked  as  if  winter  were  on  a  return  visit.  It  grew 
worse  as  the  evening  wore  on  and  it  snowed  and  blew  all 
night.  Next  morning  we  awoke  to  a  white  world.  The  snow 
had  drifted  so  high  that  they  had  to  lift  me  up  to  look  out 
of  the  windows,  even  those  under  the  veranda  roof. 

Mother  tried  to  persuade  Father  that  the  storm  was  bad 
and  suggested  that  he  and  the  boys  stay  at  home.  He  scorned 
such  an  idea. 

While  we  sat  at  breakfast  the  waitress  said,  “Mr.  Merz, 
the  coachman  is  in  the  kitchen  and  would  like  to  speak  with 
you.” 

“Send  him  up,”  said  Father. 

The  coachman  came.  Embarrassed,  he  said,  “Mr.  Merzr 
try  as  I  will,  I  can’t  get  the  horses  out  of  the  carriage  house. 
They  simply  refuse  to  go  and  nearly  broke  the  carriage 
backing  up.” 
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Father  was  disgusted  and  said,  “Well,  Boys,  we’ll  walk.” 

Now  Mother  spoke  up.  “I  think  the  storm  is  so  bad,  you 
had  better  call  up  the  ferry  house  and  see  whether  the  ferry 
is  running.” 

We  had  one  of  the  comparatively  few  telephones  in 
private  homes  at  that  time.  Father  called  up  and  was  told 
that  not  even  the  street  cars  or  elevated  railroads  in  New 
York  were  running  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him 
to  try  to  go  to  uptown  New  York  as  he  could  not  get  down¬ 
town.  It  was  the  blizzard  of  March  12,  1888  and  we  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  dependent  on  our  own 
resources,  even  for  food. 

Fortunately,  in  those  days,  people  led  no  such  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  as  they  do  now.  In  a  large  household  flour 
and  sugar  were  bought  by  the  barrel.  In  our  family  lard  was 
tried  out  at  home,  and  poured  into  large  cans  to  keep  for  a 
long  time.  This  was  an  annual  chore.  Potatoes  were  bought 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  last  the  family  all  winter. 

Each  fall  the  grocer  sent  samples  of  potatoes  and  the 
cook  would  boil  them  separately  with  their  jackets  on  and 
send  them  up  numbered  “One  -  Two  -  Three  -  etc.!”  Then 
Mother  and  Auntie  would  test  and  taste  them  and  we  were 
allowed  to  sample.  Their  choice  was  laid  in— so  many  bar¬ 
rels— enough  to  last  until  the  next  new  potatoes  were  well 
along. 

We  did  not  buy  our  provisions  in  chain  stores.  There 
were  none.  Our  marketing  was  done  in  small,  privately 
owned  butcher,  grocery,  and  bakery  shops.  Every  morning 
their  respective  delivery  men  would  bring  yesterday’s  order. 
Each  man  had  a  small,  brown,  cardboard  covered  book  for 
each  customer  in  which  next  day’s  order  was  listed.  This  did 
not  prevent  you  from  going  to  the  shop  later  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  selections.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  book  was 
brought  to  you  with  the  amounts  added  up  and  the  delivery 
man  receipted  it  when  the  money  was  given  him.  Bread, 
rolls,  and  milk  were  delivered  in  time  for  breakfast,  though 
we,  having  cows,  bought  no  milk  or  butter. 
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On  the  Blizzard  Monday,  March  twelfth,  there  were 
no  fresh  rolls  or  bread,  and  we  knew  there  would  be  no 
delivery  of  meat  or  groceries.  There  were,  however,  plenty 
of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit,  jellies  and  jams,  and  honey 
from  Father’s  bees  on  the  store  room  shelves.  In  a  corner 
of  the  store  room  stood  a  barrel  of  flour  and  one  of  sugar 
and  several  barrels  of  potatoes.  Eggs  and  chickens  could 
be  brought  from  the  hen  house  and  milk  and  butter  were 
to  be  had  from  our  own  cows.  Mother  said  if  necessary  there 
was  even  a  calf  to  turn  into  veal.  Famine  did  not  threaten 
us.  Indeed,  we  would  have  been  well  prepared  for  a  siege. 

The  snow  was  so  deep  that  Gene  and  August,  then 
eighteen  and  fourteen  years  old,  dug  a  tunnel  in  it  from  the 
back  basement  door  through  a  large  drift. 

The  following  Friday  Ottilie  and  Gene  went  to  New 
York.  The  horses  were  hitched  to  the  sleigh  and  they  started 
off.  In  no  time  they  had  lost  the  road  and  went  to  the  vil- 
liage  across  lots.  When  the  snow  had  gone  certain  landmarks 
showed  that  they  had  driven  right  over  fences  and  stone 
walls. 

Next  to  our  place  on  the  south  was  another  place  owned 
by  a  member  of  the  Barclay  family.  The  house  had  burned 
down  but  there  was  a  pond  on  the  grounds  and  August 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  on  the  Shore  Road  enjoyed  good 
skating  when  it  was  frozen.  There  were  no  whistles  or  balls 
to  announce  that  the  ice  was  safe,  but  when  the  boys  judged 
that  the  ice  was  thick  enough,  they  skated  until  the  next 
thaw  made  it  unsafe.  One  winter  they  went  once  too  often 
and  I  can  still  see  the  procession  of  scared  boys  headed  to 
our  house  with  a  stiff  and  a  half  frozen  August  in  the  lead 
after  he  had  gone  through  thin  ice.  Luckily  there  were  no 
ill  effects,  but  probably  they  were  a  little  more  cautious 
after  that. 

On  a  first  of  April,  we  all  assembled  for  breakfast  as 
usual,  and  as  usual,  Father  found  his  newspaper  folded 
beside  his  plate  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  picked  it  up, 
glanced  at  the  headlines,  and  then  began  to  read.  Presently 
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he  said,  with  a  puzzled  frown,  “Strange,  it  seems  to  me  I’ve 
read  all  this  before.” 

“April  Fool,”  said  Auntie. 

She  had  saved  last  year’s  paper,  put  it  outside  to  get 
cold  and  damp  and  laid  it  next  to  Father’s  place.  The  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  she  had  laid  under  the  tablecloth  beneath 
his  plate.  There  was  a  general  laugh  for  it  was  hard  to  catch 
Father. 

The  next  year  when  Father  came  to  the  breakfast  tabler 
he  thought  he  saw  an  anticipatory  glint  in  Auntie’s  eye. 

“Not  this  year,”  he  said,  and  laughed  as  he  felt  for  a 
paper  under  his  plate  and  found  it.  He  pushed  away  the 
one  at  the  side  of  his  plate  and  began  to  read.  In  a  moment 
he  looked  queer. 

Auntie  murmured,  “April  Fool,”  and  laughed  last. 

There  was  a  delighted  howl  from  the  rest  of  us  for  this 
time  he  had  been  fooled  with  his  eyes  open.  Auntie  varied 
this  joke  for  several  years  until  she  ran  out  of  changes. 
Father  always  felt  he  was  prepared  for  her,  but  invariably 
she  was  one  jump  ahead  of  him  and  he  was  always  caught. 

With  summer,  came  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  Astoria 
and  later  in  Newark,  that  was  a  real  and  noisy  celebration. 
The  whole  family  planned  to  be  together.  That  meant  at 
least  eighteen  or  twenty  of  us.  Henry’s  brother-in-law  and 
his  closest  friend,  Mr.  Sommer,  were  both  in  the  toy  business 
and  sold  fireworks  before  Independence  Day.  Both  Father 
and  Henry  bought  fireworks,  and  in  addition,  the  Kroll- 
pfeiffer  children’s  uncle  and  Mr.  Sommer  sent  them  fire¬ 
works  for  presents.  Knowing  that  they  would  all  be  at  our 
house,  everything  was  delivered  there  and  we  all  had  more 
firecrackers,  torpedoes,  caps,  and  other  noise  makers  than 
we  could  possibly  shoot  off  in  a  day.  At  night  there  was  a 
marvelous  display  of  fireworks  on  the  front  lawn  with  the 
East  River  and  Ward’s  Island  as  a  background. 

We  children  had  plenty  of  supervision  and  were  taught 
to  treat  explosives  with  respect.  Very  little  children  were 
restricted  to  torpedoes  which  could  be  thrown  only  when 
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all  were  seated  in  a  row  on  the  same  step.  A  year  or  so 
later  we  were  promoted  to  small  firecrackers  and  cap  pistols. 

August  and  Harry  Krollpfeiffer  were  the  only  ones  that 
ever  really  got  hurt.  August  had  a  friend  to  spend  the  Fourth 
in  Astoria  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  they  got  up  early 
to  shoot  off  a  last  few  left  over  firecrackers.  One  did  not  go 
off  and  August  investigated  too  soon.  It  went  off  in  his 
face  and  gave  him  a  mean  burn.  Gene  made  a  paste  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  smeared  it  on  August’s  face  and 
covered  it  with  a  wet  compress.  When  the  friend  appeared 
alone  and  answered  questions  evasively,  Auntie  went  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  was  frightened  nearly  to  death  when  she  saw 
August  with  a  cloth  over  his  face.  She  soon  found  that  his 
eyes  were  uninjured.  In  those  days  people  did  not  look 
for  tetanus  the  minute  they  got  a  powder  burn,  so  the  ex¬ 
citement  blew  over  and  August  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
experience. 

Harry  Krollpfeiffer  was  burned  in  Newark  when  a 
Roman  candle  went  off  the  wrong  way  and  sent  sparks  up, 
or  rather,  down  his  sleeve.  The  rest  of  us  never  had  any 
more  than  a  blister  now  and  then  raised  by  picking  up  a 
piece  of  punk  the  wrong  end  to.  When  that  happened,  we 
sneaked  quietly  to  the  kitchen  or  butler’s  pantry  and  soaked 
our  fingers  in  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  water  until  the  sting 
was  gone  hoping  meanwhile  that  none  of  the  family  would 
see  us,  lest  we  be  considered  too  careless  to  play  with  fire 
crackers. 

Father  still  kept  bees  and  occasionally  was  stung.  Once 
a  couple  of  angry  workers  got  at  his  ear  and  did  their  worst. 
As  usual,  Mother  immediately  got  busy  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers  and  pulled  out  the  stings. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Father  attended  a  Board  meeting 
of  the  German  Hospital,  now  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital.  As 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  chatting  after  the  meeting, 
one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Balser,  noticed  his  swollen  ear. 

“Henry,”  he  said,  “what  is  the  matter  with  your  ear?” 

Father  had  forgotten  the  bee  sting  and  said,  “My  ear? 
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“It’s  badly  swollen.  Does  it  hurt?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  hurt.” 

By  this  time  Father  remembered,  but  he  thought  he 
would  have  some  fun. 

“But  you  know  it’s  swollen?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“How  long  have  you  had  it?  Did  the  swelling  grow 
quickly?” 

“Yes,  very  quickly.” 

“You  ought  to  have  it  looked  at.  Let’s  have  Dr.  Lange 
(a  prominent  surgeon)  take  a  look.  What  do  you  say?” 

“Oh,”  said  Father,  “I  am  willing.  You  can  all  take  a 
look  if  you  think  it  is  so  remarkable.” 

By  this  time  everybody  in  the  Board  room,  doctors  and 
laymen,  knew  there  was  something  wrong  with  Father’s 
ear  and  they  all  came  to  see.  The  swelling  was  very  large. 
There  was  no  pain,  It  had  grown  quickly.  Some  of  the 
doctors  looked  puzzled  and  some  looked  serious. 

Finally,  one  of  them,  looking  at  Father  sharply,  said, 
“Tell  us  again.  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  had  this 
and  was  it  painful  when  you  first  noticed  it?” 

“Oh,  very  painful  at  first.  It’s  been  there  only  a  few 
days.” 

“Mr.  Merz,”  sternly,  “you  know  something  more  about 
this.  What  is  it?” 

Father  could  no  longer  keep  a  straight  face  and  said, 
“A  bee  sting.” 

After  the  laugh  which  followed  had  ended,  the  chief 
of  staff  said,  “I  suggest  that  after  the  next  meeting  we  have 
a  little  dinner  and  Mr.  Merz  will  be  responsible  for  the 
check.” 

Father  chuckled.  “It’s  worth  the  price  to  get  all  you 
doctors  consulting  over  a  bee  sting  without  being  able  to 
diagnose  it.  Where  shall  we  have  dinner?” 

Mother’s  pulling  out  the  stings  had  given  the  tell-tale 
little  holes  a  chance  to  close  completely  and  made  it  easy  to 
mislead  the  doctors. 

Next  door  to  us  lived  another  large  family  named  Bar- 
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tow.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Margie,  and  I  were  nearly 
of  an  age  and  we  played  together  every  day.  One  lovely 
summer  morning  Margie  and  I  were  playing  back  of  the 
house.  The  flat  roof  of  the  gas  house  was  about  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  main  part  of  the  grounds  and  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  garden  onto  which  it  opened.  That 
flat  roof  had  a  great  attraction  for  us  but  Mother,  consider¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  our  falling  off  the  garden  side,  had  for¬ 
bidden  us  to  go  on  it. 

On  this  summer  morning,  Margie  and  I  spied  a  little 
black  and  white  dog.  He  paid  no  attention  when  we  called 
so  we  decided  to  catch  him  and  adopt  him  as  a  pet.  He 
scorned  our  overtures,  however,  and  trotted  off  with  us  in 
hot  pursuit. 

Suddenly  we  heard  Ottilie  calling  to  us  to  come  back 
“right  away.”  But  we  were  interested  in  the  dog  and  paid 
no  attention  to  her  excited  cries  although  they  became 
louder  and  more  desperate.  At  last  an  astounding  order 
rang  out. 

“Children,  go  on  to  the  gas  house  roof.” 

That  caught  our  attention.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
had  not  been  occasional  surreptitious  visits  to  the  gas  house 
roof,  but  to  go  there  openly,  clad  in  virtue  and  obedience, 
that  was  not  a  chance  to  be  passed  up.  We  made  for  the 
gas  house  and  scrambled  to  the  roof.  In  a  minute  Ottilie 
arrived. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  when  I  called?  Haven’t  you  any 
sense?” 

“We  wanted  that  nice  little  dog.  He  would  have  been 
a  cute  pet.” 

“Dog  — ?  Skunk!  It  is  lucky  for  all  of  us  that  I  saw  you!” 

If  he  was  not  a  nice  little  dog  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  nice  and  remarkably  kind  little  skunk,  for  we 
had  chased  him  a  hundred  feet  or  so  and  that  is  not  usually 
done  with  impunity. 

On  another  day,  Margie  in  a  long  white  “dress”  met  me 
on  the  driveway  to  the  stables.  She  announced  that  her 
mother  had  decided  that  she  was  now  old  enough  to  wear 
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long  dresses.  Being  a  gullible  child,  I  did  not  recognize  the 
long  white  dress  as  a  nightgown  with  a  belt  hooked  about 
its  middle,  but  gazed  at  her  much  impressed  and  wished  my 
mother  were  as  wise. 

Maturity  is  not  acquired  as  easily  as  a  long  dress  and 
grown  up  Margie  was  soon  climbing  trees  with  me.  After 
a  while  we  grew  tired  and  I  came  down  to  the  lowest  branch 
and  dropped  to  the  ground.  Margie  had  to  do  better  than 
that  and  she  called  to  me  to  watch  her  drop  out  of  the  second 
tier  of  branches.  She  did,  but  she  did  not  jump  out  far 
enough  and  as  she  passed  the  lower  branch  her  belt 
caught  on  a  stub  and  there  she  hung  between  heaven  and 
earth  like  the  poor  culprit  in  Knickerbocker’s  History  of 
New  York.  As  she  could  not  free  herself  and  I  could  not  lift 
her,  she  sprawled  there  helplessly. 

Nobody  heard  our  yells.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  go  for 
help,  the  ice  man  came  up  the  driveway  and  in  answer  to 
our  cries  came  to  the  rescue  and  lifted  Margie  down.  That 
afternoon  she  came  back  in  little  girl  clothes. 

About  this  time  Ottilie  developed  some  trouble  with 
her  knee  and  for  months  and  months  had  to  spend  most 
of  her  time  on  a  chaise  longue.  Henry  suggested  that  she 
go  to  Richfield  Springs  where  the  sulphur  waters  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  cure  for  rheumatic  troubles.  We  went  there 
and  stayed  at  the  Spring  House  for  some  time.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  we  went  to  Albany  and  after  spending  a  night  at 
the  old  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  came  down  on  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Boat. 

In  1889  Uncle  Fred  died  after  a  long  illness.  It  was  a 
hard  blow  to  both  Mother  and  Father  for  they  were  devoted 
to  him  and  besides  that  his  death  left  the  sole  responsibility 
for  running  the  factory  on  Father’s  shoulders. 

In  January  1890  Father  went  to  Chicago  on  business 
and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  where 
Uncle  Karl  was  Professor  of  Music  and  Philosophy  at  the 
College  of  Wooster.  When  Father  returned  home  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  anxiety  over  Uncle  Karl’s  health.  It  was  the 
year  that  the  grippe,  in  a  deadly  form,  raged.  Now  it  is 
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supposed  by  many  that  it  was  really  a  type  of  influenza 
similar  to  that  of  the  epidemic  of  1918.  Uncle  Karl  was  just 
recovering  from  it  and  talking  about  going  back  to  his  work 
at  the  college.  Father  begged  him  to  be  careful  and  stay  in 
a  while  longer.  Soon  after  Father  came  home  he  received 
a  telegram  telling  him  that  Uncle  Karl  had  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse  and  had  passed  away. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  November  29,  1938,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  about  Uncle  Karl  appeared: 

Editor  Merz 

“  ‘On  January  30,  1890,  he  was  dead.  The  college  was 
stunned.  The  city  was  in  mourning.  The  great  man  who 
had  walked  among  them  in  simplicity  had  gone  from  them. 
His  body  lay  in  state  in  his  instruction  room,  and  for  two 
hours  a  steady  stream  of  people  passed— students,  teachers, 
merchants,  old  soldiers,  laborers,  postmen,  children.  He  had 
been  a  great  man,  perhaps  Wooster’s  nearest  approach  to 
genius.’ 

“Thus  the  historian  of  the  College  of  Wooster  records 
one  of  the  most  poignant  events  in  the  record  of  that  Ohio 
institution.  We  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  college 
in  writing  of  the  Comptons,  one  of  whom  is  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  present  refer 
ence  to  the  beloved  head  of  the  Music  Department  is  due  to 
the  elevation  of  his  grandson  to  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“Karl  Merz  was  a  unique  personality,  a  teacher  whom 
his  pupils  always  loved,  and  a  lecturer  whose  galleries  al¬ 
ways  overflowed.  He  revolutionized  the  musical  tastes  of  one 
sizable  corner  of  a  great  state.  He  knew  all  the  philosophers, 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  and  he  linked  the  arts  with 
their  dreams  of  the  universe.  Born  in  Germany  in  1836, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and  in  every  com¬ 
munity  where  he  lived,  he  impressed  the  people  as  a  sen¬ 
sitive  artist  of  deep  penetration.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
‘To  him,  all  life  was  music,  all  music  life,  and  both  came 
from  God.’ 
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“A  son,  Charles  Merz,  a  graduate  of  Wooster,  became 
a  physician  and  a  teacher  of  science.  It  is  his  son,  Charles 
Merz,  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Finley  in  the  high  chair  of 
the  Times.” 

Ottilie  had  not  received  the  benefit  that  the  family  and 
Henry  had  hoped  she  would  from  her  treatments  at  Rich¬ 
field  Springs  and  the  next  summer  Henry  advised  a  course 
of  treatment  at  Wiesbaden.  In  1890,  Mother,  Ottilie  and  I, 
with  our  cook,  who  went  as  a  nurse  for  me,  started  for 
Germany. 

After  a  stay  at  Wiesbaden,  Dr.  Cluth,  whom  Mother 
consulted,  told  her  that  Ottilie  would  have  to  stay  there  a 
year  to  get  any  real  benefit,  so  it  was  decided  that  we  would 
do  a  little  sight  seeing  for  the  rest  of  our  stay  abroad,  and 
then  Ottilie  would  return  to  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cluth 
who  would  consider  her  a  member  of  their  family.  They  ran 
their  home  as  a  pension  and  due  to  the  contacts  they  had 
all  over  the  world  many  interesting  guests  stayed  there. 

Mrs.  Cluth  was  by  birth  a  de  Grimm,  the  daughter  of  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  the  wife  of  the  Czar 
Alexander.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cluth  had  lived  in  Hong 
Kong  for  years  in  some  official  capacity.  Their  guests  came 
from  all  over  the  world,— Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
Germany.  While  Ottilie  was  there  she  became  very  friendly 
with  a  Russian  girl  and  corresponded  with  her  for  some 
time.  One  of  the  simplest  mannered  of  the  guests  was  a 
Fraulein  Krupp  whose  family  owned  the  Skoda  Arms  works 
and  whose  position  in  Austria  equaled  that  of  the  Krupp 
family  in  Germany.  She  was  a  cousin  of  Bertha  Krupp. 

One  of  our  sight-seeing  tours  was  to  Munich  and  the 
beautiful  Alpine  country  about  Innsbruck,  Berchtesgaden 
and  Salzburg.  On  the  return  trip  to  Wiesbaden  we  unknow¬ 
ingly  chose  a  holiday  when  passenger  traffic  was  like  Labor 
Day  in  New  York.  We  had  to  change  trains  at  Wurzburg,  a 
terminal  station  and  that  was  an  experience!  After  standing 
for  a  long  time  in  a  waiting  room  jammed  with  excursion¬ 
ists  looking  for  a  train  that  should  have  been  ready  but 
was  not,  it  was  at  last  announced  and  the  crowd  streamed 
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to  the  train  shed.  There  was  nothing  of  leisurely  Europe 
noticeable  in  that  rush  and  confusion.  It  was  like  the  sub¬ 
way  in  the  rush  hour  only  we  knew  nothing  of  subways  then. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  train  all  railway  cars  or 
coupes,  as  they  were  called,  were  filled  and  locked  and  a 
great  crowd  still  waiting  to  get  on.  Presently  the  conductor 
appeared  and  shouted,  “Forward!  Everybody  to  the  front! 
More  cars  will  be  attached.” 

The  crowd  hurried  to  the  head  of  the  train  where  the 
locomotive  was  placidly  puffing  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
more  cars.  After  a  while  the  harassed  conductor  appeared 
shouting,  “To  the  rear!  Everybody  to  the  rear.  The  cars 
will  be  attached  there.” 

An  autocratic  old  general,  still  breathless  from  the  rush 
forward  roared,  “Donnerwetter,  how  do  they  attach  cars  to 
the  rear  of  a  train  in  a  terminal  station?” 

Then  the  conductor  cried,  “Everybody  to  the  rear  if  you 
don’t  want  to  be  left  behind!” 

To  the  rear  we  went.  Spiked  helmet  on  his  head,  purple 
in  the  face,  sword  clanking  at  his  heels,  the  general  strode 
along,  trailed  by  his  meek  little  wife  laden  down  with  bags 
and  paper  bundles. 

Up  to  now  Mother  had  been  as  annoyed  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  crowd,  but  she  was  so  amused  at  that  stiff  necked 
old  autocrat  being  ordered  about  by  a  mere  conductor  that 
she  began  to  enjoy  the  situation.  Hardly  had  we  reached  the 
rear  of  the  train,  backed  against  the  platform,  when  the 
conductor  changed  his  cry  to  “Go  forward.  The  cars 
at  the  front.” 

By  this  time  the  general  was  white  with  rage  and  stut¬ 
tering  imprecations,  but  forward  he  stamped  with  the  rest 
of  us.  When  we  got  there  all  panting,  hot  and  bothered, 
the  locomotive  was  just  being  uncoupled  and  then  leisurely 
pulled  away  from  the  train.  In  time  it  returned  pushing  a 
string  of  railway  carriages. 

Mother  had  second  class  tickets  as  she  had  been  advised 
always  to  travel  so  in  Germany.  There  were  several  kinds  of 
second  class  carriages— “Ladies  Only,”  “No  Smoking,”  and 
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“Smoking.”  The  conductor  said  he  could  put  us  in  a  “No 
Smoking”  one.  Mother  said  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

After  we  were  comfortably  settled  two  very  ordinary 
couples  got  in  and  no  sooner  had  the  train  started  than 
both  the  men  pulled  out  pipes  and  serenely  began  puffing 
vile  tobacco.  By  the  time  the  conductor  came  for  tickets, 
the  carriage  was  filled  with  rank  smoke.  Mother  quietly 
complained.  The  conductor  gave  her  an  insolent  look  and 
said,  “Be  glad  you  are  on  the  train  at  all.  I  changed  the 
sign.” 

In  Wiesbaden  we  met  two  acquaintances  from  New 
York  and  together  took  a  short  trip  to  the  Rhine.  On  the 
return  trip  we  again  had  an  encounter  with  an  irascible 
German  conductor. 

W  e  were  all  comfortably  seated  in  the  railway  carriage 
into  which  the  guard  had  put  us,  and  were  speeding  through 
the  darkening  countryside.  It  was  a  local  train  and  so  was 
made  up  of  small  carriages  which  opened  only  on  a  run- 
board  outside  the  train  on  which  the  conductor  and  brake- 
man  went  from  car  to  car  and  collected  the  tickets  through 
the  window  in  the  door.  The  doors  were  securely  locked 
so  no  passenger  could  fall  out.  As  the  conductor  reached 
our  window  Mother  passed  him  our  tickets.  He  took  one 
look  and  with  his  eyes  fairly  popping  with  excitement,  he 
cried,  “Wiesbaden!  All  wrong!  Out!  Out!  Get  off  instantly!” 

It  is  disconcerting  to  be  told  that  you  are  speeding 
through  the  night  headed  for  the  wrong  destination,  but 
when  a  choleric  conductor,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  fast 
moving  train,  peremptorily  orders  you  to  leave  it  instantly, 
it  has  its  comic  aspects.  We  visualized  ourselves,  one  by  one, 
leaping  into  the  landscape  rushing  past  us,  and  we  giggled. 

“It  isn’t  funny.  It’s  serious.  Off,  I  say,  get  off  instantly.” 

Mother  said,  “But  we  can’t  get  off  now.  What  is  the 
next  stop?” 

He  growled  the  name  of  the  town  at  her  and  departed. 
At  the  next  stop  he  let  us  out  of  the  carriage  and  when 
Mother  asked  how  we  could  get  to  Wiesbaden  he  said  cross- 
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ly,  “Get  into  the  next  car.  The  rear  half  of  the  train  will  be 
detached  later  and  goes  to  Wiesbaden.” 

This  made  us  lausrh  aoain  and  after  crumbling  some- 
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thing  about  silly,  empty-headed  Americans  he  stamped  away 
down  the  platform. 

We  visited  the  Guntrums,  Mother  and  Father’s  friends 
in  Bensheim,  where  Great-Grandfather  Heller  raised  his 
family,  and  from  there  drove  to  the  Felsen  Meer  stopping 
off  for  a  short  call  on  Mother’s  old  nurse,  Eva.  When  she 
saw  the  carriage  stop  at  the  house,  she  guessed  who  was  in 
it  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  that  white  haired  old  woman 
with  her  red  cheeks  and  shining  eyes  come  clattering  down 
the  bare,  wooden  stairs  and  out  to  the  carriage  like  a  young 
girl. 

Mother  had  heard  from  Eva  at  intervals  since  her  last 
visit  and  continued  to  get  occasional  letters  from  her  daugh¬ 
ter  until  old  Eva  died.  The  letters  always  began,  “Hoch 
geehrter  Herr  and  Frau  Merz”  (highly  honored  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merz).  Then,  as  if  afraid  that  Mother  might  feel 
slighted,  she  followed  this  on  the  next  line  by  “Highly 
honored  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Merz.”  After  that  she  would  report 
on  the  state  of  her  mother’s  health  and  then  mention  that 
her  mother  needed  this  or  that  which  they  could  not  afford. 
They  were  very  poor.  Eva’s  son-in-law  earned  one  mark 
(about  twenty-five  cents)  a  day  on  fair  days  working  in  a 
quarry.  Whenever  these  letters  came  Mother  always  sent 
money  for  what  was  needed  for  Eva. 

One  letter  came  a  little  while  before  Mother’s  birthday, 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  so  Mother  sent  Eva  a  “birthday 
present.”  It  would  arrive  on  that  date.  Post  haste  came  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  daughter  in  which  she  mentioned 
that  Eva’s  birthday  came  on  a  date  a  few  weeks  off.  Natu¬ 
rally,  another  money  order  was  sent  for  that  occasion. 

When  Eva  died  she  practically  willed  Mother  to  her 
daughter.  The  poor  old  thing  might  quite  likely  have  had 
a  hard  time,  being  a  burden  on  a  poverty  stricken  son-in- 
law,  if  she  had  not  been  the  recipient  of  presents  amounting 
to  more  than  his  annual  income. 
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Soon  after  these  trips  we  went  to  Bremen  and  then 
home  while  Ottilie  returned  to  Wiesbaden  to  stay  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cluth. 

While  we  were  abroad  Father  took  Aunt  Kate  and 
August  to  Elka  Park  in  the  Catskills  for  a  short  vacation 
and  that  led  to  great  changes  a  few  years  later. 

On  our  return  to  Barclay  Place  we  found  a  lovely  new 
rustic  summer  house  with  a  thatched  roof  that  August  had 
built  as  a  surprise.  But  we  also  had  a  sad  blow.  Our  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  Peppy,  had  come  down  with  jaundice  and, 
in  spite  of  all  Auntie  and  Father  could  do  for  him  under 
the  directions  of  local  veterinarians  and  even  one  who  came 
all  the  way  from  New  Jersey  to  give  his  advice,  poor 
Peppy  died. 


NEWARK 

After  Uncle  Fred’s  death,  Father  had  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  time  at  the  factory  in  Newark,  whereas  before 
that,  most  of  his  work  was  done  at  the  New  York  office 
at  55  Maiden  Lane.  This  meant  that  he  had  to  make  a  daily 
two-hour  trip  to  Newark,  which  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  required 
eight  changes  of  conveyance— carriage  to  ferry,  horse  car, 
elevated  train,  horse  car  to  Hudson  River,  ferry,  train  to 
Newark,  and  carriage  to  factory,— it  was  more  than  Father 
could  stand  in  the  long  run  and  plans  were  made  to  move 
to  Newark. 

There  were  exactly  three  houses  large  enough  for  the 
family  for  sale  in  Newark  and  none  for  rent.  The  only  trolley 
car  in  Newark  ran  out  Springfield  Avenue.  Except  for 
the  Delaware  Lackawanna  Railroad,  those  living  in  the 
Oranges  were  dependent  on  horse  drawn  vehicles,  and  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  did  not  go  near  the  factory  so  it  was 
felt  that  one  of  the  three  available  houses  it  had  to  be.  One 
of  them  was  far  too  high  in  price;  another,  the  McCregor 
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house  on  Broad  Street,  grew  more  valuable  in  its  owners’ 
eyes  whenever  the  deal  was  about  to  be  closed,  until  Father 
became  annoyed  and  refused  to  consider  the  property 
further. 

The  only  other  possibility  was  the  Simons  house  at  143 
Littleton  Avenue.  It  was  not  what  Mother  and  Father 
wanted,  but  it  was  large  enough  and  it  had  to  do.  It  needed 
a  great  deal  of  renovating  and  Mother  was  as  unhappy  about 
this  purchase  as  she  ever  allowed  herself  to  be  over  any¬ 
thing  material. 

While  the  house  was  still  under  repair  a  neighbor,  Mr. 
Dod,  one  night  discovered  that  it  was  on  fire.  His  timely 
alarm  brought  the  fire  department  and  it  was  saved.  When 
Mother  heard  the  news  and  was  told  that  only  the  service 
wing  and  a  little  of  the  rear  of  the  main  house  was  damaged 
she  tearfully  grumbled,  “I  wish  the  old  shack  had  burned 
down.” 

In  April  of  that  year.  Mother,  August  and  I,  and  the 
cook,  went  to  the  Newark  house  long  before  the  renovations 
were  completed.  There  were  only  a  few  rooms  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
carpenters  and  painters.  We  had  our  meals  on  a  small  table 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  in  Mother’s  bedroom.  Whether  it 
was  due  to  the  excitement  of  living  in  a  strange  place  or 
whether  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  added  a  spice  to  it,  it  seemed 
to  me  there  never  was  so  good  a  steak  and  onion  dinner  as 
the  first  meal  in  the  new  home. 

Auntie  and  Father  stayed  in  Astoria  for  a  little  while 
closing  that  house.  Ottilie  was  still  in  Wiesbaden.  Gene 
was  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  and  had  a  room  in 
New  York  and  Carl  was  either  on  a  business  trip  or  stayed 
with  Frida  and  Henry,  so  for  some  time  the  family  was 
pretty  well  scattered. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  dogs  were  stolen  but  the 
horses  and  the  pet  cat  and  Mollie,  our  home  bred  Alderney 
cow,  moved  with  us.  Some  cattle  disease  was  epidemic  on 
Long  Island  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  cow  through  the 
quarantine,  but  Mollie  was  a  pet  from  Eighty-fourth  Street 
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days  and  Father  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  New  Jersey. 

That  summer  Father  sent  Carl  to  meet  Ottilie  in  Wies¬ 
baden.  Henry  decided  to  join  him  and  in  the  fall,  after  a 
trip  through  part  of  Europe,  they  all  returned  together. 

Next  door  to  us  in  a  large  house  lived  an  old  gentleman 
and  his  invalid  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod,  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Lydia  Rockwell.  Not  many  years  before  there  had  been 
only  a  few  country  houses  in  that  section  and  Mr.  Dod  had 
owned  a  large  part  of  it,  but  he  had  gradually  sold  one  lot 
after  another  and  by  1891  the  neighborhood  was  quite 
built  up.  Our  place  included  what  later  became  South  Sixth 
Street.  This  part  was  fenced  off  for  a  small  pasture  and 
poultry  yard.  The  woodlot  behind  this  as  far  as  South  Sev¬ 
enth  Street,  the  Dods  owned,  and  used  as  a  deer  park. 

Mr.  Dod  could  never  resist  a  real  estate  deal  and  was 
always  ready  to  build  a  house  for  sale  or  rent,  or  to  sell  a 
lot  no  matter  how  near  it  was  to  his  own  home.  Whenever 
he  began  talking  of  selling  a  lot  abutting  our  property, 
Father,  who  felt  cramped  on  his  own  place,  offered  to  buy 
it,  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  a  plot  two  hundred  feet 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

One  day  Father  heard  that  Mr.  Dod  had  sold  two  lots 
of  land  between  our  place  and  his  home  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 
When  Father  inquired  about  it  Mr.  Dod  said  Father  need 
not  worry  as  Mr.  Fletcher  was  going  to  build  a  nice  house 
for  himself,  his  mother,  two  sisters  and  an  invalid  brother. 
Nice  house  or  not,  Father  did  not  want  it  so  close.  He  was 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  and  decided  to  approach  Mr. 
Fletcher  with  an  offer  for  the  lots. 

In  the  meantime,  the  invalid  brother  had  died.  This 
changed  the  Fletchers’  plans  so  they  were  glad  to  consider 
a  sale,  and  an  agreement  was  reached. 

Always  careful  in  the  purchase  of  land,  Father  arranged 
to  have  the  title  guaranteed.  When  Mr.  Lehlbach,  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  came  and  Mr.  Dod  discovered  what  was  going  on,  he 
ridiculed  the  idea.  Since  he  knew  that  his  title  was  clear 
it  was  foolish  to  waste  money  on  a  title  search.  When  Father 
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remained  firm,  Mr.  Dod’s  remarks  became  caustic  and 
copious. 

Mr.  Lehlbach  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  lots  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  purchase  had  been  bought  by  Father  some 
years  before.  Poor  Mr.  Dod!  He  was  dumbfounded.  Some¬ 
how  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  measuring  and  his  map 
showed  one  lot  more  than  he  actually  owned.  For  some  days 
he  could  be  seen  at  intervals  pacing  back  and  forth  over 
the  land  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  by  careful  search 
he  could  find  his  lost  lot.  He  even  got  Father  to  help  him 
measure  his  place  with  a  hundred  foot  tape  line,  but  the 
lot  remained  lost. 

Unlike  Father,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  accepted  Mr.  Dod’s 
description  as  correct.  There  were  two  lots  between  our 
place  and  Mr.  Dod’s  driveway,  but  one  of  them  was  not 
the  lot  Mr.  Dod  thought  he  was  selling.  The  two  lots  were 
sold  to  Father  and  the  Dods  were  glad  he  was  not  going 
to  build  on  them. 

Mrs.  Dod  was  a  charming  woman.  She  had  injured  her 
back  in  a  fall  on  ice  and  was  obliged  to  use  a  wheel  chair. 
A  special  gate  and  path  were  made  through  the  fence  so 
that  she  could  more  easily  wheel  her  chair  to  our  place  for 
a  little  visit  with  Mother,  who  was  very  fond  of  her.  Some 
years  before,  she  had  lost  a  little  daughter  and  in  her  lonli- 
ness  she  turned  to  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  all  had  the  free  run  of  the  house.  Bean  bags,  parchesi, 
and  backgammon  boards  were  always  ready  for  our  use. 
The  boys  played  out  of  doors  but  they  would  step  in  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Dod  and  bid  her  goodbye. 

The  chestnut  blight  had  not  yet  struck  and  wiped  the 
whole  species  of  American  chestnut  trees  from  the  earth  and 
every  Fall  when  the  nuts  were  ripe  all  the  neighborhood 
children  were  invited  to  come  on  a  certain  day  to  gather 
chestnuts.  We  went  other  days  too  in  small  groups,  but  that 
was  a  special  day  and  we  all  hunted  together.  There  prob¬ 
ably  never  again  will  be  chestnuts  as  sweet  as  that  lost  variety. 
What  fun  it  was  to  go  swishing  through  the  fallen  leaves 
in  the  frosty  air  to  find  the  prickly  burs,  so  thorny  that  they 
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could  not  be  touched,  and  then  with  the  help  of  strong 
sticks  to  beat  the  chestnuts,  three  to  a  bur,  out  of  their  pro¬ 
tective  covering.  There  were  hickory  nuts  too,  but  on  that 
day  only  chestnuts  seemed  desirable. 

Mr.  Dod  had  a  strange  aversion  to  flowers.  A  part  of 
the  ground  under  the  trees  was  covered  by  lilies-of-the-valley. 
Every  year  after  the  chestnut  hunt  he  would  have  his  men 
rake  the  leaves  over  the  clumps  and  set  fire  to  them.  Maybe 
he  just  did  not  care  what  happened  to  them  or  maybe  he 
spoke  truly  when  he  said  to  Mother  in  answer  to  her  plea 
that  he  should  save  them,  that  he  hated  them  and  wanted 
to  destroy  them.  If  he  did,  he  never  succeeded. 

The  rear  of  our  place  was  covered  with  a  grove  of 
beech,  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  trees  with  a  few  dogwood 
and  sassafras  saplings  scattered  in  between.  Here  Mother  and 
Father  planned  a  wild  garden.  Many  an  hour  they  spent 
over  William  Robinson’s  “English  Flower  Garden”  and 
“Wild  Flower  Garden.”  He  was,  I  believe,  the  father  of 
naturalistic  garden  design. 

Mother,  Father,  and  Auntie  used  to  drive  out  to  Hem¬ 
lock  Falls  in  what  is  now  South  Mountain  reservation  to 
collect  ferns  and  wild  plants  to  establish  at  home.  It  was 
uphill  work,  for  little  was  then  known  of  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  wild  plants  and  there  were  many  casualties 
because  acid  loving  ones  were  set  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Rocks  were  brought  down  from  the  quarry  on  South 
Mountain  to  make  their  “rockeries”— forerunners  of  the 
modern  rock  gardens;  and  if  these  rockeries  of  Mother’s  and 
Father’s  were  not  quite  as  naturalistic  as  a  modern,  well 
constructed  rock  garden,  they  were  a  far  cry  from  the  ugly 
piles  of  cobble  stones  adorned  with  any  kind  of  plant  ma¬ 
terial  that  were  a  common  sight  in  those  days. 

Father  later  bought  part  of  Mr.  Dod’s  woodlot.  The 
chestnut  trees  were  dead  or  dying  by  that  time  and  it  was 
planted  with  a  larch,  a  white  birch,  two  English  hawthorne 
trees,  and  a  Ginkgo  tree.  Under  the  old  trees  in  our  own 
woodlot  Mother  encouraged  ferns,  spring  beauties,  wild 
violets  and  her  beloved  lilies-of-the-valley  and  planted  daf- 
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fodils.  Mother  joyfully  adopted  Mr.  Dod’s  much  abused 
lilies-of-the-valley  orphans  and  they  thrived  with  ours.  In 
later  years  lily-of-the-valley  picking  became  a  traditional 
part  of  the  family  gathering  on  Mother’s  birthday  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May  and  huge  bunches  of  the  little  white 
bells  and  purple  violets  were  picked  every  year.  Their 
descendants  now  live  happily  in  the  gardens  of  many  of  the 
family  and  their  friends  and  wherever  they  bloom  and 
spread  their  sweet  perfume  they  are  a  reminder  of  Mother 
and  her  love  for  flowers. 

The  first  summer  we  lived  in  Newark  we  spent  at  home 
but  the  following  year  we  went  to  Lake  Hopatcong  for  a 
vacation  and  there  Father  had  Ottilie  and  me  start  riding 
lessons.  Part  of  the  next  few  summers  were  spent  at  a  place 
run  by  a  family  named  Allen  on  the  Navesink  River  at 
Oceanic  and  part  in  the  Catskills.  At  Oceanic  Ottilie  and 
I  continued  our  riding  lessons,  as  we  had  throughout  the 
winter  in  Newark. 

Father  also  bought  us  a  flat  bottomed  row  boat  and 
once  I  had  learned  to  swim  I  was  turned  loose  on  the  river 
with  the  result  that  I  kept  the  devil  from  finding  evil  work 
for  my  elders’  idle  hands  to  do,  by  falling  overboard  about 
once  a  day  and  keeping  those  hands  full  of  my  wet  clothes. 

Sometimes  it  was  sheer  carelessness  and  once  it  was  not 
my  fault  at  all.  Harry  Krollpfeiffer  and  I  had  gone  crabbing. 
Harry  spied  a  fine  blue  crab  that  was  within  his  reach  but 
refused  to  take  any  interest  in  the  bait.  He  tried  to  scoop 
it  up  in  his  crab  net  but  the  tide  kept  pulling  the  boat 
away.  We  decided  that  I  should  steady  the  boat  by  holding 
on  to  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  little  dock  while  he  caught 
the  crab.  At  the  critical  moment  Mr.  Crab  decided  to  scuttle 
to  safer  waters  and  Harry,  grabbing  the  oars,  pulled  after 
him. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  the  boat  went  from  under  me 
and  I  was  getting  a  ducking.  We,  being  nine  and  ten  years 
old,  thought  it  a  joke,  but  Aunt  Kate,  who  was  always  a 
little  afraid  of  the  water,  and  who,  being  on  the  spot  when 
I  emerged  from  the  river,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  get 
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me  into  dry  clothes  and  take  care  of  the  wet  ones,  was  not 
exactly  delighted. 

A  few  days  later,  Harry,  with  appeasement  in  his  mind, 
diplomatically  invited  Auntie  for  a  row.  I  joined  the  party. 
In  spite  of  her  fear  of  the  river  she  enjoyed  it  immensely 
and  when  we  returned  to  the  little  dock  at  our  home  port 
she  told  Harry  what  a  nice  boy  he  was  and  prepared 
to  step  out  of  the  boat. 

Now,  Auntie  knew  nothing  about  rowboats  and  while 
I  was  holding  on  to  the  rail  of  the  steps  from  the  side  of  the 
stern,  Harry  was  pushing  the  bow  against  the  steps  with 
his  oar.  Auntie  grasped  the  rail  and  with  one  foot  resting  on 
the  lowest  step  pushed  herself  out  of  the  boat  with  the 
other.  Our  strength  was  not  equal  to  her  backward  shove 
and  we  found  ourselves  sailing  out  into  the  river.  Auntie’s 
weight  was  still  on  the  foot  in  the  boat  so  she  lost  her 
balance.  There  was  a  shriek  and  a  splash  and  poor  Auntie 
found  herself  floundering  in  the  water  just  as  I  had  done 
a  day  or  two  before.  No  one  could  ever  convince  her  that  it 
was  not  Harry’s  idea  of  a  practical  joke.  He  had  always  been 
a  great  favorite  of  hers,  but  it  was  a  little  while  before  he 
was  received  back  into  her  good  graces. 

When  we  moved  to  Newark  Father  had  a  burglar  alarm 
installed.  The  windows  were  so  wired  that  the  upper  sash 
could  be  dropped  six  inches  for  ventilation.  The  rooms 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  and  the  double  hung 
windows  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling  so  every  now  and 
then  when  a  window  was  left  unlocked  its  weight  caused 
it  to  slip  and  set  off  the  alarm  at  night,  starting  a  hunt.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  alarm  went  off  the  first  thought 
was  not  of  burglars,  but,  “Which  window  slipped  now?’’ 

A  few  years  after  we  moved  to  Newark  there  was  a  run 
on  a  Newark  bank,  and  Minnie,  the  chambermaid-waitress 
who  had  her  savings  in  it,  was  panic  stricken.  She  asked  for 
time  off  to  get  her  money.  In  reply  to  Father’s  assurance 
that  the  bank  was  perfectly  safe  and  that  she  was  foolish  to 
lose  six  months’  interest,  she  said,  “I’d  rather  lose  the  in- 
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terest  than  the  savings.”  So,  after  breakfast,  she  started  down 
town. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  following  night  Father  was 
aroused  by  the  clanging  of  the  alarm  bell.  He  reached  for 
his  revolver  and  started  for  the  door.  Mother  was  at  his 
side  in  an  instant  and  insisted  upon  going  with  him.  Taking 
the  revolver  was  merely  a  matter  of  form.  They  both  knew 
that  as  usual  a  window  had  slipped. 

The  alarm  indicated  a  dining  room  window,  so  down¬ 
stairs  they  went,  Father  with  his  revolver,  and  Mother 
carrying  a  lighted  gas  lighter.  These  were  gas  lit  nights  and 
many  gas  jets  being  on  chandeliers  over  head  had  to  be 
lit  with  the  help  of  a  contraption  made  of  two  slim  brass 
tubes  set  side  by  side  in  a  wooden  handle.  At  the  top  of  one 
tube  was  a  split  head  with  which  one  turned  on  the  gas  jet. 
The  end  of  the  other  tube  curved  away  from  the  first  at  the 
top  and  held  a  slender,  long  wax  taper  which  could  be 
moved  up  and  down.  With  this  the  gas  was  lit.  When  the 
taper  was  lit  it  gave  nearly  as  much  light  as  a  candle.  So, 
armed  with  a  revolver  and  a  light,  they  proceeded  to  the 
dining  room.  Strangely,  the  lower  sash  was  pushed  up. 

‘‘That’s  odd,”  said  Father.  “Really,  this  alarm  is  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth.  Why  didn’t  it  show  that  this  win¬ 
dow  was  open  when  I  tested  it?” 

“Probably  it  was  stuck  on  a  dead  spot  and  a  breeze 
shook  it  enough  to  start  the  alarm,”  remarked  Mother. 

It  was  a  lovely  late  spring  night  and  Father  leaned  out 
to  take  a  few  breaths  of  balmy  air  before  shutting  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  they  went  back  to  bed. 

Next  morning  the  gardener  sent  word  that  someone 
had  tried  to  enter  the  dining  room  window.  Father  went 
to  look  and  found  that  the  screen  had  been  removed  as  he 
might  have  noticed  when  he  leaned  out  in  the  night.  There 
were  huge  foot  prints  in  the  soft  soil  beneath  the  window. 

Minnie  cried,  “Oh,  he  was  after  my  money.” 

“Did  you  notice  anybody  watching  you?”  asked  Father. 

“I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  but  there  was  a  big 
negro  in  line  behind  me  at  the  bank  and  when  I  got  off 
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the  car  at  Littleton  Avenue  he  got  off  there  too.” 

“No  doubt  he  followed  you,”  said  Father. 

“Oh,  please  take  care  of  my  money,  Mr.  Merz,”  begged 
Minnie. 

Father  agreed  and  gave  her  a  receipt  for  two  hundred 
dollars.  Then  he  smiled  as  he  said,  “Now,  I  am  going  to 
put  it  in  my  account  in  the  bank  from  which  you  took  it.” 

About  this  time  Father  had  a  strange  experience  in  the 
factory  office.  The  company  was  buying  a  new  truck  horse 
and  a  horse  dealer  tried  to  make  a  sale.  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
bookkeeper,  knew  that  the  dealer  had  a  bad  reputation  and 
on  examining  the  horse  offered  for  sale  found  a  serious 
fault.  He  warned  Father  and  the  deal  was  off. 

A  few  days  later.  Father  seated  in  his  private  office, 
heard  angry  voices  in  the  front  office.  He  went  to  see  what 
was  going  on  and  reached  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  horse  dealer  go  for  Mr.  Hatfield  with  a  knife. 
In  the  emergency  Father  grabbed  a  chair  and  struck  at  the 
assailant  with  it.  Fortunately  he  missed  his  head  which 
slipped  between  the  rungs.  Father  found  that  he  had  the 
man  trapped  and  simply  pushed  chair  and  man  towards  the 
door.  Just  at  that  moment  some  one  opened  the  door  from 
the  outside  and  seeing  Father  and  his  helpless  prisoner  on 
the  run  towards  it,  stepped  aside.  Father  gave  an  extra  shove 
and  the  man  and  chair  landed  on  the  pavement  outside  the 
building. 

In  the  early  nineties  the  country  suffered  one  of  the 
worst  depressions  through  which  it  has  had  to  pass.  Laborers 
were  laid  off  everywhere.  The  poor  were  really  suffering 
from  hunger  and  soup  kitchens  were  opened.  Father  was 
oppressed  by  the  fear  that  he  too  would  have  to  shut  down 
the  factory  and  throw  all  his  employees  out  of  work.  He 
worried  himself  into  sleeplessness  and  many  a  night  he 
walked  the  floor  while  Mother  tried  to  calm  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  during  the  depression  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  usually  called  the  World’s 
Fair,  was  opened  in  Chicago.  For  once  Mother  was  eager 
to  take  a  trip.  I  think  it  was  the  only  time  in  her  life.  She 
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wanted  to  see  the  World’s  Fair,  but  Father  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go.  He  was  perfectly  willing  that  she  should 
go  without  him  but  she  would  not  leave  him  with  his  mind 
so  full  of  worries.  In  her  long  life  Mother  had  to  give  up 
many  things  she  eagerly  desired,  and  she  did  it  so  cheerfully 
that  few  people  ever  guessed  that  she  cared,  but  long  after 
I  was  grown  up  she  told  me  one  day,  that  having  missed 
seeing  the  World’s  Fair  was  something  she  had  regretted 
all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

One  morning  Miss  Rockwell  came  in  from  next  door. 
Mother  prepared  to  hear  all  the  news,  for  “Miss  Lyde’s’’ 
eager  eyes  missed  little  of  what  went  on  in  the  neighborhood 
and  what  she  saw  was  generously  shared  with  every  one 
about  her.  Her  calls  were  as  good  as  a  copy  of  Newark  Town 
Topics. 

This  time  she  had  not  come  to  gossip  but  to  say  that  she 
was  going  to  Chicago  with  a  personally  conducted  tour  from 
Plainfield,  her  old  home,  and  kindly  offered  to  chaperone 
Ottilie  if  Mother  would  let  her  join  the  party.  So  it  was 
arranged  and  Ottilie  saw  the  World’s  Fair.  Later  in  the 
season  the  boys  went  also. 

In  the  fall  I  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  during  my  long 
convalescence  the  family  entertained  me  with  all  the  stories 
they  could  think  of.  Some  of  the  story  of  Mother’s  life  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  during  those  long  hours  lying 
quietly  in  bed.  These  tales  of  long  ago  were  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  the  poor  who  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
to  beg  for  food  for  themselves  and  their  families.  None  were 
turned  away  and  some  became  regular  pensioners  for  the 
duration.  Auntie  told  tales  of  her  family  and  her  own  life 
and  most  of  what  we  know  of  Father’s  family  comes  from 
her  stories. 

We  know  nothing  of  our  Grandfather  Merz’s  family 
except  that  he  was  Johann  Merz,  the  only  son  of  an  only  son 
and  I  think  he  was  born  in  Reinheim  near  Darmstadt. 

Grandmother  Merz,  his  wife,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  our  great-grandfather,  Johannes  Werle,  who  was  born 
in  1761.  Johann  or  Johannes  (John)  was  part  of  the  name 
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of  every  male  child  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  three  brothers  bore  it  as  part  of  their 
names.  Great-grandfather  Werle’s  ancestors  were  Johann 
Phillipp,  Johann  Jacob,  Johann  Martin  and  Johann  George 
Worlein.  Some  time  between  1691  and  1761  the  family 
name  was  changed  from  Woerlein  to  Werle. 

Great-grandfather  Werle  was  married  twice  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Merz,  born  in  1810,  was  the  only  child  by  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Sophia  Roesgen  (Roeschen?).  She  had  six  half 
brothers  and  sisters.  Great-grandfather  Werle  had  a  large 
place  in  the  country  and  Grandmother  Merz  was  brought 
up  with  much  greater  freedom  than  most  girls  of  her  day 
enjoyed.  She  loved  horses  and  rode  much  and  well. 

An  experience  she  once  had  on  one  of  her  cross  country 
rides  made  a  deep  impression  on  her.  She  was  riding  across 
a  field  alone  with  nobody  in  sight.  As  she  was  making  her 
approach  for  a  jump  over  a  hedge,  a  voice  cried,  “Stop! 
Halt!”  She  reined  in  her  horse  just  in  time  and,  looking 
over  the  hedge,  saw  that  a  new  ditch  had  been  dug  on  the 
other  side.  She  and  her  horse  had  been  saved  from  a  bad 
spill  that  might  have  killed  or  injured  them  both.  Grand¬ 
mother  Merz  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  she  always  believed 
that  it  was  a  miracle  as  there  was  nobody  in  sight  and  she 
could  not  locate  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  Russian  troops  passed 
through  Germany  and  Great-grandmother  Werle  told  how 
some  of  them  camped  on  the  Werle  estate.  The  family  and 
servants  were  terrified  when  they  arrived  but  they  proved 
to  be  rather  kindly  though  a  rough  lot  of  men.  All  they  de¬ 
manded  was  “schnapps”  and  plenty  of  it.  When  they  had 
drunk  up  much  of  the  liquor  in  the  house  and  their  de¬ 
mands  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  they  became  a  bit  ugly 
in  their  demeanor.  Resourcefully  Great-grandmother  had 
the  maids  stretch  what  was  left  by  adding  it  to  huge  tubs 
of  water  made  hot  and  stinging  with  plenty  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Since  there  was  nothing  better,  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  that.  Throughout  their  stay  they  made  much 
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of  Grandmother,— little  Katherine  Werle,  just  a  few  years 
old,— carrying  her  about,  playing  with  her  and  singing  her 
Russian  songs. 

On  Great-grandfather  Werle ’s  place,  as  on  all  other 
estates  of  that  time,  the  maids  worked  all  day  at  their  house¬ 
hold  tasks  and  in  the  evening  their  recreation  was  singing 
or  telling  stories  or  sometimes  just  gossiping  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  their  spinning  wheels  as  they  spun  into  linen 
thread  the  flax  raised  on  the  place.  The  thread  was  then 
sent  away  to  be  woven  into  linen  for  tablecloths,  napkins, 
towels  and  whatever  else  was  needed. 

Some  of  the  napkins,  tablecloths  and  towels  made  for 
Grandmother  Merz’s  trousseau  are  still  in  the  family.  Ottilie 
has  the  waist  to  Great-Grandmother  s,  or  maybe,  Great- 
great-Grandmother’s  wedding  dress.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
silk,  with  a  peplum  and  is  lined  with  coarse,  unbleached 
linen.  Millie  has  the  vest  of  the  groom’s  wedding  suit.  Years 
ago,  before  the  old  family  home  was  broken  up,  some 
cousins  of  Grandmother’s  borrowed  the  wedding  clothes  for 
a  costume  ball.  Only  the  waist  and  vest  were  ever  returned. 

One  of  Grandmother  Merz’s  half  brothers,  either 
Johann  Phillipp,  born  1793,  or  Johann  Adam,  born  1795, 
was  a  physician.  At  one  time  he  served  as  a  public  health 
physician  which  meant  that  he  was  paid  by  the  state  to  treat 
the  poor  besides  carrying  on  his  own  practice.  The  doctors 
in  that  day  reached  many  of  their  patients  on  horseback. 

One  night  there  was  a  knock  on  the  doctor’s  door. 
When  he  poked  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  who 
wanted  him,  a  strange  man  on  the  doorstep  begged  him  to 
come  to  his  wife  who  was  desperately  ill.  Dr.  Werle  said 
he  would  dress  and  saddle  his  horse,  but  was  told  that  the 
man  had  brought  a  led  horse  as  there  was  need  for  haste. 
They  rode  off  into  the  hilly  country  of  the  Odenwald.  On 
a  lonely  road  another  rider  joined  them.  Dr.  Werle  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  this,  but  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  about  it.  Soon  they  halted  and  the  men  said  they  would 
have  to  blindfold  him.  He  was  unarmed,  so  they  did  as  they 
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pleased.  They  continued  on  the  road  a  while  longer  and 
then  turned  into  a  field. 

Presently,  after  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  he 
was  made  to  dismount  and  they  walked  for  some  distance 
through  the  woods  and  then  down  a  steep  incline.  He  soon 
felt  that  they  were  underground.  A  few  yards  farther  on 
they  passed  through  a  door  which  was  shut  behind  them. 
The  blindfold  was  removed  and  Dr.  Werle  found  himself 
in  a  richly  furnished  room.  In  an  adjoining  room  he  found 
his  patient,  a  very  sitk  woman.  He  did  what  he  could  for  her 
and  left  instructions  for  her  care.  Then  the  men  took  him 
to  the  other  room  and  after  applying  the  blindfold,  led  him 
back  to  the  horses.  Here  they  mounted  and  rode  across  fields 
and  then  on  roads. 

After  a  long  ride  they  removed  the  blindfold  and  Dr. 
Werle  found  himself  in  familiar  surroundings,  not  too  far 
from  his  home.  Here,  telling  him  to  dismount,  one  of  the 
men  handed  him  a  small  parcel.  They  spurred  their  horses 
and  started  away.  Just  before  they  got  out  of  earshot  one 
of  the  men  turned  in  his  saddle  and  called  back,  “Schinder- 
hannes  thanks  you  and  repays  you  for  your  trouble.” 

Schinderhannes  was  a  notorious  highwayman  who 
claimed  that  he  robbed  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  His 
special  victims  were  Jewish  merchants  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  annual  market  and  fair  days.  As  he  had  been 
captured  and  executed  in  1803  when  Dr.  Werle  was  only 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  he  could  not  have  been  the  man  who 
got  Dr.  Werle  to  attend  his  wife,  but  other  highwaymen 
operated  under  Schinderhannes’s  name  after  his  death  and 
it  undoubtedly  was  one  of  these  who  came  to  him  for  help. 

When  Dr.  Werle  opened  the  package,  it  contained  a 
beautiful  gold  watch— stolen,  of  course,— but  there  was  no 
way  to  trace  the  rightful  owner. 

Grandfather  Merz,  besides  being  a  school  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  highest  class  of  the  Girls’  School  in  Bensheim, 
was  a  fine  musician.  He  was  the  organist  in  the  Catholic 
church,  played  the  violin  very  well,  and  taught  piano  and 
violin. 
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Many  steps  had  to  be  climbed  to  reach  the  organ  loft, 
and  Grandfather,  who  suffered  from  tuberculosis  most  of 
his  life,  sometimes  was  not  equal  to  the  effort  his  duties  at 
church  required.  On  these  occasions,  Uncle  Karl  and  later 
Uncle  Jean,  who  were  fine  musicians  or  on  the  way  to  be¬ 
coming  so,  would  relieve  him.  Being  boys,  they  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoy  the  extra  work  on  Sundays  and  got  what 
fun  they  could  out  of  it.  Sometimes,  feeling  safe  from  dis¬ 
covery,  just  for  their  own  mischievous  satisfaction,  they 
used  some  secular  piece  of  doubtful  character  as  an  of¬ 
fertory,  changing  the  rhythm  to  the  stately  cadences  of 
church  music.  Occasionally,  someone  with  a  good  ear  de¬ 
tected  it  and  punishment  followed. 

The  church  was  connected  with  a  seminary  so  there 
were  a  number  of  priests.  For  an  unpopular  one,  they  used 
to  play  one  tone  too  high  so  that  when  the  priest  intoned 
the  mass  his  voice  broke  on  a  high  note.  This,  too,  sometimes 
was  not  accepted  as  accidental  and  led  to  retribution. 

I  think  it  was  Uncle  Jean  who  as  a  little  lad  frightened 
his  family  almost  to  death  one  day  by  disappearing.  After 
much  frantic  searching  Grandfather  was  told  that  he  had 
been  seen  trudging  out  of  town  after  a  military  band  on 
its  way  to  Heppenheim  some  five  miles  away.  When  late 
in  the  day  he  returned  footsore  and  weary,  he  was  received 
by  an  irate  father.  When  the  thrashing  was  over,  he  went 
to  the  piano  and  played  by  ear  all  the  music  he  had  heard 
the  band  perform  on  the  march. 

The  priests  were  friends  of  the  family  but  the  girls 
were  no  more  respectful  than  their  brothers.  They  had  a 
French  poodle  named  Bushoc,  and  when  Aunt  Kitty  and 
Aunt  Augusta  saw  one  of  the  priests  approach  the  house, 
they  often  let  Bushoc  out.  He  knew  what  was  expected  of 
him  and  entered  the  game  with  zest.  As  the  priest  passed  the 
house,  the  dog  would  rush  out  and  grabbing  his  long,  black 
soutane,  (the  long  black  robe  continental  priests  wore  even 
on  the  street),  would  wind  it  about  the  poor  man’s  legs  until 
he  could  not  move.  The  girls,  hiding  behind  the  curtains, 
enjoyed  his  predicament.  If  they  liked  him,  they  came  to 
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his  rescue  when  he  laughed  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  window 
behind  which  he  knew  they  were  concealed.  If  they  did  not 
like  him,  they  let  him  struggle  by  himself  until  Bushoc, 
wearied  of  his  fun,  ran  home.  Their  clerical  friends  never 
seemed  to  hold  their  conduct  against  them. 

Grandfather’s  ability  as  a  violinist  led  to  a  friendship 
with  Baron  von  Rodenstein  and  Graf  von  Schoenberg  who 
were  also  very  musical.  Every  week  they  met  either  at  Grand¬ 
father  Merz’s  home  or  Baron  von  Rodenstein’s  in  Bensheim 
or  at  Graf  von  Schoenberg’s  castle  out  of  town  to  play  cham¬ 
ber  music,  trios,  or,  if  they  could  find  a  fourth,  quartets. 
Auntie  said  the  Merz  family  always  looked  forward  to  the 
days  when  it  was  Grandfather’s  turn  to  entertain  and  they 
could  listen  to  the  beautiful  music. 

From  a  few  things  Auntie  told  us  and  from  what  Grand¬ 
mother  Heller  told  Mother,  Grandfather  Merz  must  have 
been  a  very  stern  and  rigid  man.  Some  time  after  Grand¬ 
mother  and  he  were  married,  he  decided  that  as  head  of 
the  house  his  initials  should  be  on  the  family  linen,  so  hers 
had  to  be  ripped  out  and  his  substituted,  but  they  did  not 
stay  in  forever.  When  they  became  Auntie’s  property,  she 
had  hers  put  in  and  they  were  again  marked  for  a  Katharine 
Merz  and  that  is  the  way  they,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  re¬ 
main  to  this  day,  well  over  a  century  later. 

One  afternoon  when  Grandfather  came  home  from 
school  he  found  his  young  wife  in  her  living  room  singing 
and  accompanying  herself  on  her  guitar.  Without  a  word, 
he  took  her  guitar  out  of  her  hands  and  put  some  sewing 
into  them.  Grandmother  had  been  brought  up  to  sing  and 
play,  dance  and  ride.  She  was  considered  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Bensheim  and  she  loved  a  pleasant  way  of  life. 
She  must  have  been  a  very  patient  and  gentle  woman  to  take 
all  this  without  complaint. 

Mother  told  me  that  when  Aunt  Kitty  and  Aunt  Au¬ 
gusta  were  school  children  Aunt  Augusta  had  lovely,  black 
curls  while  her  little  sister  had  rather  scanty,  straight,  blond 
hair.  Grandmother  Merz  used  to  put  Aunt  Kitty’s  hair  up 
on  curlers,  making  her  happier  over  her  scanty  locks,  until 
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one  day  Grandfather  noticed  it  and  decided  that  this  was 
encouraging  sinful  vanity.  He  decreed  that  henceforth  her 
hair  must  be  braided  and  poor  Auntie  had  to  go  to  school 
with  two  skimpy,  unbecoming  little  pigtails  dangling  down 
her  neck. 

When  the  aunts  grew  up  and  ran  the  house  for  their 
father  after  Grandmother’s  death,  they  proved  much  more 
determined  than  their  mother  and  while  they  were  devoted 
daughters  and  took  excellent  care  of  their  father,  he  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  dominate  them.  They  were  good 
humored,  but  firm  when  they  considered  his  wishes  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  poor  Grandfather’s  irresistible  force  had  a  way 
of  fading  out  when  it  came  up  against  two  smiling  but  im¬ 
movable  daughters. 

Father  said  his  father  was  not  the  only  uncompromising 
old  man  in  the  family.  Great-grandfather  Werle  was  very 
fond  of  his  grandchildren  and  Father  and  Uncle  Karl  often 
visited  him  when  they  were  little  boys  and  had  a  wonderful 
time  on  his  place. 

Great-grandfather  had  some  fine  cherry  trees  which 
proved  too  much  of  a  temptation  for  them  on  one  of  these 
visits.  Snitching  fruit  even  from  the  families’  own  trees 
came  close  to  juvenile  delinquency  in  German  eyes,  and  the 
boys  kept  a  weather  eye  out  for  grownups,  but  once,  as  they 
became  engrossed  in  picking  and  feasting,  they  forget  their 
caution.  Suddenly  Uncle  Karl  heard  a  sound  and,  looking 
up,  saw  Great-grandfather  approach  quietly  with  a  cane 
in  his  hand.  Panic  stricken,  he  slipped  out  of  the  tree  and 
bolted,  forgetting  in  his  haste  to  warn  Father.  Too  late 
Father  awoke  to  his  danger  and  started  down.  At  the  last 
moment  he  slipped  off  a  branch  too  high  to  drop  from  and 
hung  there  in  fine  position  for  Great-grandfather  to  apply 
the  cane  where  he  considered  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

Another  time,  possibly  remorseful  over  the  caning  he 
had  administered.  Great-grandfather  decided  to  give  the 
boys  a  little  loose  change  to  buy  some  cherries.  Uncle  Karl 
had  wandered  off  and  the  money  was  given  to  Father  with 
instructions  to  share  the  cherries  with  Uncle  Karl.  Father 
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bought  the  cherries  and  sat  down  to  wait.  It  was  a  hot  and 
thirsty  day  and  Uncle  Karl  did  not  show  up.  As  Father  sat 
by  the  roadside,  he  decided  a  cherry  or  two  did  not  matter 
and  ate  a  couple.  The  inevitable  happened  and  when  at 
long  last  Uncle  Karl  appeared,  the  cherries  were  gone. 
Great-grandfather  Werle  found  out  about  it  and  was  so 
outraged  by  Father’s  conduct  that  he  never  again  gave 
Father  any  such  little  present.  He  died  not  long  afterwards 
in  1844  when  Father  was  eleven  years  old,  so  “never”  was 
not  a  long  time  and  perhaps  he  was  not  quite  as  implacable 
as  the  story  makes  him  appear. 

Somehow  Great-grandfather  Werle  must  have  failed  to 
imbue  all  his  children  with  his  own  strict  sense  of  fair 
dealing  and  his  aversion  to  greed.  He  had  outlived  Great¬ 
grandmother  Werle  by  three  years  and  after  his  death  his 
property  was  divided  among  his  children.  Much  of  it  was  in 
land,  especially  good  vineyards,  one  of  which  was  partic¬ 
ularly  fine.  They  were  designated  by  names  by  which  they 
had  been  known  for  generations.  The  sons  had  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  property  and  Grandmother  Merz, 
who  thought  she  had  noticed  a  certain  eager,  yet  satisfied 
look  about  her  half  brothers  and  sisters,  wondered  how  she 
would  fare  in  the  distribution. 

The  brothers  announced  that  they  had  written  the 
names  of  the  vineyards  on  slips  of  paper  which  were  to  be 
dropped  into  a  hat.  When  all  the  heirs  had  drawn,  they 
were  to  read  the  names  of  their  vineyards.  It  seemed  very 
fair,  but  when  the  names  were  read  and  it  turned  out  that 
Grandmother  had  drawn  the  grand  prize,  consternation 
reigned.  Then  a  storm  of  abuse  broke  over  the  brother  who 
had  put  the  slips  into  the  hat.  It  was  quite  evident  that  there 
had  been  a  slip-up  and  that  fairness  had  not  been  the  plan 
of  all  of  those  present. 

At  one  time  Grandmother  Merz  was  ill  with  malaria. 
She  suffered  a  complete  loss  of  appetite  and  the  doctor  said 
she  was  going  down  hill  fast  and  that  unless  a  change  for 
the  better  came  soon,  he  feared  for  her  life.  One  day,  when 
she  seemed  very  listless,  a  friend  called  on  her.  She  said  she 
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would  stay  only  a  little  while  and  would  not  tire  her.  As 
she  sat  beside  Grandmother’s  bed  she  kept  a  plate  wrapped 
in  a  napkin  on  her  lap  but  did  not  say  she  had  brought 
it  for  Grandmother.  Presently,  she  loosened  the  napkin 
a  little  and  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked  cheese  cake  was 
wafted  towards  Grandmother.  Her  friend  continued  to  chat. 
The  aroma  grew  more  and  more  enticing  to  Grandmother 
and  she  became  really  hungry.  After  a  while  she  could  stand 
it  no  longer  and  she  asked,  “Would  you  give  me  a  piece  of 
that  cheese  cake?  I  am  so  hungry.” 

“That  is  why  I  brought  it.  I  know  you  love  cheese  cake 
and  I  have  been  wondering  how  long  it  would  take  you 
to  ask  for  it,”  said  her  friend.  That  was  the  turning  point 
in  Grandmother’s  illness. 

In  1862  Grandmother  was  taken  with  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  and  after  a  short  illness  she  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

Aunt  Augusta  and  Aunt  Kate  grew  up  to  be  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  popular  girls.  They  loved  parties  and  good 
times  and  had  plenty  of  them.  Aunt  Kate  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  man  in  their  circle  and  he  with  her.  Unfortunately, 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  very  wild  and  drank  heavily.  When 
she  discovered  this,  she  broke  her  engagement.  He  promised 
to  reform  if  she  married  him  but  she  insisted  that  the  re¬ 
forming  must  be  done  first.  He  was  too  weak  to  give  up 
drink  and  the  engagement  remained  broken.  She  never  saw 
him  again  until  she  was  about  ready  to  leave  for  America 
when  she  almost  ran  into  him  as  she  was  entering  a  shop. 
He  was  with  a  woman  but  she  never  knew  whether  it  was 
his  wife  or  not.  She  never  married  and  I  think  never  quite 
got  over  the  affair. 

Aunt  Marie  who  was  several  years  younger  than  her 
sisters  was  very  religious,  and  was  determined  to  become  a 
nun.  She  would  go  to  parties  only  because  her  family  in¬ 
sisted.  They  opposed  her  desire  because  they  felt  she  was 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  make  such  a  decision  and 
offered  her  as  much  social  life  as  they  could  hoping  she 
would  change  her  mind.  She  turned  to  her  priest  for  advice 
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and  he  counseled  obedience  to  her  father  until  she  was  older. 
She  never  changed  in  her  determination  and  eventually 
joined  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  a  nursing  order.  She  died  in 
1876. 

Some  years  after  Grandmother  Merz  died,  a  young 
widow  in  Bensheim  set  her  cap  for  Grandfather.  She  was 
very  clever  and  presently  Grandfather  showed  signs  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  her  wiles.  The  aunts  were  upset  because,  for  one 
thing,  they  knew  her  to  be  a  selfish  and  self-seeking  woman 
and  for  another,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  his  marrying 
again.  Do  what  they  could,  she  out-maneuvered  them,  and 
was  really  making  headway,  when  one  day  they  were  ap¬ 
palled  to  see  their  father  with  what  had  been  his  graying 
hair  dyed  black!  They  teased  him  a  great  deal  about  it. 
Finally  he  said  his  barber  had  persuaded  him  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  so  saying,  went  off  to  call  on  the 
widow. 

The  aunts  thought  they  had  lost  the  war,  but  it  was 
only  a  battle  in  the  campaign,  and  fate  was  against  the 
widow.  In  a  few  days  his  hair  began  to  take  on  a  greenish, 
metallic  luster.  His  daughters  gleefully  increased  their  teas¬ 
ing  and  he  had  to  take  much  bantering  from  his  friends. 
The  hair  grew  greener  and  more  metallic  and  poor  Grand¬ 
father  had  to  endure  his  mortification  until  his  hair  grew 
out.  The  widow  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  his  chagrin 
and  he  lost  all  interest  in  her.  By  the  time  his  hair  had 
re-gained  its  natural  gray  color  he  was  glad  to  forget  all 
about  the  whole  affair. 

About  this  time  Aunt  Augusta  came  down  with  typhoid 
fever.  She  was  very  ill.  Their  uncle,  Dr.  Werle,  had  died 
but  a  very  competent  and  kindly  physician  had  moved  to 
Bensheim  and  he  worked  hard  with  the  help  of  Auntie’s 
nursing  to  save  her  life.  Ice  was  impossible  to  buy  in  a  small 
town  like  Bensheim  but  fortunately  it  was  winter  and  Auntie 
used  to  go  to  the  town  pump  which  ran  continually  like  a 
fountain  and  break  off  the  icicles  which  formed  on  the 
spouts  to  get  ice  for  her  sister. 

A  consultant  had  been  called  in  from  a  nearby  city  and 
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when  Aunt  Augusta’s  convalescence  began,  like  most  typhoid 
fever  patients,  she  became  ravenously  hungry.  When  the  two 
physicians  came  in  one  day  the  family  doctor  said  she  could 
have  no  solid  food  of  any  kind,  but  the  consultant  insisted 
that  a  little  ham  would  do  her  no  harm.  Unfortunately,  they 
discussed  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  both  sisters. 

After  the  doctors  left,  Aunt  Augusta  began  pleading  for 
food.  Auntie  refused  to  give  her  anything,  but  Aunt  Augusta 
argued  that  the  consultant  from  out  of  town,  presumably  a 
greater  authority  than  the  small  town  doctor,  had  said  she 
could  have  a  little  ham.  Poor  Auntie  never  could  bear  to 
refuse  anything  to  anybody,  especially  to  refuse  food  to  a 
hungry  person,  and  after  much  pleading  she  got  Aunt  Au¬ 
gusta  a  little  bit  of  ham. 

The  result  was  dire  and  Aunt  Augusta  nearly  died.  Poor 
Auntie  suffered  terribly  from  self  reproach  and  the  old 
doctor  who  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her  was  very  harsh 
in  his  judgment,  telling  her  that  if  her  sister  died  it  would 
be  her  fault.  He  never  forgave  her.  It  seems  unfair,  since 
the  doctors  had  disagreed  in  the  presence  of  both  Auntie 
and  the  patient  and  it  was  hard  for  a  layman  like  Auntie, 
who  did  not  really  understand  the  danger,  to  hold  out  against 
her  sister’s  pleading  with  the  city  doctor’s  authority  to 
back  her. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  both  Aunt 
Augusta  and  Aunt  Kitty  helped  in  a  volunteer  canteen 
service  at  the  railroad  station.  When  the  hospital  trains, 
consisting  of  freight  cars,  with  the  sick  and  wounded  laid 
on  straw,  came  through  Bensheim,  these  volunteers  went 
through  the  cars  with  coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the 
wounded. 

The  first  time  Aunt  Augusta  and  Aunt  Kitty  were  called 
upon  to  help,  they  walked  along  the  train  and  saw  that  most 
of  the  cars  were  being  taken  care  of  by  more  young  women 
than  were  needed,  but  away  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
there  were  two  cars  that  were  entirely  neglected.  To  these 
they  went  and  found  that  they  contained  wounded  French 
soldiers  and  nobody  would  bother  about  them.  Indignant 
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at  this  heartlessness  the  aunts  set  about  giving  these  suffer¬ 
ing  men  the  coffee,  rolls  and  sandwiches  that  they  had 
brought. 

After  the  train  pulled  out  they  got  cold,  black  looks 
from  all  about  them  and  soon  found  themselves  ostracized 
by  their  fellow  townsmen  because  of  their  humanity  to  the 
wounded  Frenchmen.  The  aunts  were  both  spirited  young 
women  and  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  their  neighbors  for 
their  lack  of  Christian  charity  adding  that  they  intended 
to  go  right  on  caring  for  the  French  wounded,  with  or  with¬ 
out  help,  and  they  did  just  that. 

Auntie  soon  became  a  nurse’s  aid  in  the  local  hospital 
under  the  supervision  of  the  nursing  sisters  of  the  Catholic 
Convent.  The  work  was  hard  and  often  heartbreaking,  but 
even  the  saddest  cases  sometimes  had  their  lighter  moments. 
One  morning  Auntie  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  group 
of  grinning  soldiers  who  cried,  “You  should  have  been  here 
last  night.  Sister  Theresa  danced.  You  missed  it.” 

“Danced?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed 
Auntie. 

Plump,  middle-aged  Sister  Theresa  was  a  cheerful  soul, 
beloved  by  all.  To  picture  her  in  her  nun’s  garb,  dancing, 
was  preposterous,  but  the  men  gleefully  insisted  that  was 
what  she  had  done. 

When  Auntie  reached  her  ward  she  heard  that  one  of 
their  patients  had,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  delirium,  grabbed  the 
poor,  elderly  sister  and  made  her  dance  up  and  down  the 
corridor  several  times  before  he  could  be  pulled  away  and 
put  back  to  bed.  Poor  Sister  Theresa  had  to  take  a  lot  of 
teasing  about  her  unseemly  conduct. 

One  case  of  cholera  was  brought  in  and  there  was  great 
fear  that  the  disease  might  spread.  Auntie  volunteered  to 
take  care  of  that  case.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Auntie  and  one 
other  aid  were  awarded  two  medals  each  in  recognition  for 
their  services.  They  were  the  only  volunteers  in  Bensheim 
so  honored. 

During  her  days  in  the  hospital  a  young  peasant  boy 
who  was  engaged  to  be  married  made  her  promise  to  come 
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to  his  wedding.  In  due  time  she  received  the  invitation  and 
went  as  the  guest  of  his  family.  A  peasant  wedding  was  a 
new  experience  for  Auntie.  The  celebration  lasted  three 
days.  The  first  day,  or  “Polter  Abend,”  was  given  over  to 
feasting  and  dancing.  The  second  day  saw  the  wedding 
procession  through  the  village  and  the  actual  marriage 
ceremony.  The  third  day  a  housewarming  was  held  for 
the  young  couple  in  their  new  home  with  more  feasting 
and  dancing.  , 

Auntie  became  very  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
sisters  in  the  convent  during  her  nursing  experience  and 
often  went  to  see  one  or  another  of  them,  sometimes  taking 
them  something  that  she  knew  they  would  like.  Germans 
are  very  fond  of  an  open  faced  fruit  cake  baked  with  the 
fruit  in  season,  and  once  Auntie  went  to  the  convent  with  a 
plum  cake  for  a  favorite  sister.  When  she  got  there  she  was 
told  that  Sister  Margaretta  was  in  the  chapel  at  her  devo¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  reason  why  Auntie  could  not  go  to 
the  chapel  too,  so  she  entered  and  saw  the  sister  apparently 
deeply  engrossed  in  her  prayers.  Auntie  knelt  for  a  few 
moments  of  prayer.  When  she  looked  up  the  sister  was  just 
as  she  had  been.  After  waiting  for  a  few  minutes,  she  moved 
closer  to  the  sister  who  still  did  not  notice  here.  At  last 
Auntie  gave  her  veil  a  little  twitch.  The  sister  glanced  at 
her  and  Auntie  arose  and  left  the  chapel.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  sister  joined  her  and  was  presented  with  the  cake. 

“Oh,  Kitty,”  said  the  sister.  “Just  before  you  tugged 
my  veil  I  thought,  ‘I  wish  Kitty  would  bring  me  a  plum 
cake.’  ” 

Aunt  Augusta  had  been  ailing  for  some  time.  She  had 
developed  Brights  Disease  and  gradually  became  bed  rid¬ 
den.  Auntie  nursed  her  and  took  care  of  their  home.  Some 
days  Aunt  Augusta  felt  fairly  well  and  on  those  days  she 
was  very  bright  and  even  full  of  fun. 

The  nuns  from  the  hospital  used  to  come  in  to  visit 
with  the  two  sisters  and  lend  a  helping  hand  with  the  pa¬ 
tient.  One  day  Auntie,  seeing  that  her  sister  was  fairly  well, 
went  to  her  garden  to  tend  her  vegetables  and  bring  back 
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some  freshly  picked  ones.  When  she  returned  to  Aunt  Au¬ 
gusta’s  room  she  saw  a  strange  nun  sitting  by  the  bed.  Auntie 
said,  “How  do  you  do,  Sister?”  The  sister  merely  mur¬ 
mured  a  reply.  Then  Auntie  noticed  that  her  shoulders  were 
shaking  with  laughter.  Looking  at  the  bed,  she  saw  that 
the  form  she  had  taken  for  Aunt  Augusta  was  just  a  pile 
of  bedclothes  bunched  up.  With  the  help  of  a  black  dress 
and  shawl  and  a  white  towel  or  two  her  sister  was  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  nun  and  sitting  by  her  own  bedside  just  to 
play  a  joke  on  Auntie.  Even  courage  like  that  could  not  save 
her  and  a  short  time  later  she  passed  away. 

Grandfather  owned  his  house  in  Bensheim  and  a  garden 
outside  the  city  wall.  In  this  garden,  besides  flowers  Auntie 
raised  many  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family  table. 
She  was  very  proud  of  her  asparagus  and  yard  long  beans. 

Grandfather’s  garden  hobby  was  growing  espallier 
fruit  trees.  His  Reine  Claude  plums  were  his  particular 
pride.  Those  fruit  trees  cost  him  his  life  when  he  was 
seventy- three  years  old. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  Grandfather’s  lungs  his 
doctor  had  warned  him  against  raising  his  arms  above  his 
head.  When  the  fruit  trees  needed  their  annual  pruning 
and  the  gardener  did  not  come,  Grandfather  started  to  do 
the  work  himself.  He  became  so  interested  that  he  forgot,  or 
ignored,  the  doctor’s  orders  and  worked  on  higher  and 
higher  branches.  His  doctor’s  fears  were  well  founded  and 
Grandfather’s  activities  brought  on  a  hemorrhage.  He  died 
soon  afterwards. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  had  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  service  as  a  teacher.  In  honor 
of  the  occasion  he  had  been  presented  with  a  medal  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Just  before  his  funeral  service,  a 
government  official  hurried  in  and  asked  for  the  medal. 
He  was  told  it  was  pinned  on  Grandfather’s  coat  and  was  to 
be  buried  with  him.  The  official  excitedly  announced  that 
that  could  not  be  done.  Although  it  had  been  presented  to 
Grandfather  it  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  state  after 
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his  death  and  the  man  removed  the  medal  from  Grand¬ 
father’s  coat  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin. 

Aunt  Augusta  and  Grandfather  passed  away  within  a 
year  of  each  other  and  then  Aunt  Kitty  was  left  alone.  It 
was  then  that  Father  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  live 
with  Mother  and  him  and  when  she  refused,  arranged  with 
his  brothers  that  she  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  old  home  for  as  long  as  she  wanted  it.  How  she 
finally  came  to  New  York  and  lived  with  us  has  been  told 
before. 

This  little  account  of  Father’s  family  is  pieced  together 
from  the  stories  Auntie  told  me  when  I  was  sick  and  some 
things  Mother,  Father  and  Auntie  told  us  later. 


WAWBEEK 

Ever  since  the  depression  began  Father  had  suffered 
from  sleeplessness.  He  became  increasingly  nervous.  When 
on  two  short  vacation  trips  to  Elka  Park  in  the  Catskills 
he  found  that  in  the  wonderful  mountain  air  and  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  forest,  he  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon 
as  his  head  touched  the  pillow.  He  felt  he  wanted  to  build 
a  house  there  and  spend  his  free  time  in  summer  in  the 
mountains. 

Mother  and  Auntie,  who  had  plenty  of  housekeeping  in 
the  winter,  tried  in  every  way  to  dissuade  him.  He  finally 
settled  the  matter  by  buying  some  land  in  a  location  which 
he,  not  Mother,  preferred  and  presented  the  deed  to  her 
in  the  confident  belief  that  she  would  be  deeply  gratified 
by  his  present.  At  first  she  smiled  a  little  wryly  over  his 
gift,  but  before  long  she  was  very  thankful  that  they  had 
the  place.  She  then  realized  that  his  choice  of  location  was 
wiser  than  hers  would  have  been.  She  had  preferred  a  lot 
with  evergreens  on  it  while  the  one  Father  bought  was  a 
wood  lot  with  a  second  growth  of  young,  hard-wood  trees. 
The  plot  with  evergreens  lacked  privacy  and  took  all  the 
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dust  from  the  road  above  it  while  the  hard-wood  lot  lay  on 
a  hill  high  above  the  road. 

The  deal  was  closed  in  the  late  summer  of  1894  and 
all  that  fall  they  were  busy  consulting  the  architect  and 
going  over  plans.  Construction  was  begun  at  once  and  the 
building  headaches  began.  The  architect  turned  out  to  be 
neither  as  competent  nor  as  concerned  for  the  interests  of  his 
clients  as  he  should  have  been,  and  there  were  innumerable 
delays,  disappointments  and  heartbreaks.  A  summer  hotel 
a  mile  or  so  away  was  under  his  supervision  at  the  same 
time  and  presently  one  of  our  country  neighbors  wrote  to 
Father  that  the  mechanics  were  continually  being  called 
off  our  job  to  work  on  the  hotel. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  Mother  went  to  the 
Catskills  to  watch  over  the  progress  on  the  house  so  that 
when  the  summer  came  we  were  able  to  live  in  it,  although 
it  was  not  nearly  completed.  Even  that  first  season  showed 
that  changes  were  needed  to  make  us  comfortable  and  in 
the  course  of  years  Mother  found  many  clever  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  alterations.  She  even  designed  the  log  cabin 
to  house  the  gardener  and  the  chauffeur.  When  all  her  plans 
had  been  carried  out  the  “cottage”  as  it  was  called  was  a 
spacious  frame  house  with  wide  verandas  on  three  sides  and 
in  it  was  room  enough  for  us  and  all  our  guests. 

Father,  knowing  the  Indian  legend  mentioned  in  “The 
Song  of  Hiawatha,”  named  the  place  “Wawbeek”  because 
of  its  many  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  Catskill  forest  consists  of 
a  layer  of  humus  over  red  and  gray  shale,  bluestone  formerly 
much  used  for  flagstones,  and  boulders.  Almost  any  excava¬ 
tion  is  a  dynamiting  job.  After  the  house  was  built  there 
was  much  stone  to  be  disposed  of  and  as  a  dry  wall  several 
hundred  feet  long  had  to  be  laid  along  the  road  in  front 
of  our  place,  these  stones  were  carried  there  in  a  stone-boat 
drawn  by  oxen.  A  stone-boat  is  a  runnerless  sledge  with 
the  front  turned  up  to  slide  easily  over  rough,  rocky  ground. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  pick  their  own  way  and 
found  the  smoothest  going  and  the  easiest  grades.  Their  path 
became  the  main  approach  to  the  house.  At  the  front,  where 
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they  turned  up  our  hill,  wide  steps  of  native  flagstone  were 
laid  between  curving  retaining  walls.  Between  groups  of 
these  steps  and  beyond  them  a  path  of  quick  drying  red 
shale  wound  up  the  hill— the  red  shale  that  gave  the  char¬ 
acteristic  red  color  to  all  our  Catskill  roads  before  macadam 
and  concrete  were  forced  on  us  by  motor  traffic.  For  horse 
drawn  traffic  the  shale  roads  were  wonderful. 

Even  before  the  house  was  finished  our  guests  began 
to  arrive.  They  had  been  invited  before  we  realized  that  we 
would  still  be  very  much  in  the  rough  when  they  came,  but 
nobody  minded.  When  Frida  and  Millie  and  their  families 
came,  we  children  had  a  wonderful  time  riding  on  John 
Curran’s  stone-boat  on  its  empty  trips. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1895  while  Father  was  in  Newark 
he  fell  heavily  on  his  back  down  the  cellar  stairs.  Auntie 
had  gone  to  Newark  to  do  some  canning  and  they  returned 
to  Wawbeek  together.  Father  was  stiff  and  sore  but  made 
little  of  his  fall,  but  Auntie  was  worried  about  it  and  told 
Mother.  Mother  sent  for  Dr.  Hainor,  our  fine  old  country 
doctor,  and  he  advised  her  to  get  Father  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

When  Henry  examined  him  he  said  a  cyst  had  formed 
which  would  have  to  be  opened  and  kept  open.  It  would 
require  daily  dressings  which  he  would  take  care  of.  A  few 
days  later,  however,  he  had  a  case  in  New  York  which  he 
knew  would  prevent  his  coming  for  a  day  or  two,  so  he 
showed  Mother  what  to  do.  Now,  Mother  had  a  horror  of 
wounds  and  when  Henry  showed  her  how  she  would  have 
to  insert  the  dressing  into  the  wound,  the  mere  thought 
sickened  here.  She  ought  to  have  said,  “I  can’t  do  that.”  No 
doubt  a  nurse  would  have  been  called,  but  nurses  were  not 
as  commonly  called  then  as  now  and  Mother  would  have 
felt  that  she  was  failing  Father  when  he  needed  her  if  she 
had  been  willing  to  turn  him  over  to  a  stranger’s  care,  so 
she  steeled  herself  to  her  task. 

The  next  morning  Mother  went  through  with  what  had 
to  be  done  and  then  quietly  fainted  across  the  foot  of  Father’s 
bed.  When  Father,  frightened,  asked,  “Gustle,  what  is  the 
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matter?”  She  came  to  and  said,  “Oh,  I  just  felt  a  little  queer. 
I  am  all  right  now.  He  never  realized  that  she  had  fainted 
—the  only  time  in  her  life. 

In  the  meantime  Auntie  and  Ottilie,  with  the  help  of 
Mary,  the  cook,  were  closing  up  Wawbeek.  Caspar,  the 
gardener,  had  quit  long  before  and  for  heavy  work  they 
were  dependent  on  the  by-the-day  man. 

The  whole  house— walls  and  ceiling— were  finished  in 
tongue  and  groove  narrow,  yellow  pine  boards.  The  third 
floor  had  been  only  partly  ceiled  when  we  moved  in  and 
the  work  was  to  be  finished  in  the  fall.  Disappointingly  the 
floors  were  soft  pine  when  Father  had  been  told  they  were 
to  be  hard  wood  and  they  needed  refinishing  after  only  a 
few  months’  use. 

When  the  varnishing  was  being  done,  Auntie  and  Ot¬ 
tilie  moved  to  the  large  room  on  the  third  floor.  They  were 
both  unaccustomed  to  living  in  the  woods  and,  as  all  the 
summer  residents  had  gone  away  for  the  winter  leaving  no 
near  neighbors,  they  were  rather  nervous. 

A  few  days  before  they  were  going  home  a  disreputable 
looking  peddler  tried  to  sell  them  some  goods.  They  told  him 
they  wanted  nothing,  but  he  persisted  and  went  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  door  to  try  out  Mary.  She  slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 
This  infuriated  him  and  he  tried  every  door  to  the  house, 
muttering  imprecations,  and  finally  left  with  threats  to 
return.  In  their  nervous  state  of  mind  this  was  an  even  more 
disturbing  experience  than  it  would  ordinarily  have  been. 

Late  that  afternoon  Auntie,  looking  troubled,  came  to 
Ottilie  and  said,  “I  miss  a  man.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Ottilie. 

“Well,”  replied  Auntie,  “we  are  sort  of  alone  here  and 
we  don’t  know  anything  about  these  men,  so  I  have  been 
counting  them  every  morning  when  they  come  and  again 
when  they  go  at  night.  Five  came  this  morning  and  only  four 
went  away  today.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  fifth  man 

•  _  >  y 

is. 

“I  guess  he  left  early,”  said  Ottilie.  But  Auntie  would 
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not  be  calmed.  She  was  sure  he  was  hiding  somewhere  with 
robbery  on  his  mind. 

Theodore  Wieber,  the  plumber,  came  almost  two  days 
before  he  was  due  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  drain  the  gas 
machine  for  the  winter.  Wherever  poor  Theodore  appeared, 
things  automatically  went  wrong  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  boss  was  his  induglent  older  brother.  This  time 
he  spilled  the  gasoline  all  over  the  cellar  floor.  He  warned 
Auntie  and  Ottilie  not  to  strike  a  match  anywhere  in  the 
house,  and,  as  the  fumes  of  gasoline  permeated  every  room, 
they  judged  that  to  be  good  advice. 

To  this  day,  fifty  years  later,  when  mechanics  come 
across  a  particularly  stupid  or  awkward  piece  of  work  in  an 
old  plumbing  job  in  that  neighborhood,  one  of  the  older 
men  is  sure  to  shake  his  head  and  say,  “Theodore  must  have 
done  that.” 

Auntie  and  Ottilie  decided  to  take  a  short  walk  in  the 
open  air  and  upon  their  return  discovered  that  the  men 
who  had  varnished  the  floor  had  left  all  the  windows  open 
a  little  to  help  the  drying.  Remembering  the  peddler,  they 
decided  the  downstairs  windows  must  be  locked,  but  how  to 
get  to  them  without  ruining  the  floor  was  a  question.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  windows  are  all  strung  along  the  front  of  the 
house  in  groups;  a  large  bay  in  the  dining  room;  two  win¬ 
dows  over  a  window  seat  in  the  living  room;  and  four  win¬ 
dows  in  the  little  tower  room.  Ottilie  swung  herself  along 
the  window  sills  and  locked  all  the  windows  and  then  went 
out  of  the  nearest  door  with  only  one  or  two  footprints  left 
behind.  Darkness  caught  her  before  her  task  was  finished. 
Then  remembering  Theodore’s  warning  against  striking  a 
light,  they  groped  their  way  to  the  third  floor  and  to  bed. 

Auntie  was  so  tired  that,  in  spite  of  her  worries  over 
the  missing  man,  she  went  right  to  sleep,  but  Ottilie  was 
over-tired  and  lay  awake.  After  a  long  time  she  heard  muf¬ 
fled  footfalls  overhead  and  all  at  once  Auntie’s  fears  began 
to  look  plausible.  She  went  to  lock  the  door  to  their  bed¬ 
room  and  found  the  key  missing.  She  tried  to  rouse  Auntie, 
but  Auntie  was  beyond  being  able  to  worry  over  a  missing 
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workman  or  a  vengeful  peddler.  The  steps  sounded  right 
overhead  between  the  roof  and  the  uncompleted  wood  ceil¬ 
ing.  Since  she  could  not  lock  the  door,  Ottilie  put  a  chair 
under  the  knob  and  moved  a  heavy  bureau  in  front  of  it. 
Then  she  went  to  bed.  She  did  not  sleep  much  and  every 
now  and  then  she  heard  soft  footsteps. 

Morning  found  all  safe  and  quiet.  The  gasoline  fumes 
were  aired  out  and  the  next  night  they  could  go  to  bed 
with  a  light,  and  hoped  for  a  good  night’s  sleep,  but  again 
the  footsteps  over  head  disturbed  them. 

The  morning  they  were  leaving  Ottilie  was  aroused 
at  the  crack  of  dawn  by  the  same  soft  thud-thuds.  She  heard 
a  slight  noise  at  the  window  and,  moving  quickly,  found 
herself  looking  into  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  a  peacock.  He 
and  his  lady  friend  lived  a  mile  away  but  they  had  come 
adventuring  on  the  roof  at  night  and  had  given  poor  Auntie 
and  Ottilie  some  tense  hours. 

Next  year  Father,  Mother  and  Auntie  went  to  work 
with  ferns  and  wild  plants,  mossy  logs  and  rocks  to  make 
the  wild  garden  of  which  they  had  always  dreamed.  Auntie, 
as  usual,  in  her  enthusiasm  worked  to  the  point  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.  When  we  tried  to  make  her  rest  she  always  had  just 
one  little  corner  to  finish  until  her  “little  corners”  became 
a  byword.  Fearing  that  she  would  make  herself  ill,  Mother 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  agree  to  stop  work  and 
dress  for  the  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  every  day,  and  for 
several  afternoons  Auntie  appeared  on  the  veranda  with  a 
book  to  read. 

Some  days  later,  about  four  o’clock,  some  callers  came. 
Mother  looked  about  for  Auntie,  but  she  had  vanished.  The 
callers  were  interested  in  gardens  and  asked  to  see  the 
grounds.  As  they  walked  along  a  path  and  made  a  turn 
around  a  group  of  young  hemlocks,  there  was  a  startled 
exclamation,  for  at  their  feet  was  Auntie  in  her  oldest  dress 
deeply  engrossed  in  planting  a  lot  of  ferns.  It  had  rained 
a  little  earlier  in  the  day  and  she  was  bespattered  from  head 
to  foot  with  nice  dark  brown  leaf-mold.  Later  she  took 
Mother  to  task  for  bringing  the  callers  that  way.  Mother’s 
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reminder  of  her  promise  not  to  work  afternoons  did  nothing 
to  smooth  her  ruffled  feathers. 

It  was  in  this  summer  of  1896  that  Mother  began  to  be 
thankful  to  have  Wawbeek.  It  was  a  frightfully  hot  summer 
and  even  in  our  cool  mountains  the  heat  was  hard  to  bear. 

One  morning,  while  developing  some  photographic 
plates  in  his  dark  room.  Father  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
Mother  and  Auntie  got  him  to  bed  and  sent  for  Dr.  Hainor. 
He  said  that  Father  had  suffered  a  stroke  or  had  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat.  Henry  was  immediately  sent  for  and  when 
he  arrived  the  next  day  the  two  doctors  agreed  that  it  was 
a  stroke  and  that  Father  would  have  to  be  kept  absolutely 
quiet  if  his  life  was  to  be  saved. 

A  day  or  two  after  Father  became  ill  a  new  situation 
arose  with  which  Mother  had  to  deal.  William  Curran,  the 
local  contractor  (who  was  also  our  milkman)  had  a  willing 
young  workman  in  his  employ  to  do  some  work  on  our 
place.  When  the  job  was  completed  Emil  applied  to  Mother 
for  a  permanent  position  as  gardener.  Mother  refused  to 
engage  him,  explaining  that,  while  she  liked  his  work,  she 
could  not  take  a  workman  away  from  Curran.  “Oh,  but  I 
am  leaving  Mr.  Curran  tomorrow,  Mrs.  Merz,”  he  said, 
“and  he  knows  it.  I  only  stayed  to  finish  this  job  for  him. 
If  you  do  not  employ  me  I  shall  look  for  work  elsewhere.” 

After  a  week  or  so  Emil  came  back,  saying  that  he  had 
quit  his  job  and  was  ready  to  look  for  other  employment 
but  would  like  to  work  for  Father  and  Mother.  She  then 
engaged  him.  A  few  days  later  when  Mother  was  terribly 
worried  over  Father’s  condition  the  cook  reported  that  no 
milk  had  been  delivered  that  morning.  Mother  thought 
that  perhaps  the  cows  strayed  away  and  was  just  about  to 
send  out  to  Curran  to  find  what  had  happened  when  he 
arrived.  When  he  saw  Mother  he  said,  “Mrs.  Merz,  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  will  sell  you  no  more  milk.” 

Mother  was  astonished  and  said,  “I  don’t  understand. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  you  agreed  to  deliver  milk, 
cream,  and  butter  to  me  and  now,  when  Mr.  Merz  is  very 
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ill,  you  suddenly  decided  to  stop  delivery.  How  can  I  make 
other  arrangements  in  mid-season?” 

“You  hired  a  man  from  me  and  you  will  get  no  more 
milk.” 

Mother  explained  how  she  had  come  to  engage  Emil 
and  that  he  had  told  her  he  had  already  quit  his  job.  She  told 
him  she  would  never  take  an  employer’s  workman  away 
from  him,  but  Curran  would  not  be  convinced  and  simply 
repeated  his  refusal  to  deliver  any  more  milk. 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Curran,”  said  Mother.  “I  am  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  have  my  word  doubted,  but  the  milk  is  yours 
and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  sell  it  to  me  that  is  your  privilege; 
but  remember,  if  you  stop  bringing  milk  now,  that  is  final. 
You  will  never  again  sell  us  milk.” 

“I  won’t  deliver  any  more  milk  to  you,”  and  that  was 

that. 

Mother  arranged  to  get  milk  from  Martin  Shields  who 
had  an  excellent  dairy. 

A  short  time  later  when  Curran  had  had  a  little  time 
to  cool  off  and  probably  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Curran  who 
ran  the  creamery,  he  stopped  at  Wawbeek  and  told  Mother 
he  realized  that  he  had  been  hasty  and  that  if  she  would 
go  back  to  the  old  arrangement  he  would  deliver  the  milk 
as  usual.  Mother  said,  “No,  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Shields  is  serv¬ 
ing  me  satisfactorily.  You  know  I  told  you  the  change  would 
be  final.” 

They  talked  for  some  time  but  Mother  was  unyielding. 
They  finally  parted  with  the  understanding  that  the  fact 
that  the  milk  deal  was  off  would  have  no  bearing  on  any 
work  that  was  done  on  the  place  and  there  would  be  no  hard 
feelings.  So,  once  again,  friendly  relations  were  resumed  and 
lasted  as  long  as  Curran  lived.  Curran  did  contracting  for 
all  sorts  of  work  on  the  place;  he  could  sell  Mother  topsoil, 
turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  eggs,  but  never  another  drop 
of  milk.  At  first  he  tried  and  failed  every  spring  and  it 
became  a  sort  of  game  which,  I  think,  they  both  enjoyed 
because  those  conversations  in  spring  were  always  carried 
on  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  grin  on  Curran’s  face  and  a 
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twinkle  in  Mother’s  eyes  and  they  always  ended  in  a  chuckle 
and  no  deal. 

As  long  as  Curran  lived  he  never  failed  to  make  an 
annual  farewell  visit  in  the  fall.  In  his  brightest  red  flannel 
shirt,  good  for  his  rheumatism,  he  sat  on  the  veranda  with 
his  grizzly  hair  and  stubbly,  several  day  old  beard  all  a  bristle, 
his  thumbs  hooked  in  his  suspenders,  and  told  us  tales  of 
his  cattle  deals  as  diverting  as  David  Harum’s  horse  trades. 
He  told  stories,  too,  of  bygone  days,  when  as  a  youngster 
fresh  from  Ireland,  he  helped  cut  the  giant  hemlocks  to  be 
stripped  of  their  bark  for  the  tanneries  which  dotted  the 
Catskills.  Logging  denuded  the  mountains  and  the  tanning 
industry  in  that  section  died  with  the  hemlocks.  The  oxen 
and  stone-boat  which  laid  out  our  path  at  Wawbeek  be¬ 
longed  to  Curran’s  sixteen-year-old  son,  John.  For  three 
generations  now,  William  Curran,  his  sons  and  grandsons 
have  worked  at  Wawbeek  and  its  neighbors. 

After  August  was  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1893  he 
went  back  for  post  graduate  work.  In  the  summer  of  1895, 
he  and  two  friends  took  a  trip  through  Switzerland  and  then 
August  went  to  the  University  of  Heidleberg  for  the  winter. 
His  regular  letters  telling  of  all  his  doings  were  a  great 
pleasure  to  Father  and  Mother  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  us. 
In  the  spring  he  visited  Berlin,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Uncle  Jean  and  his  family  and  then  went  to  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  Vienna.  Father  urged  him  to  take  a  trip  to 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  summer  of  1896  but  by  that 
time  Father  was  critically  ill  and  August  returned  home 
in  July. 

In  fall  Father  was  so  much  improved  that  he  began  to 
get  around  again  and  August  went  back  to  continue  his 
studies  in  chemistry,  first  at  Heidelberg,  and  later  at  Mul- 
house  in  Alsace,  visiting  Belgium  and  Holland  on  the  way. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  he  and  two  fellow  American  students 
took  a  trip  through  Italy.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  letters 
from  him  again  made  red  letter  days  for  Father  and  Mother. 

Political  discussions  had  always  been  part  of  the  family 
conversation,  so  we  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  stimu- 
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lated  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  I  remember  when  I  was 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old  hearing  my  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Woman’s  Suffrage.  Mother,  being  rather  con¬ 
servative,  was  inclined  to  oppose  it.  Father  could  not  under¬ 
stand  her  attitude.  He  said  that  the  women’s  point  of  view 
needed  to  be  expressed  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  in¬ 
fluencing  politicians  except  by  the  power  of  the  ballot. 

Gradually  Father  recovered  to  such  a  degree  that  whenr 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  the  subject 
of  tariff  revision  came  up  in  May,  he  was  able  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  several  other  business  men  to  call  on  some  of 
the  Congressmen.  He  found  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
return  home  for  Mother’s  birthday  and  wired  her  to  join 
him  and  bring  Ottilie  and  me  along. 

We  had  fine  weather  all  the  time  we  were  there  with 
blue  skies  and  fluffy  white  clouds.  The  weigelias  were  in 
full  bloom  all  over  the  city  and  made  a  beautiful  splash  of 
color  against  the  white  buildings  and  green  lawns  and  trees. 
We  have  seen  Washington  many  times  in  all  seasons  but 
that  first  impression  of  a  pink  and  white  city  with  blue  skies 
has  always  remained. 

We  did  a  lot  of  sight  seeing  with  Father  when  he  was 
not  busy,  and  by  ourselves  when  he  had  to  be  elsewhere. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  May  he  suggested  that  we  see  the 
Capitol  and  as  luck  would  have  it  we  were  in  the  visitors' 
gallery  when  the  President’s  message,  asking  for  $50,000,— 
how  paltry  that  sum  sounds  now— for  the  relief  of  Amer¬ 
icans  starving  in  Cuba,  was  read.  As  the  Americans’  predic¬ 
ament  was  incidental  to  a  deliberate  measure  of  General 
Weyler’s  to  put  down  the  Cuban  Revolution  by  the  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  people  the  appropriation  aroused  great 
fury  in  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  first  official  steps  on  the 
road  that  led  to  the  Spanish-American  War. 

On  that  trip  we  went  to  Mount  Vernon  and  saw  it  in 
what  is  to  me  the  most  beautiful  way  to  do  so— by  taking  a 
steamer  down  the  Potomac  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Landing. 
Maybe  we  were  unusually  susceptible  to  thrills,  but  after 
the  trip  down  the  beautiful  river  to  see  all  the  boats  salute 
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the  shrine  by  blowing  their  whistles  and  dipping  their  colors 
as  they  passed  the  Mansion,  and  then  to  walk  quietly  up  the 
driveway  from  the  landing,  is  incomparably  more  impressive 
than  to  drive  up  a  back  way  in  a  bus  or  a  car  and  with  a 
rushing  crowd,  hurry  past  the  stables  to  the  house. 

The  following  summer,  1897,  Father  insisted  on  spend¬ 
ing  part  of  almost  every  week  in  town  and  poor  Mother  was 
at  her  wit’s  end  to  keep  him  at  Wawbeek  as  much  as  possible, 
as  Henry  advised.  She  kept  finding  things  to  do  at  Wawbeek 
that  needed  his  supervision.  When  all  else  failed  she  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  from  the  house  over  the  rough  hill¬ 
side  to  a  spot  she  liked  and  would  get  him  to  plan  a  path 
for  her.  In  this  way  she  managed  to  put  off  many  a  trip  to 
the  city.  When  the  place  had  as  many  paths  as  she  could  well 
ask  for  and  she  was  running  out  of  occupation  for  Father, 
he  unintentionally  helped  her  with  a  new  idea.  Looking 
over  the  strip  of  land  between  Wawbeek  and  the  main  road 
one  day,  he  inveighed  against  it  as  a  messy  swamp  and  a 
mosquito  breeder.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  city. 

Mother  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Elka  Park  Association  and  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property.  The  price  asked  was  very  high 
and  she  could  not  bid  it  down  much  but  she  made  a  bargain 
with  the  Board.  She  would  buy  the  land  if  they  would 
replace  the  rickety,  wooden  bridge  on  the  road  in  front  of 
the  place  with  a  stone  bridge,  the  design  to  be  subject  to  her 
approval.  Shortly  she  was  able  to  make  Father  a  present  of 
the  land  and  she  got  a  well  constructed  and  good  looking 
bridge  on  the  road.  Anything  which  showed  Mother’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  place  always  delighted  Father  so  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  Mother’s  gift.  As  long  as  the  land  was  not  his, 
he  could  criticize  its  neglected  state  without  responsibility 
but  now,  as  the  owner,  it  was  his  business  to  have  it  cleaned 
up  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend  more  of  his  time  at 
Wawbeek. 

Some  one  once  said  that  gardeners  are  greedy  folk  be¬ 
cause  they  always  want  the  plants  they  do  not  have.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  gardeners  are  great  home  and 
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beauty  lovers.  They  are  so  delighted  by  loveliness  in  land¬ 
scape  and  plant  life  wherever  they  see  it,  that  they  would 
like  to  bring  at  least  a  sample  of  it  to  their  own  door-steps. 
Whatever  the  reason,  our  three  gardeners.  Mother,  Father 
and  Auntie,  having  played  with  their  wild  woodland  garden 
for  several  years,  found  themselves  longing  for  the  colorful 
plants  that  grow  only  in  a  sunny  spot  and  the  newly  acquired 
land  offered  them  that. 

The  large  trees  had  been  cut  down  without  consulting 
anyone  by  a  man  with  grand  ideas.  He  had  planned  on  put¬ 
ting  a  hundred  foot  wide  boulevard  there.  The  idea  was 
ridiculous  and  the  association  would  not  stand  for  the  ex¬ 
pense,  but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  and  were  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  only  sunny  spot  (now  no 
longer  sunny  after  fifty  years  of  second  growth)  and  here  at 
last  Mother  and  Father  felt  that  they  could  have  some 
flowers,  not  in  beds,  but  in  naturalistic  plantings  along  the 
banks  of  the  brook  that  runs  through  the  place. 

Like  most  Catskill  Mountain  streams,  however,  Waw- 
beek’s  little  brook  came  and  went  at  will.  In  the  spring 
freshets  and  after  the  fall  rains  it  often  became  a  raging 
torrent  that  carried  Fathers  carefully  planned  borders  away 
and  as  every  bit  of  soil  had  to  be  bought  and  trucked  to  the 
spot,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  contention  between 
Father  and  the  brook.  In  spring  and  fall  it  raged  and  in 
summer,  when  Father  wanted  a  nice  little  trickle  of  water, 
it  retired  underground,  leaving  bare  brook  gravel  to  repre¬ 
sent  it.  His  struggles  with  that  brook  kept  Father  busy  for 
some  years  and  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  fifty  years 
of  curbing  have  not  taught  it  manners.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  Father  had  the  swamp  drained  and  filled  in  to  get  rid  of 
the  mosquitos  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  brook’s  sum¬ 
mer  disappearance. 

That  fall,  1897,  August  returned  from  Europe  and  en¬ 
tered  the  factory,  and  for  some  months  Father  and  Mother 
had  three  of  their  sons  at  home  again.  At  Christmas  time 
Florence  Doyle  and  August  announced  their  engagement 
and  a  short  time  later  Marie  Roth  and  Carl  announced 
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theirs.  These  engagements  and  having  August  home  made 
bright  spots  for  Mother  who  was  much  worried  over  both 
Father’s  and  Ottilie’s  health. 

Ottilie  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  at  one  time  critically 
ill,  when  Henry  despaired  of  her  life  for  some  days.  She  had 
passed  the  serious  stage  but  was  far  from  well.  She  had  also 
had  an  operation  on  her  neck  which  left  her  suffering  from 
neuritis  for  years.  Mother  felt  that  for  the  sake  of  both  her 
patients  she  had  to  suppress  her  worry  and  it  was  only  oc¬ 
casionally  when  she  was  alone  with  Auntie  that  she  gave  way 
to  her  fears.  Her  strength  under  that  strain  was  wonderful. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1898,  Marie  and  Carl 
were  married  quietly  at  her  mother’s  home. 

In  summer  Mother  invited  Florence  and  her  sister, 
Cornelia,  to  Wawbeek  during  August’s  vacation  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  many  visits  back  and  forth. 

The  following  year  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  Flor¬ 
ence  and  August  were  married  at  Ithaca.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  wedding.  A  school  friend  of  Florence’s,  three  of  her 
sisters  and  I  were  her  attendants.  Edythe,  Nealie  and  I  were 
school  girls  and  how  grown  up  we  felt  in  our  first  and  only 
long  dresses!  It  was  the  first  time  the  Doyle  and  Merz  fam¬ 
ilies  had  met  and  we  promptly  loved  them  all  and  were 
overjoyed  when  any  of  them  could  visit  us  at  Wawbeek. 
That  summer  Nealie  and  Edythe  came  and  in  later  years 
there  were  visits  from  other  members  of  the  Doyle  clan.  We 
really  felt  as  if  we  were  all  one  family. 

From  the  beginning  Wawbeek  always  had  plenty  of 
visitors.  In  the  first  place,  the  married  children  came  with 
their  families.  Then  there  were  Aunt  Dorette,  Aunt  Mary, 
Bessie,  and  Margie  Bartow.  Later  others  came.  Gene  used  to 
bring  his  friends  from  the  factory  and  sometimes  our  cousin, 
Fred  Scharringhausen  came  with  them.  His  sister,  Frida, 
came  also.  We  rarely  lacked  company  to  help  pass  the  time 
pleasantly. 

Once  Aunt  Dorette  and  Frida  and  her  children  were 
there.  Henry  was  expected  for  the  week-end.  As  we  were 
seated  at  breakfast  a  telegram  was  brought  to  Mother.  It 
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was  from  Gene  asking  whether  he  and  four  friends  could 
come  up.  Mother  counted  noses  and  sadly  shook  her  head. 
“I  can’t  do  it.” 

Aunt  Dorette  looked  aghast.  “Augusta,  if  the  boy  wants 
to  come  with  his  friends,  you  can’t  say  no.” 

“But  where  can  I  put  them?”  asked  Mother,  “Seventeen 
people,  counting  us  all!”  She  arose  to  write  a  telegram  in 
reply. 

As  she  was  writing,  the  aunts  put  their  heads  together 
and  then  exclaimed,  “We  can  manage!”  Mother  came  back 
and  they  enumerated  rooms  and  occupants  only  to  find  that 
they  had  begun  and  ended  with  the  same  room.  That  would 
not  do.  After  trying  again  and  again  and  finding  a  spare 
mattress  for  the  floor,  and  putting  three  of  us  crosswise  in  a 
double  bed  with  chairs  for  our  feet,  we  found  that  we  could 
manage  and  the  telegram  was  changed  to  read  “Welcome.” 

When  these  week-end  parties  came  the  program  was 
always  the  same.  The  boys  always  begged  for  a  potato  pan¬ 
cake  breakfast  which  was  followed  by  a  tramp  through  the 
woods.  After  a  mid-day  dinner  there  was  a  long  drive,  often 
to  one  of  our  waterfalls,  or  to  get  a  fine  view  if  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  clear.  Sometimes  the  trip  was  through  one  of  the 
Cloves  where,  on  the  long  pull  up  hill,  all  hands  would  have 
to  get  out  and  walk  to  lighten  the  load  for  the  horses. 

Sometimes  rain  caught  us.  Once  when  Edgar  Heller 
was  there,  Edythe  Doyle,  Edgar,  Gene  and  I  went  for  a  walk 
to  the  Colosseum,  so  called  because  it  was  a  large,  cleared 
area  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  Plateau  Mountain  and 
Spruce  Top  forming  a  ridge  and  giving  the  place  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  On  the 
way  home  we  were  caught  in  a  terrible  thunder  storm  and 
reached  the  farther  end  of  the  Park  soaked,  with  the  rain 
pouring  down  our  necks,  out  of  our  sleeves,  and  dripping 
off  our  fingertips.  For  some  reason  we  seemed  to  feel  better 
as  far  as  possible  away  from  each  other.  Walking  single  file 
down  the  main  road  through  the  Park,  our  four  dripping 
figures  must  have  made  a  funny  picture  and  we  were  met 
with  gales  of  laughter  from  every  house  we  passed.  Much  to 
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Mother’s  amusement,  some  of  the  girls  who  never  thought 
of  looking  us  up  ordinarily,  came  next  day  to  inquire  about 
our  welfare— but  the  boys  had  gone. 

One  week-end  when  Edythe  and  Nealie  and  some  of  the 
boys’  friends  were  there,  a  number  of  young  people,  some 
professional  and  some  good  amateur  musicians,  were  staying 
in  the  Park.  We  were  off  on  one  of  our  jaunts,  but  Father 
met  them  at  the  Club  House  and  they  just  naturally  grav¬ 
itated  about  him  that  Sunday  morning.  He  invited  them  all 
over  for  some  music  that  evening  and  we  had  a  musical  quite 
in  the  Eighty-fourth  Street  tradition. 

Our  summers  were  quiet  and  visitors  who  needed  par¬ 
ties  to  keep  them  happy  were  not  likely  to  choose  Wawbeek 
as  a  vacation  spot.  What  fun  we  had,  we  made  for  ourselves. 
There  was  a  swimming  pool  to  go  to  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  walks,  picnics  or  drives  or  reading  and 
chatting  on  the  veranda. 

Auntie  followed  us  up  with  cookies  or  fruit,  for  she 
was  sure  that  young  people  were  always  hungry.  Among  our 
friends  she  was  famous  for  her  delicious  raised  doughnuts. 
One  day  when  several  of  my  friends  were  visiting  us  she 
fried  a  batch  as  a  surprise.  That  afternoon  we  had  taken 
a  notion  to  walk  to  Tannersville,  three  and  a  half  miles 
away.  When  we  got  back  we  found  a  large  plate  piled  high 
with  doughnuts  on  the  dining  room  table.  There  was  no  one 
about  so  we  helped  ourselves. 

The  long  hike  had  given  us  an  appetite  and  before 
we  knew  it  the  doughnuts  were  gone.  One  of  us  opened  a 
cupboard  to  get  a  glass  and  found  an  identical  plate  piled 
with  more  doughnuts.  We  were  a  little  ashamed  of  our 
piggishness  and  to  make  a  joke  of  it  we  switched  plates  and 
went  upstairs  to  rest  a  while  before  dressing  for  dinner. 

A  little  later  poor  Auntie,  who  was  always  sensitive 
and  afraid  that  what  she  did  was  not  good  enough,  came  to 
Ottilie  with  an  anxious  expression  on  her  face.  “Ottilie,” 
she  said,  “I  am  afraid  my  doughnuts  are  a  failure.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?  The  one  I  ate  was 
delicious.” 
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“The  girls  came  home  and  did  not  eat  any  of  them.” 

“Well,”  said  Ottilie,  “then  they  don’t  know  whether 
they  are  good  or  not.  They  were  probably  too  tired  to  eat. 
Your  doughnuts  are  good.  Don’t  worry.” 

That  evening  the  doughnuts  were  served  with  preserves 
for  dessert.  The  family  made  short  work  of  them  and  Auntie, 
now  smiling,  told  the  waitress  to  bring  the  doughnuts  that 
were  in  the  cupboard.  The  girl  said  there  were  none.  Auntie 
jumped  up  to  get  them  herself.  Her  face  was  a  study  when 
she  found  the  empty  plate.  We  tittered  and  the  whole  thing 
became  clear  to  Auntie. 

As  my  friends  grew  up  they  all  turned  to  Mother  with 
their  confidences.  She  encouraged  them  by  relating  her  own 
experiences  to  them. 

Ottilie  told  fortunes  with  cards  and  they  often  proved 
true.  One  day  Margie  and  I  had  been  for  a  walk  and  she 
told  me  some  of  her  worries  in  strict  confidence  which  I 
naturally  would  not  break.  We  came  home  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  After  dinner  Ottilie  told  fortunes  and 
repeated  almost  word  for  word  what  Margie  had  told  me. 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  ever  was  entirely  convinced  that 
I  had  not  even  mentioned  our  conversation  to  Ottilie. 

For  some  years  Mother,  Father  and  Auntie  had  worked 
and  planned  for  the  place  until  by  this  time  it  had  taken 
on  quite  a  distinctive  character.  Most  of  the  other  places 
near  us  were  either  left  in  an  absolutely  wild  state  or  were 
cleared  and  laid  out  in  conventional  lawns.  Wawbeek 
boasted  no  lawns  but  its  woodland  had  been  tamed  a  bit 
and  here  and  there  in  a  sunny  spot  a  little  garden  had  been 
laid  out  and  was  bright  with  flowers.  It  began  to  be  talked 
about  and  acquaintances  and  strangers  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  their  friends  to  see  it.  Naturally  Mother  and  Father 
were  happy  to  have  their  efforts  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
showing  visitors  about.  Some  of  these,  like  the  Loomis  family 
from  Platte  Clove,  became  dear  friends.  Once  a  resident  of 
a  nearby  park  brought  her  guests  including  an  opera  singer 
who  was  preparing  to  sing  the  role  of  Klingsor  in  Parsifal 
in  the  Manhattan  Opera  Hoouse.  He  declared  the  place 
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was  made  for  the  stage  setting  and  asked  permission  to  come 
to  practice  his  part  at  Wawbeek.  Of  course  he  was  told  that 
he  would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  One  glance  at  his  hostess’ 
face  told  us  that  she  was  not  letting  her  lion  slip  away  like 
that.  After  they  left,  some  one  offered  to  bet  that  the  singer 
could  not  carry  out  his  plan.  There  were  no  takers.  She 
looked  like  a  very  determined  lady. 

Our  winters  were  spent  in  Newark  and  while  Mother 
had  found  it  difficult  to  keep  Father  in  the  Catskills  as  much 
as  the  doctor  advised  in  the  summer,  she  found  it  equally 
difficult  to  restrain  him  from  rushing  to  his  beloved  Waw¬ 
beek  at  the  first  sign  of  spring  in  New  Jersey  when  Wawbeek 
was  still  white  with  snow  and  bitterly  cold.  She  talked  him 
out  of  his  first  trip  as  long  as  she  could,  but  after  a  while 
he  would  not  be  held  back.  One  year  his  patience  had  finally 
run  out  and  Mother,  Auntie  and  he  sat  at  breakfast  ready 
to  leave  for  the  train  in  a  short  while  when  the  telephone 
rang.  Father  took  it  and  this  was  the  conversation  we  heard. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“No,  don’t  tell  me.” 

“Is  it  possible?” 

“You  think  there  will  be  no  chance  for  some  time?” 

“Too  bad.  Well,  thank  you  for  letting  me  know. 
Goodbye.” 

Slowly  and  as  if  his  world  had  fallen  about  his  head. 
Father  came  back  to  the  breakfast  table  and  said,  “We  can’t 
go  to  Elka  Park.” 

“Why?”  asked  Mother. 

“Mr.  Fink  just  telephoned  to  say  he  had  gone  to  the 
mountains  and  could  not  get  anywhere  near  the  Park.  They 
are  having  a  terrible  ice  storm  and  he  thinks  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  roads  will  be  open.” 

Worse  was  to  come.  The  ice  storm  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  wind.  All  the  trees  on  the  place,  except  some  poplars 
and  five  large  hemlocks,  were  slender.  Mother  called  them 
matchsticks  though  now  they  are  large  trees.  When  some  of 
the  local  men  had  advised  cutting  the  poplars  down  because 
they  are  short-lived,  shallow-rooted  and  gross  feeders,  likely 
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to  take  nourishment  away  from  better  trees.  Mother  was  so 
unhappy  over  the  thought  of  losing  her  few  big  trees  that 
they  were  left.  As  a  result  of  the  storm  the  young  trees  were 
bent  clear  over  until  their  crowns  froze  to  the  ground.  The 
brittle,  shallow-rooted  poplars  snapped  off  or  toppled  over. 
In  doing  so  they  broke  down  many  other  trees.  The  havoc 
was  terrible.  The  man  who  took  care  of  all  the  neighboring 
places  as  well  as  ours  wrote  that  he  would  not  start  to  clear 
up  until  Mother  or  Father  could  see  the  damage  so  that 
they  would  understand  why  the  work  would  be  so  expensive. 
They  went  to  inspect  the  damage  and  gave  orders  to  go 
ahead.  Next  summer  there  was  an  enormous  pile  of  logs  to 
dispose  of.  Father  offered  them  to  the  neighbors  for  the 
carting,  but  carting  and  sawing  came  higher  than  buying 
firewood,  so  Father’s  logs  went  begging.  The  wood  that  he 
could  use  he  had  piled  up,  sorting  out  some  good,  straight 
boles  to  cut  up  for  log  steps  and  supports  for  hillside  paths 
and  flower  beds  and  he  paid  plenty  for  labor  and  cartage 
to  have  the  rest  taken  away  or  burned. 

The  following  spring  Father  came  to  Wawbeek  full  of 
plans  to  use  some  of  his  long,  straight  logs  to  support  the 
lower  side  of  a  path  he  had  planned  and  also  to  use  some  for 
steps.  When  he  and  the  men  who  were  to  do  the  work  went 
to  the  log  pile  they  found  a  good  half  of  them  gone.  Father 
saw  red.  Here  he  had  been  peddling  his  unwanted  logs  “free 
for  nothing,”  and  in  vain,  all  the  previous  summer  and,  after 
disposing  of  the  surplus  at  great  expense,  his  precious  store 
pile  was  nearly  gone.  A  few  hours  later  he  met  the  twenty- 
year-old  son  of  an  acquaintance  and  told  him  his  sad  tale. 
“If  I  could  catch  that  thief,  John,  — .” 

John  grinned  ruefully  and  confessed,  “I  guess  you  have 
him,  Mr.  Merz.  All  last  summer  you  were  offering  logs  to 
all  comers,  so  this  spring  when  I  came  up  for  a  little  vacation 
and  had  nothing  to  do,  I  split  them  up  for  firewood.  I 
thought  I  was  doing  you  a  favor.” 

One  of  the  fine  Catskill  Mountain  folk  who  worked 
for  us  was  Patrick  Clark.  As  a  young  man  he  had  come  from 
Ireland  by  way  of  a  New  York  saloon.  When  his  old  aunt 
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was  left  a  widow  on  a  rocky  farm  on  the  side  of  Kaaterskill 
Round  Top,  across  the  valley  from  us,  he  joined  her  and 
later  inherited  her  property,  married  and  settled  there.  He 
used  to  do  his  morning  chores,  walk  four  miles  to  our  place, 
work  there  all  day  and  then  walk  four  miles  home  to  do 
the  evening  chores  on  his  farm.  He  came  to  Wawbeek  orig¬ 
inally  by  working  for  a  gardener  who  hired  men  out  by 
the  day. 

One  month  Father  thought  there  was  an  error  in  the 
bill  and  showed  it  to  Clark  who  said  Father  was  being 
charged  for  several  days’  work  that  had  not  been  done.  When 
the  error  was  called  to  the  gardener’s  attention  he  was  furi¬ 
ous  and  tried  to  start  a  fist  fight  with  Clark.  Clark  stood 
him  off,  denounced  him  for  a  cheat,  and  quit  his  job.  Then 
he  came  to  Father  and  said,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  work  for  you, 
Mr.  Merz,  but  I  won’t  work  for  that  man.”  Of  course,  Father 
was  glad  to  hire  him.  We,  as  well  as  Clark,  were  through 
with  the  head  gardener. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  Father  paid  him,  Clark 
refused  to  accept  the  check,  saying  that  it  was  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  more  than  he  had  been  getting.  Father  explained 
that  the  extra  quarter  had  been  the  gardener’s  commission 
and  said,  “That  is  what  I  paid  and  now  it  is  coming  to  you.” 
But  Clark  refused  to  accept  one  cent  more  than  he  had  been 
getting  and  Father  had  to  give  in. 

One  day  some  time  later,  Clark  said,  “Mr.  Merz,  I  get 
paid  twice.” 

“How  do  you  figure  that?”  asked  Father. 

“Once  when  you  pay  me  in  cash  and  then  I  get  paid  in 
enjoying  all  the  beauty.” 

Years  later  I  felt  that  a  grove  of  young  hemlocks  needed 
thinning  and  persuaded  Mother  to  my  point  of  view.  We 
asked  Clark  to  mark  the  trees  for  cutting.  He  came  with 
us  reluctantly  and  when  we  asked  his  advice  about  which 
trees  to  cut  he  studied  them  mournfully  and  with  a  reproach¬ 
ful  look  at  me  said,  “Hemlocks  are  friendly  trees.  Some  trees 
want  to  be  by  themselves  but  hemlocks  grow  up  well  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  my  favorites,— the  most  graceful  when 
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young  and  stately  when  old.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  the 
raindrops  stay  on  their  needles  and  catch  the  light?  They 
look  like  colored  beads.  Oh,  Miss  Elsie,  it  takes  a  tree  a  life¬ 
time  to  grow  and  we  cut  it  down  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Mother  said,  “We’ll  wait  awhile.”  The  hemlock  grove 
never  was  thinned. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1901  Father  took  Mother,  Frida 
Krollpfeiffer,  and  me  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo.  Ottilie  was  not  well  enough  to  stand  the  trip  and 
Auntie  and  she  stayed  at  home.  Father  insisted  on  going.  I 
think  he  regretted  Mother’s  having  missed  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  and  did  not  want  her  to  miss  this 
one  too. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  young  Smith  College 
graduate,  Anna  Hitchcock,  to  tutor  me  in  Latin  and  French 
that  summer  and  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  little  while  after 
college  closed,  she  joined  us  at  Wawbeek.  We  did  not  take 
our  horses  to  Elka  Park  in  those  days  because  the  mountain 
roads  were  supposed  to  be  too  hard  on  city  horses,  so  Mother 
had  sent  word  to  the  livery  stable  that  ran  the  stage  to  the 
Park  that  we  were  expecting  a  guest.  Anna  was  the  only 
passenger  for  the  Park  to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  train,  so 
instead  of  bringing  her  up  in  the  stage,  the  livery  man  took 
a  buckboard.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  our  sudden 
mountain  thunderstorms  came  up  and  poor  Anna  reached 
Wawbeek  chilled  with  her  dripping  clothes  clinging  to  her. 
It  was  a  bad  introduction  to  the  Catskills. 

Gene  came  up  that  night  on  the  late  train  and  after 
breakfast  next  morning,  Ottilie,  Anna,  Gene  and  I  went 
to  sit  on  the  veranda  to  get  acquainted.  A  few  minutes  after 
we  were  settled  and  were  trying  to  break  the  ice.  Mother 
stepped  from  the  living  room,  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch  to  look  at  the  flag  which  was  always  flown  from  the 
tower  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction 
remarked,  “That  darned  flag  looks  pretty  good.”  Before  any 
of  us  could  speak  Father  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  with  Curran  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  cane  to  the  east 
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said,  “Now,  Curran,  about  that  dammed  brook  — Anna 
looked  horrified. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  on  the  veranda.  Then 
Gene  laughed  and  we  explained  that  the  flag  had  been  torn 
on  the  lightning  rod  and  was  really  darned,  and  that  Father 
was  struggling  with  his  disappearing  brook  and  it  was 
“dammed,”  not  “damned.” 

In  those  days  we  used  to  get  delicious  rolls  and  bread 
from  the  Elka  Park  Club  House  in  time  for  breakfast  every 
morning,  but  early  in  September,  when  the  baker  left,  the 
job  of  bread-making  fell  on  the  cook’s  shoulders.  Mary 
Holmes,  our  Irish  cook,  made  fine  bread  but  probably  did 
not  enjoy  the  extra  work.  On  September  sixth  the  news  of 
the  shooting  of  President  McKinley  reached  us  and  on  the 
morning  of  September  fourteenth,  while  Anna  and  I  were 
studying  in  the  little  tower  room,  Mary  rushed  in  to  us  and, 
throwing  her  blue  checked  apron  over  her  head,  wept  into 
it  wailing  loudly,  “Och,  Och,  the  Prisident  is  dead  and  the 
baker  laves  tomorrow!”  Anna’s  shoulders  began  to  shake 
and  I  got  Mary  Holmes  out  of  the  room  to  tell  Mother  the 
news  before  she  became  convinced  that  Anna  was  an  an¬ 
archist  of  the  Czolgosz  stripe. 

Late  that  fall  while  in  the  factory  in  Newark  Father  had 
another  stroke.  August  and  Gene  brought  him  home.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  idea  that  he  was  ill  away  from  home  and 
that  he  must  get  back  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind  and  all 
through  his  illness  he  kept  pleading  to  be  taken  home. 
Even  after  his  physical  condition  was  much  improved,  he 
still  was  obsessed  with  the  thought  that  he  was  not  at  home 
and  had  to  get  there. 

At  this  time  the  family  went  through  another  dreadful 
experience.  Florence  and  August’s  little  twin  daughters,  born 
in  June  1900,  had  not  been  vaccinated  because  they  were 
teething  and  had  had  several  colds.  Henry  thought  it  safer 
to  wait  until  they  were  in  normal  condition  before  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  that  ordeal.  When  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
broke  out,  he  still  thought  that,  as  they  came  in  contact  with 
no  outsiders,  it  would  be  safe  to  wait  until  their  little 
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troubles  were  over,  but  in  some  way  the  infection  was,  car¬ 
ried  to  little  Ottilie,  and  she  came  down  with  the  disease. 
The  law  required  that  she  be  sent  to  the  Isolation  Hospital. 
At  that  time  this  was  a  dreadful  place,  and  Florence  with 
surpassing  courage  insisted  on  going  with  her  little  daughter. 
Conditions  were  so  terrible  that  Ottilie’s  recovery,  not  to 
speak  of  her  freedom  from  blemishes,  certainly  was  due  to 
Florence’s  selfless  love  for  her  child.  Their  home  was  quar¬ 
antined,  but  fortunately  the  babies’  Irish  nursemaid,  Sarah, 
was  devoted  to  the  twins  and  cared  for  little  Viola,  who 
escaped  the  disease. 

In  January  Henry  said  that  Father  was  well  enough  to 
travel  and  he  advised  Mother  to  take  him  South  on  the 
chance  that  when  he  returned  after  the  trip  he  would  be 
satisfied  that  he  was  at  home. 

Mother  and  Ottilie  went  South  with  him  and  had  to 
take  turns  staying  up  nights  for  fear  that  he  might  get  away 
and  start  back.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  trip  for  them  all,  but 
Henry’s  plan  worked,  and  when  they  returned  to  Newark, 
he  knew  where  he  was.  The  sad  part  was  that  he  never  re¬ 
gained  the  power  of  memory.  He  realized  his  condition  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  saddened  by  that  knowledge. 

The  twins  were  the  youngest  grandchildren,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  brought  them  in  almost  every  day  to  see  Father  and 
Mother.  Their  visit  was  always  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  bright¬ 
ened  his  day  for  a  while.  The  boys  came  regularly  and  Gene, 
of  course,  lived  at  home. 

Everything  was  done  to  entertain  Father  and  make  him 
as  happy  as  possible.  His  one  great  interest  was  Wawbeek. 
At  Christmas  the  big  tree  that  reached  the  ceiling  was  always 
set  up  in  the  northwest  room  on  the  main  floor— the  old 
“back  parlor’’  of  other  days,— just  back  of  the  music  room.  Di¬ 
agonally  across  the  room  from  the  corner  given  over  to  the 
Christmas  tree,  we  now  planned  the  “Wawbeek  corner” 
consisting  of  smaller  Christmas  trees,  and  imitation  rocks 
on  a  brown  denim  floor  covering.  Here  a  few  comfortable 
garden  chairs  added  to  the  illusion  of  a  grove  of  small  trees 
at  Wawbeek. 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays  one  year  Auntie  was 
awakened  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  a  loud  noise.  There 
was  no  further  sound  and  she  thought  no  more  about  it. 
It  was  during  a  spell  of  zero  weather.  Nobody  remembered 
that  the  heat  had  been  turned  off  in  the  back  room  to  keep 
the  trees  fresher. 

That  afternoon  Florence  had  a  children’s  party  for  the 
twins.  Ottilie  and  I  went  over  to  see  the  fun.  When  we  came 
home  havoc  had  struck  the  lower  floor.  That  loud  noise  had 
been  the  cracking  of  the  hot  water  radiator,  frozen  where 
the  heat  had  been  turned  off.  Nothing  had  happened  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  radiator  thawed,  but  then 
the  floods  descended  and  all  the  water  in  the  hot  water 
heating  system  of  that  large  house  emptied  into  the  back 
room  and  from  there  spread  into  the  music  room  and  hall 
carrying  with  it  the  fallen  needles  from  the  Christmas  trees 
in  a  flood  murky  from  the  brown  and  green  dye  of  the 
denim. 

The  furnace  fire  had  to  be  put  out  and  soon  after 
dinner  the  house  was  frigid.  Mother  got  Father  to  bed  where 
he  would  be  warm.  We  shut  off  the  rooms  we  did  not  need 
and  built  fires  in  the  fireplaces  of  the  others  making  nice, 
crackling  fires  with  the  Christmas  greens. 

Ottilie,  Gene  and  I  sat  before  the  living  room  fire 
setting  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  rights  as  we  often  did, 
only  the  foolish  old  world  never  did  pay  any  attention  to  us. 
As  we  were  talking  one  of  us  noticed  a  curl  of  smoke  appar¬ 
ently  coming  out  of  a  crack  between  the  baseboard  and  the 
face  of  the  fireplace.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  back  draft 
but  in  a  moment  it  came  again.  Gene  drew  the  fire  but 
the  smoke  kept  coming  every  few  moments  so  he  got  a 
hatchet  and  opened  the  crack  wider.  The  smoke  came  out 
in  a  puff  and  Gene  said,  ‘Til  call  the  fire  department.  You 
girls  tell  Mother  and  Auntie  so  they  can  get  Father  dressed.” 

We  called  upstairs  to  Mother  and  Auntie.  Mother 
helped  Father  dress,  and  Auntie  began  collecting  the  family 
silver.  Ottilie  and  I  started  clearing  away  the  rug  and  living 
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room  furniture  at  which  job  Gene  joined  us  when  he  came 
back  from  the  telephone. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Fire  Department  arrived  and  the 
men  were  most  astonished  to  find  no  job  left  for  the  Salvage 
Corps.  They  immediately  opened  up  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  found  that  when  the  house  was  built  in 
1863  a  wooden  beam  instead  of  a  brick  arch  had  been  put 
under  the  fireplace.  In  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  dry 
as  tinder  and  the  extra  stoking  that  night  had  heated  it  to  a 
point  where  it  began  to  smoulder.  When  the  floor  was  op¬ 
ened  it  burst  into  flames  which  the  Fire  Department  put  out. 

After  the  excitement  was  over  the  firemen  noticed  the 
wet  carpet  and  the  balsam  needles  all  over  the  hall  floor.  We 
explained  what  had  happened.  “If  you  had  only  arranged  to 
have  the  flood  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time  you 
could  have  put  out  the  fire  without  our  assistance.”  “Poor 
management”  was  the  verdict  of  the  Fire  Department. 

Father  now  spent  all  of  the  summer  at  Wawbeek  and  to 
break  the  long  winters,  Mother  and  Auntie  or  Mother  and 
Ottilie  sometimes  took  him  to  Atlantic  City  or  Lakewood. 
They  found  it  very  pleasant  and  while  chatting  with  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Parker,  one  day,  Philadelphia  was  men¬ 
tioned.  He  said  it  was  his  home  city.  Mother  remarked  that 
she  had  lived  there  in  the  1850’s  when  she  was  a  young  girl 
and  described  the  little  Quaker  millinery  shop  where  she 
had  found  work.  “Mrs.  Merz,”  asked  Mr.  Parker,  “where  did 
you  say  that  shop  was?”  When  she  gave  him  the  address,  he 
exclaimed,  “That  was  my  father  and  mother’s  shop.  Mrs. 
Merz,  you  knew  my  mother  and  father  fifty  years  ago!” 

For  several  years  Mother  took  care  of  Father  with  the 
help  of  a  male  attendant  who  could  walk  with  him  when  he 
felt  like  it.  He  could  also  wheel  Father  in  a  wheel  chair 
when  he  was  too  tired  for  walking.  Most  of  her  days  Mother 
spent  with  Father  and  at  night  she  slept  lightly  lest  he  wan¬ 
der  about  and  fall.  Then,  one  day,  she  remarked  to  Ottilie 
that  the  walls  looked  crooked.  Ottilie  immediately  called  up 
Henry  and  he  decided  that  Mother  needed  more  rest  and 
installed  a  night  nurse.  Both  the  night  nurse  and  the  at- 
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tendant  went  to  Wawbeek  with  us  but  Mother  still  spent 
most  of  her  time  with  Father. 

That  summer  soon  after  we  returned  to  Wawbeek, 
Frida  and  her  younger  daughter,  Elsa,  were  with  us.  We 
were  discussing  the  trouble  with  the  brook.  Frida  was  sure 
that  the  water  had  been  diverted  somewhere  on  the  side  of 
Spruce  Top  and  said  she  was  going  to  follow  its  course  to 
see  what  had  happened.  That  afternoon  Frida,  Elsa  and 
Father’s  nurse  went  for  a  walk  up  the  brook  bed.  It  was  only 
a  short  stream  and  there  was  no  reason  for  diversion,  as 
Frida  soon  found.  Once  she  heard  what  she  took  to  be  a 
wagon  brake  and  audibly  wondered  where  the  road  could 
be.  They  were  walking  over  the  rough  hillside  with  teen 
age  Elsa  in  the  lead  and  Frida  a  little  ways  behind  her. 

Suddenly  Elsa  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  frightening 
Frida  into  thinking  something  dreadful  had  happened  to 
her.  Elsa  was  standing  there  plainly  unhurt,  but  screaming 
hysterically. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  called  Frida. 

“A  bear!  A  bear!’’  screamed  Elsa. 

Frida  looked  up  and  saw  a  dark  tree  stump  about  fifty 
feet  from  Elsa.  She  knew  she  had  to  stop  the  hysterics,  so  she 
spoke  sharply. 

“That  is  a  tree  stump.  You  frightened  me  nearly  to 
death  over  nothing.  Now  turn  right  around  and  go  home  at 
once.’’ 

Elsa  turned  and  made  her  way  down  the  hill.  As  she  did 
so  the  tree  stump  suddenly  dropped  to  all  fours  and  ambled 
off.  It  was  a  bear!  Frida  was  so  afraid  that  Elsa  would  see  it 
and  go  into  another  fit  of  hysteria  that  she  kept  right  on 
scolding  until  Elsa  had  passed  her  on  her  way  home.  Then 
they  all  started  back. 

Next  day  when  the  experience  was  related  to  Clark  he 
told  us  that  a  bear  usually  reacts  that  way  to  a  scolding.  In 
any  case  wild  animals  generally  avoid  human  beings,  and 
Clark’s  theory  about  the  scolding  seems  to  be  true  also. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  gentleman  was  visiting  a  friend 
a  couple  of  miles  away.  He  was  sitting  on  the  lawn  reading 
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his  Sunday  paper  when  he  heard  a  grunt.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  a  bear  coming  towards  him.  The  visitor  did  not  want  to 
be  disturbed  so  he  yelled,  “Get  out!  Get  away  from  here! 
Go  home.”  He  shook  his  paper  at  the  bear  who  promptly 
turned  around  and  ran. 

Another  time,  after  Schoharie  Mansion,  a  summer 
hotel  about  a  mile  from  us,  had  burned  down,  Edwin,  our 
chauffeur,  was  driving  past  the  spot.  The  burned  over  area 
was  covered  with  a  wonderful  blackberry  patch.  On  the  road 
just  below  the  place  he  met  one  of  the  neighborhood  men 
looking  a  bit  white  and  sick  carrying  a  half  filled  pail  of 
blackberries.  Edwin  said,  “What’s  the  matter?  Can  I  give 
you  a  lift?” 

“Sure,  I’d  be  glad.  I  had  a  funny  experience.  I  was 
picking  blackberries.  They  were  grand,  After  a  while  I 
heard  someone  else  in  the  patch,  but  I  figured  there  was 
enough  for  both  of  us  and  went  right  on  picking.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  felt  the  other  fellow  next  to  me.  I  started  to  speak 
and  when  I  looked  up  it  was  a  big  bear.  Gosh,  I  got  away 
from  there  quick.” 

We  have  always  wondered  which  of  the  two  got  away 
from  there  quicker.  If  you  see  it  first,  it  is  wise,  however, 
to  keep  away  from  a  cub  that  probably  has  a  mother  near  by, 
and  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a  mother  with  cubs. 

A  few  weeks  later  Florence  Silliman,  a  school  friend  of 
mine,  was  visiting  us  and  we  told  our  milkman,  Martin 
Shields,  about  Frida’s  bear.  He  asked,  “Would  you  like  to 
go  on  a  bear  hunt?  We  would  not  go  out  to  kill  him,  but  I 
would  show  you  how  to  trail  them.”  Of  course  we  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  idea. 

Next  morning,  Ottilie,  Florence  Silliman,  and  I  started 
off  with  Shields  and  his  gun,  carried  “just  in  case.”  We 
followed  the  course  of  the  brook  to  the  end  and  then  ranged 
through  the  woods  until  Shields  picked  up  the  trail. 

At  first  the  bear  was  going  along  peacefully.  Here  and 
there  he  had  pulled  up  edible  roots  and  dropped  the  green 
stems  and  leaves.  He  was  quite  a  way  ahead  of  us  and  the 
leaves  had  begun  to  wilt.  Then  we  came  to  a  tree  that  he 
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had  clawed  as  a  cat  would  do.  Presently  we  gained  on  him 
and  he  began  to  notice  that  he  was  being  followed.  From 
then  on  he  hurried  and  left  the  marks  of  his  claws  as  well 
as  his  pads  in  the  soft  earth.  Where  he  crossed  mossy  patches 
or  old  moss-grown  logs  the  moss  was  torn  by  his  claws.  He 
no  longer  stopped  to  pull  up  roots.  After  a  while  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  ledge.  Along  this  the  track  led  and  we  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  last  we  came  to  a  break  in  the  ledge  and  a  bit  of 
open  ground  sloped  up  between  the  rocks. 

Suddenly  Ottilie  pointed  up  the  hill  and  said,  “there 
he  is.”  By  the  time  the  rest  of  us  looked  up  there  was  no 
sign  of  him.  Shields  showed  us  where  the  trail  led  straight 
ahead  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  said,  “No,  Miss  Ottilie,  you 
are  wrong.  He  is  still  ahead  of  us.”  But  Ottilie  was  sure  she 
had  seen  him.  Shields  was  so  sure  that  he  was  right  that  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “You  go  up  the  hill  and  prove  that 
he  is  not  there.”  I  did.  He  was  no  longer  there,  but  the  place 
was  covered  with  fresh  bear  tracks  and  at  one  end  they  led 
off  at  the  top  of  the  ledge.  I  called  Shields  and  when  he 
verified  the  correctness  of  my  report,  he  said,  “He  doubled 
on  his  tracks  to  lose  us.  I  think  we  have  followed  him  far 
enough.  I  don’t  want  any  trouble  with  you  ladies  with  me.” 
We  had  followed  him  for  about  three  hours. 

Several  times  I  have  picked  up  trails— one  which  I 
followed  down  the  mountain  right  past  our  garage.  It  was  on 
a  Sunday  morning  and  when  I  showed  it  to  James  Walsh, 
a  good  Catholic  who  passed  me  on  his  way  to  church,  he 
forgot  all  about  Mass  and  left  his  car  right  there  while  he 
trailed  the  bear. 

Once  my  airedale,  Pasty,  picked  up  a  cub’s  trail  and  was 
all  for  hunting  him.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  catch  hold 
of  her  stump  of  a  tail  and  hold  on  until  I  could  slip  my  belt 
through  her  collar  and  make  her  stay.  That  was  a  closer 
call  for  Patsy  than  I  like  to  think  about,  for  she  never  left  a 
trail  until  she  had  her  quarry  treed  or  holed  up  and  then 
she  would  stay  right  there. 

In  fall  it  was  decided  to  make  a  change  in  nurses  for 
Father  and  Miss  Caroline  Fieg,  a  very  pleasant  young  nurse. 
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recently  graduated,  came  to  us.  Father  and  all  of  us  liked 
her  very  much  and  for  years  after  that  she  spent  much  time 
in  our  family. 

In  spring  Father  had  another  stroke.  This  proved  fatal 
and  on  May  13,  1905,  he  passed  away  in  Newark.  Mother, 
as  always,  proved  her  wonderful  strength  of  character  and 
insisted  on  carrying  on  as  usual.  Ottilie  was  ill  and  was  to 
have  an  operation  in  fall,  so  Miss  Fieg  stayed  on  with  us 
until  that  was  over. 

The  following  winter  we  felt  that  a  change  of  scene 
would  be  good  for  Mother  and  persuaded  her  to  take  a  trip 
to  California  and  the  Grand  Canyon  with  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Personally  Conducted  Tour,  leaving  on  March  1, 
1906.  At  Los  Angeles  a  trip  to  Catalina  Island  had  been 
planned,  but  there  had  been  a  violent  storm  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  so  we  decided  to  omit  what  would  be  an  exceedingly 
rough  boat  trip  and,  instead,  visited  an  acquaintance  of 
Mother’s  who  had  a  ranch  at  Whittier.  Even  here  the  storm 
made  trouble  and  we  had  to  walk  across  a  raging  river  over 
a  long  railroad  trestle.  Though  even  young  people  found  it 
trying  Mother  and  Auntie  marched  ahead  as  if  it  were  a 
daily  experience  in  their  lives.  On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we 
were  glad  that  we  had  not  joined  the  Catalina  party,  for  they 
came  back  with  several  bruised  heads  and  a  broken  collar 
bone  among  them.  At  San  Francisco  we  met  Father’s  niece, 
Uncle  Emil’s  daughter,  Mary  Pierce,  and  her  son. 

On  Sunday,  April  1st,  we  reached  home.  Here  Gene  had 
provided  a  great  surprise.  He  had  bought  an  orchestrelle,  a 
reed  instrument  with  many  stops  that  can  be  played  with 
perforated  rolls.  Mother  played  it  with  great  pleasure 
throughout  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Earlier  in  the  year  one  of  our  horses,  Nellie,  developed 
an  incurable  nerve  trouble  in  her  forefoot,  and  as  she  was 
suffering,  it  was  kinder  to  let  Dr.  Vander  Roest  shoot  her. 
We  buried  her  at  Pierson’s  Mills,  in  Maplewood. 

We  decided  to  buy  an  automobile  and  keep  Dandy 
as  a  single  horse.  As  Mother  expressed  it,  “To  buy  Dandy 
a  team  mate  may  be  only  to  buy  another  heart-ache.  If  & 
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car  breaks  down  it  is  only  a  machine,  not  a  pet.”  We  told 
our  coachman  Edwin  of  our  plan  and  when  we  returned 
from  California,  he  announced  that  he  had  used  his  spare 
time  during  our  absence  taking  a  course  in  motor  mechanics 
and  driving.  As  coachman  and  chauffeur  he  was  in  our 
employ  for  thirty-two  years,  until  he  retired  to  his  home  in 
the  Catskills  in  1937. 

Henry,  who  for  years  had  suffered  with  tic-douloureux 
heard  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  by  Dr.  Schlosser  of 
Munich.  He  decided  to  try  it  and  he  and  Frida  asked 
Ottilie  to  join  them  on  their  trip  which  would  take  them 
to  Munich  and  later  to  Italy  and  Switzerland.  She  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  and  spent  the  summer  of  1906 
in  Europe. 

That  summer  we  became  acquainted  with  our  new 
possession,  a  Jackson  automobile.  Those  were  the  days 
when  motoring  was  really  an  adventure.  Cars  were  all  open 
and  windshields  had  not  been  invented.  The  roads  were 
mostly  dirt  roads,  and  if  there  was  a  car  ahead  or  if  the  wind 
was  blowing  toward  you,  you  drove  through  a  cloud  of 
dust.  Ladies’  hats  sat  on  top  of  their  heads  insecurely  an¬ 
chored  by  hat  pins,  the  dust  wrecked  your  clothes,  and 
special  costumes  for  motoring  were  necessary.  The  proper 
thing  to  wear  in  a  car  was  a  long  ecru  or  tan  coat,  made  of 
linen  or  other  light  weight  material,  called  a  “duster.” 
Voluminous,  light  colored  chiffon  veils,  tied  under  the  chin 
held  ladies’  hats  in  place.  Sometimes  these  veils  had  front 
pieces  with  celluloid  windows  set  in.  Otherwise  you  wore 
goggles  with  leather  or  silk  pieces  fitting  close  to  your  face. 
Men  wore  linen  dusters  and  goggles  that  sometimes  almost 
amounted  to  masks  and  made  them  look  ferocious. 

When  you  started  on  a  ride  you  hopefully  expected  to 
arrive  without  undue  delay,  but  you  would  probably  have 
a  puncture,  if  not  a  blowout,  and  a  new  tire  or  two  would 
have  to  be  put  on  and  laboriously  pumped  up  with  a  hand 
pump.  Maybe  the  motor  would  unaccountably  stop  and 
refuse  to  start  again.  Then  there  would  be  a  digging  around 
in  the  motor’s  interior  until  the  trouble  was  found  or  the 
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situation  was  given  up  as  hopeless  and  you  hired  a  team 
or  maybe  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  you  home. 

Most  of  our  friends  got  a  great  thrill  out  of  an  automo- 
bile  ride,  and  how  we  boasted  that  we  had  traveled  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour!  Going  any  faster  was  likely  to  be  an  un¬ 
comfortable  experience  on  the  poor  roads  of  that  day  and 
broken  springs  were  frequent.  We  had  our  share  of  trouble 
and  many  a  thrill  turned  to  a  sinking  feeling  when  the 
trouble  was  pronounced  hopeless  and  we  had  to  face  the 
derision  of  non-motorists  as  we  were  hauled  home  by  a  team. 

August  and  Edwin  brought  our  car  up  to  Elka  Park. 
While  they  were  on  the  way  the  Board  of  Directors  sent 
a  representative,  Mr.  Hasslacher,  to  inform  Mother  that 
at  a  special  meeting  they  had  decided  to  bar  cars  from  the 
Park.  Mother  asked  “Why?” 

“Because,”  was  the  reply,  “they  would  disturb  this 
idyllic  peace!” 

“I  am  sorry,”  replied  Mother,  “but  my  car  is  on  the 
way.” 

Mother’s  caller  tried  to  look  innocent  and  asked,  “But, 
Mrs.  Merz,  where  do  you  intend  to  keep  it?” 

“I  have  rented  Mr.  Fink’s  stable.” 

“But  the  car  won’t  be  allowed  in  the  Park.” 

“You  gentlemen  did  not  think  of  making  this  rule  until 
after  I  had  may  all  my  arrangements.” 

“But  now  it  is  made.” 

“It  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  not  to  have  the  car 
call  for  passengers  at  the  house,”  replied  Mother  quietly  as 
if  thinking  it  over,  “the  young  people  can  walk  to  the  Park 
gate,  but  for  us  older  folk  it  would  be  trying,  and  we  should 
have  to  have  some  way  of  knowing  when  the  car  is  waiting. 
I  suppose  I  should  have  to  attach  an  extra  loud  horn.”  Oh, 
idyllic  peace! 

“I  don’t  know'  just  what  steps  you  can  take  to  prevent 
my  car  from  coming  to  my  home,  but  we  shall  see.  I  am 
willing  to  agree,  of  course,  not  to  have  our  car  driven  else¬ 
where  through  the  Park.”  That  is  where  the  matter  was  left 
for  awhile. 
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Later  the  Board  members  talked  some  more  of  en¬ 
forcing  their  rule,  but  by  that  time  we  discovered  that  an 
old  road  that  ran  through  Elka  Park  just  below  the  lowest 
tier  of  houses,  and  came  very  near  to  Wawbeek,  had  never 
been  officially  abandoned,  and  could  not  be  unless  another 
public  road  was  opened  to  give  access  to  homes  in  that 
section.  The  Park’s  private  road  was  used  by  these  home 
owners.  Mother  quietly  dropped  the  hint  that  she  might 
have  to  apply  to  have  the  old  road  reopened.  The  next 
year  a  new  county  road,  just  outside  the  Park,  was  opened 
and  over  it  we  could  reach  our  house  without  disturbing  the 
neighbors.  In  a  few  years  most  of  the  members  of  the  Elka 
Park  Association  had  cars  and  all  thought  of  banning  them 
was  given  up. 

That  summer  Florence’s  and  August’s  son,  Henry,  was 
born  and  the  twins  visited  us  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  Mother 
had  a  letter  from  her  sister  Antonia’s  granddaughter,  El¬ 
eanor  Scheib,  saying  that  she  was  East  and  would  like  to 
see  us.  Mother  invited  her  to  Wawbeek  and  it  was  the  first 
of  many  pleasant  visits  from  her. 

During  1906  and  1907  we  ran  the  Jackson,  which  was 
a  little  two-cylinder  car.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  it  and 
some  woes,  due  to  the  fact  that  automobiles  still  needed 
much  improvement  and  that  a  two-cylinder  motor  was 
hardly  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  Catskill  hills.  No  doubt 
our  inexperience,  too,  contributed  its  share  to  our  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  1908  we  bought  a  Packard,  and  with  this  more 
powerful  car  plus  two  years’  experience  most  of  our  auto¬ 
mobile  troubles  disappeared. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  a  great  tragedy  befell  our  family 
when  little  Henry  died  of  pneumonia. 

In  June  Mother’s  brother,  Louis,  from  whom  she  had 
not  heard  in  over  forty  years,  wrote  that  he  was  coming 
East  from  California  to  visit  his  relatives.  She  invited  him 
to  Wawbeek,  where  he  spent  some  weeks  and  then  made 
a  round  of  visits  to  others,  returning  to  us  later  in  Newark. 
He  stayed  with  us  until  he  went  back  West  just  before  we 
left  on  one  of  our  trips  late  in  fall. 
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While  he  was  with  us  at  Wawbeek,  word  that  Dr.  Cook 
had  discovered  the  North  Pole  reached  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  was  much  excited  by  the  news,  only  to  be  still  more 
astonished  when  Peary  returned  from  the  Arctic  a  little 
later  and  reported  that  he  had  reached  the  North  Pole. 
When  told  of  Dr.  Cook’s  claim  he  was  astounded  and  said 
that  he  had  found  no  evidence  to  support  Dr.  Cook’s  state¬ 
ments.  Uncle  Louis  was  an  excitable  man,  and  he  would 
stand  all  day  arguing  furiously,  while  shaking  his  finger  in 
your  face,  that  Peary  was  defrauding  Cook  of  well  deserved 
honors. 

That  was  the  summer  of  the  Hudson  Fulton  Celebra¬ 
tion.  Mother  and  Auntie  would  not  go  to  New  York  to  see 
any  of  it,  but  they  did  go  to  Kingston  to  see  the  Half  Moon. 
Mother  invited  as  many  of  the  Doyle  family  as  could  come 
and  August  and  his  family  to  the  Catskills  to  see  the  beacon 
fires  the  night  they  were  burning. 

Florence  and  the  children  did  not  undertake  the  trip, 
but  the  rest  came,  and  after  supper  we  drove  to  the  Catskill 
Mountain  House,  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  is  visible.  Overhead  there  was  a  clear,  starlit  sky,  but 
a  heavy  fog  settled  in  the  valley  and  not  a  beacon  fire  could 
be  seen. 

The  next  year  brought  joy  to  the  family.  On  February 
15,  1910  August  Merz,  Jr.  was  born.  That  year,  too,  Frau 
Louis  Guntrum,  the  widow  of  Mother’s  and  Father’s  school 
friend  in  Bensheim,  visited  us.  We  grew  very  fond  of  her 
and  enjoyed  her  visit  immensely.  She  in  turn  was  pleased 
and  impressed  with  everything  American.  In  view  of  later 
developments  one  incident  of  her  visit  may  be  noteworthy. 
We  had  taken  her  to  the  Hippodrome  in  New  York  where 
they  staged  very  spectacular  shows.  One  scene  showed  an 
attack  by  dirigibles  on  a  city  of  the  future.  To  us  it  seemed 
as  probable  as  an  attack  by  Martians.  Frau  Guntrum  was 
not  impressed  by  the  horror  of  it  and  assured  us  that  that 
was  the  form  future  wars  would  take.  She  told  us  then  that 
her  son  and  sons-in-law,  German  Reserve  officers,  carried  in 
their  pockets  their  orders  for  the  commandeering  of  horses 
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and  equipment  in  the  event  of  war.— four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  World  War. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  we  planned  an  automobile  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains,  and  invited  Anna  Hitchcock  to 
join  us.  At  that  time  there  were  more  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  a  motor  trip  than  now.  There  was  a  little  “auto¬ 
mobile  war”  going  on  between  some  states  and  it  was  im¬ 
portant  not  only  to  have  a  route  laid  out  by  some  agency 
that  had  information  on  road  conditions,  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  whether  your  home  state  and  the  states  through 
which  you  expected  to  pass  granted  each  other  reciprocity 
or  whether  drivers’  licenses  and  registration  plates  must  be 
obtained  in  the  “foreign”  states.  We  wrote  to  our  local  auto¬ 
mobile  club  for  the  necessary  route  directions  and  were  told 
that  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were 
on  a  reciprocity  basis  with  New  Jersey. 

So  one  day  late  in  July,  we  blithely  set  off  from  Waw¬ 
beek.  Our  route  lay  through  the  well-wooded  and  sparsely 
settled  hills  of  western  Massachusetts.  After  stopping  an 
hour  for  lunch  at  the  Berkshire  Inn  at  Great  Barrington,  we 
were  ready  to  leave,  but  though  we  could  see  Edwin  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  car  in  conversation  with  a  policeman,  he  made 
no  move  to  come  for  us.  A  hallboy  was  sent  for  him  and 
returned  with  the  news  that  the  policeman  would  not  let 
Edwin  drive  up  for  us.  This  seemed  strange  and  we  walked 
to  the  car  to  see  what  it  meant.  The  officer  said,  “You  can’t 
drive  in  Massachusetts  on  a  New  Jersey  license.” 

“Oh,”  we  exclaimed,  “we  were  told  it  was  all  right.” 

“You  were  told  wrong.  The  Chief  is  in  the  garage  over 
there.  You  had  better  see  him.” 

The  garage  man  said  we  could  wire  to  Boston  for  the 
registration  and  wait  a  few  days  for  the  plates  to  come,  but 
the  Chief  looked  dubious  and  finally  led  us  out  into  the 
street.  Here  he  said,  “Ladies,  there  is  a  man  at  the  Inn  now, 
who  has  been  waiting  for  his  plates  for  two  weeks.  He  is 
paying  hotel  bills  and  garage  rental  and  can  t  use  his  car. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  wait  until  I  turn  my  back 
and  then  sneak  out  of  town  and  back  to  New  York  the 
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shortest  way.”  Then  he  told  us  the  best  way  to  go  so  we 
would  attract  the  least  attention. 

The  policeman  had  walked  away  when  he  saw  us  with 
the  Chief  and  we  gratefully  accepted  the  latter’s  suggestion. 
We  were  bitterly  disappointed  but  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  do.  Nowadays  we  could  avoid  Massachusetts,  J)ut 
good  roads  were  few  and  far  between  in  1910,  and  we  could 
not  get  a  new  route  laid  out  in  the  time  we  had  so  we  went 
back  to  Wawbeek. 

Auntie  was  not  very  well,  and  the  doctor  ordered  more 
rest,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  make ^her  relax.  Taking  her 
away  seemed  the  best  solution.  After  this  first  unsuccessful 
attempt,  we  planned  a  motor  trip  every  summer,  on  most 
of  which  Ella  Scheib,  who  was  a  wonderful  traveling  com¬ 
panion,  was  with  us.  In  winter  we  went  to  Atlantic  City 
and  twice  to  Florida.  On  one  of  our  motor  trips  we  arranged 
to  meet  Ella  Scheib’s  friend,  Miss  Marian  Williams,  and 
that  led  to  many  pleasant  visits  at  Wawbeek.  Sometimes 
“Billy”  Williams  brought  her  violin  and  with  Ella  at  the 
piano  we  had  some  wonderful  treats,  for  they  were  both 
unusually  fine  musicians. 

Coming  home  from  one  of  our  trips  we  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience.  We  were  on  a  back  road  when  we  saw  a 
rabbit  come  leaping  across  a  field.  He  seemed  unable  to 
decide  where  he  wanted  to  go,  running  back  and  forth,  and 
in  circles.  Edwin  stopped  the  car  to  watch.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  rabbit  reached  the  road,  ran  west  on  it  a  little  way,  and 
then  turned  back  on  his  tracks.  After  making  a  long  leap 
into  a  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  ran  around  a 
tree,  made  another  long  jump  and  was  off  in  a  straight  line. 

In  a  moment  a  hound  appeared  in  the  first  field  and 
began  puzzling  out  the  trail.  At  last  he  reached  the  road, 
followed  it  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  began  to  range  about. 
Having  lost  the  scent,  he  came  back  to  where  the  rabbit  had 
reached  the  road.  Here  he  ran  around  in  ever  wider  circles 
until  he  found  the  new  trail,  but  the  cotton  tail  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  make  his  escape. 

That  summer  was  an  exciting  one  in  the  Catskills.  A 
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gambler  named  Rosenthal  had  been  murdered  in  New 
York,  and  as  there  was  a  graft  angle  to  the  crime,  a  great 
scandal  ensued.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  four 
hired  gunmen  who  were  soon  identified,  but  who  dis¬ 
appeared  even  more  quickly.  They  were  known  to  have 
spent  the  night  before  the  murder  in  Tannersville,  and 
were  being  sought  in  various  hide-outs  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  Catskills  swarmed  with  detectives.  They  sat  near 
enough  to  the  public  telephones  to  overhear  all  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  drugstore  they  could  listen  to  all  the  tele¬ 
grams  being  clicked  off  in  the  little  Western  Union  office. 
The  most  respectable  citizens  were  eyed  askance.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  ours,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
his  family  lived  in  Mr.  Strong’s  house,  a  scant  mile  south¬ 
east  of  Wawbeek.  When  he  was  vacationing,  Mr.  Stewart 
usually  wore  a  gray  flannel  shirt  and  a  soft  felt  hat.  He  had 
no  car  and  often  walked  four  miles  to  Tannersville-  One 
day  as  he  was  walking  home,  he  noticed  a  man  following 
him.  There  were  few  pedestrians  on  the  road  once  you  left 
the  village  and  he  thought  that  the  man  would  stop  at  one 
of  the  houses  by  the  wayside.  When  he  did  not,  but  kept 
ambling  along  even  after  they  had  passed  Elka  Park,  Mr. 
Stewart  began  to  wonder  who  the  stranger  could  be.  When, 
after  passing  the  last  side  road,  he  noticed  that  the  man  was 
coming  closer,  he  grew  uneasy  and  suddenly  turned  and 
confronted  him,  saying,  “There  is  nothing  on  this  road  be¬ 
yond  here  but  my  home,  so  I  take  it  that  is  where  you  are 
going.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  I  am  Mr.  Stewart.” 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  taken  aback.  Then  red¬ 
faced,  he  showed  his  detective’s  shield  and  confessed  that 
he  had  taken  a  perfectly  respectable  clergyman  for  “Lefty 
Louis,”  one  of  the  wanted  men. 

Margie  and  Jay  Curran  were  spending  their  vacation 
with  us  that  fall,  and  Margie  came  up  a  few  days  before 
Jay  could  leave  town.  In  those  days  a  railroad  ran  from 
Phoenicia  to  the  Catskill  Mountain  House  and  the  Hotel 
Kaaterskill.  From  Kaaterskill  Junction,  the  station  before 
Tannersville,  a  spur  track  ran  to  Hunter.  In  summer  the 
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cars  for  Hunter  were  detached  here  and  sent  on  their  way, 
but  in  fall  the  traffic  did  not  warrant  the  extra  cars  and  the 
whole  train  chugged  to  Hunter  and  then  back  to  the  Tan- 
nersville-Kaaterskill  track  to  finish  its  run.  We  had  told 
Margie  to  get  her  ticket  to  Tannersville  but  that  we  might 
meet  here  at  the  Junction  to  save  her  the  extra  trip  to 
Hunter. 

Several  detectives  on  board  the  train  showed  concern 
when  a  passenger  with  a  ticket  for  Tannersville  left  the 
train  at  Kaaterskill  Junction,  and  followed  her.  Their  con¬ 
sternation  was  amusing,  when  just  as  she  drove  off  in  the 
only  car  in  sight,  the  train  puffed  off  to  Hunter,  leaving 
them  stranded  in  the  wilderness,  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
little  station— the  only  building  in  that  lonely  spot.  We 
were  still  more  amused  when  we  saw  by  the  papers  that  the 
detectives  were  looking  for  ‘‘Mrs.  Gyp  the  Blood,”  who  was 
reported  to  be  trying  to  join  her  husband.  It  was  funny  to 
think  that  perhaps  our  conservative  friend  was  mistaken  for 
the  gunman’s  wife. 

Henry  Krollpreiffer  had  been  suffering  increasingly 
from  his  terrible  form  of  facial  neuralgia  and  in  the  spring 
of  1911  he  died.  Harry  Krollpfeiffer  had  returned  from  the 
West  to  see  his  father.  Soon  after  Henry’s  death  both  Harry 
and  Elsa  came  down  with  typhoid  fever.  On  their  recovery 
Elsa  made  a  quick  come  back,  but  Harry  could  not  shake 
off  a  physical  and  mental  depression.  Mother  thought  a 
dose  of  mountain  air  and  scenery  would  do  him  good  and 
invited  him  to  go  with  Ottilie  and  me  when  we  drove  to 
Wawbeek.  He  must  have  been  missing  the  forests  and  hills 
of  the  Cascades,  for  the  moment  the  car  entered  Kaaterskill 
Clove,  he  brightened  up  and  soon  he  was  whistling  as  the 
car  made  the  climb  up  the  Clove. 

Frida,  Elsa  and  Carl  Krollpfeiffer  often  visited  us,  and 
one  or  two  summers,  when  Ottilie  Prochazka  studied  art  at 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  we  sometimes  drove  over  to  see  her,  or 
she  and  one  of  her  friends  would  come  to  us.  Once  her  two 
brothers,  George  and  Albert,  motored  up  from  the  shore  to 
visit  her  at  Woodstock,  and  they  all  came  to  us  for  a  day. 
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Often  Millie  and  Ottilie  visited  us  when  the  fall  coloring 
was  fine. 

One  summer,  a  day  or  two  after  we  had  arrived  at  Waw- 
beek,  Gene  wired  us  to  return  at  once  as  burglars  had  broken 
into  the  Newark  house.  Fortunately,  all  the  silver,  except  a 
few  pieces  that  had  been  forgotten,  had  been  put  in  storage, 
but  among  those  forgotten  were  a  dozen  old  silver  teaspoons 
that  had  belonged  to  Grandmother  Merz,  and  of  these  five 
were  stolen.  Apparently  the  burglars  had  been  frightened 
off  by  the  voices  of  the  caretaker  and  her  husband.  In  their 
haste  they  left  some  tools  and  a  roll  of  copper  wire  behind. 
Silver  was  cheap  that  year,  and  the  value  of  what  they  stole, 
which  included  several  items  besides  the  spoons,  lay  in  the 
workmanship  and  sentimental  value.  The  copper  wire,  for 
which  they  might  have  obtained  a  good  price,  they  lost.  All 
in  all,  it  was  not  a  profitable  haul  and  there  never  again  was 
a  burglarly  in  that  house,  although  there  had  been  several 
previous  attempts. 

One  winter  Ottilie  complained  that  she  was  disturbed 
at  night  by  a  noise  that  sounded  as  if  a  ladder  were  being 
set  against  the  house.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  when  she  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  we  tried  without  great  success  to  convince 
her  that  it  was  the  Wisteria  rubbing  against  the  porch  in 
the  wind.  On  a  warm  evening  the  following  spring,  we 
were  strolling  in  the  garden  when  she  said,  “What  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  lightning  rod?”  It  had  been  cut  off  as  high 
as  a  man  could  reach  and  the  lower  part  stolen.  Every  light¬ 
ning  rod  on  the  house  had  been  treated  the  same  way. 
Cutting  those  rods  was  the  noise  Ottilie  had  been  hearing. 

For  years  Auntie  had  not  been  as  well  as  she  should 
have  been.  In  fact,  even  before  she  came  to  America,  she 
had  suffered  from  stomach  trouble.  She  consulted  several 
doctors,  and  all  said  the  same  thing— acid  indigestion,  and 
that  she  needed  to  take  more  rest  and  also  that  she  must 
be  conscientious  about  taking  her  medicines.  She  put  her 
medicines  aside,  and  forgot  them  except  when  she  felt  ill, 
and  rest  she  would  not  take,  except  during  our  trips.  In  the 
winter  of  1914  she  seemed  quite  run  down  and  we  tried  an- 
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other  trip  to  Florida.  It  did  no  good,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
back,  we  sent  for  the  doctor  again.  He  said  what  he  had  said 
before  and  this  time  she  did  rest  but  there  was  no  improve¬ 
ment.  After  a  week  the  doctor  came  again,  and  this  time  his 
diagnosis  was  very  serious.  He  called  Dr.  Staehlin  in  con¬ 
sultation.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Twitchell  agreed  that  the  case 
was  hopeless  and  in  May  Auntie  passed  away. 

We  spent  the  summer  at  Wawbeek  as  usual.  The  last 
of  July  Bessie  Merz  and  our  friend  Florence  Whitman  came 
to  visit  us,  and  Gene  came  for  the  week-end.  Ever  since  the 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  arch  duke  and  his  wife,  a  month 
before,  war  clouds  had  been  descending  on  the  world  but 
few  would  believe  it.  Most  people  said,  “Major  wars  can  no 
longer  occur.”  Then  on  Sunday  morning,  August  2nd,  as 
we  were  standing  at  the  corner  of  our  place,  the  newspaper 
delivery  man  stopped  his  car  and  handed  us  the  paper.  The 
invasions  had  begun. 

That  winter  while  August  was  working  over  an  experi¬ 
ment  there  was  an  explosion  and  he  nearly  lost  his  eyesight. 
A  dreadful  period  followed,  until  we  were  sure  that  the 
sight  of  at  least  one  eye  would  be  saved.  August  was  won¬ 
derful  throughout  this  horrible  ordeal. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  Gene  asked  Mother  whether 
he  might  bring  a  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walton 
Breingan,  to  Wawbeek.  They  came  for  a  week-end  and  a 
short  time  later  announced  their  marriage. 

Pancho  Villa,  the  Mexican  revolutionary  leader,  made 
a  raid  across  the  border  into  American  territory  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  and  our  troops  were  sent  to  pursue  him.  The 
National  Guard  was  sent  to  the  border,  and  Harry  who  had 
been  in  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  for  years  and  Carl  Krollpfeiffer  were  called 
into  service. 

That  fall  Ottilie  had  gone  to  Newark  to  do  some  can¬ 
ning  while  Frida  and  I  stayed  with  Mother  at  Wawbeek. 
They  day  before  Ottilie  returned,  Frida  and  I  had  gone  to 
Tannersville  to  do  some  marketing  and  were  starting  on  our 
last  errand  when  the  fire  siren  sounded  and  the  Volunteer 
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Firemen  started  off.  We  left  the  village  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  but  traveled  at  a  leisurely  pace  until  we  rounded  the 
turn  in  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Clum  Hill.  From  here  we 
saw  a  streamer  of  smoke  rising  above  one  of  the  cottages 
very  near  ours. 

Edwin’s  foot  came  down  hard  on  the  accelerator  and  we 
were  off  on  a  wild  ride.  We  went  so  fast  that  I  was  afraid 
wre  might  have  an  accident  and  never  get  home  to  take 
Mother  away  if  necessary.  In  spite  of  our  back  seat  warnings, 
Edwin  did  not  slow  up  and  we  reached  Wawbeek  just  as 
the  fire  engine  and  hood-and-ladder  truck  were  pulling  up 
at  the  burning  cottage  a  little  piece  down  the  road.  Seeing 
our  gardener,  we  called  to  him  to  bring  all  our  hose  lines 
to  the  fire.  The  burning  cottage  was  next  to  Mr.  Hasslacher’s 
and  was  owned  by  him.  The  firemen  were  working  on  the 
burning  building,  and  our  hose  lines  were  attached  at  Mr. 
Hasslacher’s  home  and  played  on  the  embers  that  were 
falling  on  his  roof. 

Mr.  Hasslacher  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  was  barely 
able  to  walk,  so  Frida  and  Mrs.  Hasslacher  got  him  out  of 
the  house  while  I  went  in  and  shut  all  the  windows.  All 
the  young  men  rushed  into  the  burning  cottage  to  save  what 
they  could  of  the  furnishings,  but  in  their  excitement,  they 
threw  furniture  and  mirrors  out  of  the  windows  and  carried 
bedding  downstairs.  The  last  thing  to  be  carefully  brought 
out  amid  the  cheers  of  the  surrounding  population  was  a 
bit  of  old-fashioned  utilitarian  bedroom  crockery  formerly 
more  frequently  found  than  now. 

Having  done  what  we  could  to  help  the  Hasslachers, 
we  went  home  to  hunt  up  Mother,  sure  that  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  away  she  had  been  safe.  Imagine  our  feelings 
when  we  found  charred  embers  all  over  our  roof  and  sleep¬ 
ing  porch!  Mother  had  been  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  fire. 

The  next  day  Ottilie  came  back,  and  Harry,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  border,  came  up  to  see  Mother.  We 
went  for  a  short  walk  through  the  woods  and  found  dead 
embers  on  dry,  fallen  leaves  all  along  the  path.  It  was  a 
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miracle  that  the  whole  Park  did  not  go  up  in  a  conflagration. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  built  a  home  on  Clum  Hill  told  us 
that  on  their  side  of  the  valley,  just  a  couple  of  miles  away 
there  was  a  stiff  breeze  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  “The 
whole  Park  will  go.”  On  our  side  of  the  valley  the  air  was 
absolutely  still.  As  Mr.  Stewart  said,  it  was  Providence  alone 
that  saved  the  Park. 

For  some  years  Aunt  Dorette’s  health  had  been  failing 
and  we  made  frequent  trips  to  see  her  when  we  were  in 
town.  She  was  always  cheerful,  even  after  she  spent  most  of 
her  days  on  a  couch.  One  day  she  expressed  a  wish  for  an 
old-fashioned  music  box.  Phonographs  had  driven  them  off 
the  market,  but  Ottilie  searched  until  she  found  one  at  the 
original  Regina  Company.  Although  they  were  no  longer 
making  music  boxes,  when  she  told  the  manager  of  the 
shop  that  her  eighty-three  year  old  aunt  wanted  one,  and 
longed  to  hear  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz  on  it,  he  was  so 
interested  that  he  had  the  record  made  “for  the  lady  who 
danced  to  it  when  she  was  young  and  the  waltz  was  new.”  A 
year  or  two  later  Aunt  Dorette  passed  away. 

Ever  since  they  were  little  girls  the  twins  had  come  to 
Wawbeek  every  summer.  At  first  they  came  with  Florence 
and  August,  and  later  when  the  Whim,  Florence  and  Au¬ 
gust’s  country  home  at  Denville,  had  been  built,  and  they 
could  not  be  lured  away  for  more  than  week-ends,  the  girls 
visited  without  them.  When  they  grew  into  their  teens,  two 
of  their  friends,  Dorothy  Breingan  and  Hedwig  Pfaltz,  used 
to  come  with  them.  The  visits  of  these  young  people  gave 
us  all  much  pleasure. 

Harry’s  daughter,  Elsie  usually  called  “Pat,”  sometimes 
visited  us  in  summer.  When  she  was  a  child,  she  had  par¬ 
tially  lost  the  use  of  her  left  arm,  but  managed  so  well  that 
many  people  did  not  notice  it.  Even  in  swimming  it  did 
not  seem  to  handicap  her  as  one  would  expect.  On  one  of 
Pat’s  visits  we  persuaded  Mother  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  us. 
As  we  were  beginning  to  pack  a  lunch,  the  sky  clouded  over 
and  we  asked  Mother,  who  was  a  good  weather  prophet, 
if  we  had  better  change  our  plans.  “No,”  she  shook  her 
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head  sadly,  '"no  rain  today.  Though  we  need  it  so  much. 
The  garden  is  parched.” 

We  finished  our  work  and  started  for  a  favorite  spot 
some  miles  north  of  Elka  Park.  Just  as  we  stopped  there 
was  a  rumble  of  thunder  and  a  spatter  of  rain.  Edwin 
pointed  to  the  west  where  there  was  brilliant  sunshine  and 
suggested  that  we  should  drive  toward  Lexington.  We  did 
and  just  as  we  prepared  to  unpack,  the  thunderstorm  caught 
us.  Back  to  the  car  we  went,  and  were  chased  from  pillar 
to  post  by  that  storm.  At  last,  near  three  o’clock,  we  huddled 
in  the  car  with  the  top  and  side  curtains  up  and  ate  our 
lunch  with  the  rain  beating  about  us.  Pat  and  I  expressed 
our  annoyance  much  more  emphatically  than  Mother  con¬ 
sidered  proper.  She  reproved  us  for  our  language  and  said, 
"‘It  is  too  bad  that  the  rain  has  spoiled  the  picnic,  but  if 
you  only  realized  how  my  garden  is  suffering  from  the  dry 
spell,  you  would  see  that  there  is  something  to  be  cheerful 
about.”  We  went  home  the  long  way  through  Deep  Notch 
and  Stony  Clove,  and  were  caught  in  two  more  showers. 

As  we  neared  the  Park  the  roads  grew  dryer  and  dustier. 
Just  outside  the  gate,  Mother  said,  “They  can’t  have  had 
much  rain  here.” 

When  the  maid  opened  the  door,  Mother  asked,  “Mar¬ 
garet,  did  you  have  any  rain  here  at  all?” 

“Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Merz  it  was  a  glorious  day  ”  It  was 
Mother’s  turn  to  express  disappointment,  and  though  her 
comments  were  more  restrained  than  ours,  she  took  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  fresh  outburst  from  Pat  and  me. 

When  we  were  in  the  Catskills,  Mother  put  in  much  of 
her  time  overseeing  the  work  in  the  garden.  She  used  to  go 
out  right  after  breakfast,  sometimes  even  before,  and  had  to 
be  called  back  for  it.  She  would  stay  in  her  garden  until 
noon,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  she  would  be  back  at  work. 
On  rainy  days,  or  when  she  thought  the  men  could  manage 
without  her  supervision,  she  attended  to  her  correspondence 
and  gave  orders  for  any  repairs  to  the  house.  Sometimes 
things  went  wrong,  but  she  never  became  upset,  and  always 
found  a  way  of  coping  with  the  difficulty. 
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Once,  when  she  had  let  the  contract  for  painting  the 
house  to  the  local  painter,  the  work  to  be  done  before  we 
returned  the  following  season,  she  found  that  instead  of  the 
pale  yellow,  almost  cream  color  that  the  house  had  always 
been,  the  painter  had  used  a  deep  colonial  yellow  that  in 
the  light  which  filtered  through  the  trees  of  our  woods  made 
the  house  look  as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs.  Mother  sent  for  the  man  and  said  that  she  could  not 
think  of  accepting  that  job.  He  insisted  that  he  could  do 
nothing  about  it,  and  Mother  said  that  she  would  not  pay 
for  the  work  until  he  had  made  it  the  color  agreed  upon. 
As  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  painted  the  house,  and 
he  had  the  whole  house  for  a  sample,  there  really  was  no 
excuse  for  what  he  had  done.  They  seemed  to  have  reached 
an  impasse. 

One  day  the  painter  and  a  lawyer,  who  was  the  State 
Senator,  called  on  Mother.  She  received  them  in  the  sun 
parlor.  The  Senator  said,  “Mr.  Delamater  complains,  Mrs. 
Merz,  that  you  refuse  to  pay  him  for  painting  your  house.” 
Mother  asnreed.  She  said  that  the  conditions  of  the  contract 

o 

had  not  been  fulfilled.  Until  they  were  complied  with  she 
was  unwilling  to  pay  the  bill. 

“What  is  wrong?  It  looks  like  a  good  job  to  me.” 

“Mr.  Delamater  is  a  good  painter,”  said  Mother,  “but 
the  agreement  was  that  he  should  paint  the  house  exactly 
the  same  color  it  was  and  this  he  did  not  do.” 

Here  the  painter  broke  in  with,  “You  said  I  was  to  use 
Devoe’s  paint,  and  this  is  Devoe’s  yellow.  To  make  it  lighter 
I  would  have  to  mix  it  with  white  and  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  Devoe’s  paint.” 

“Oh,”  asked  Mother,  “if  you  used  Devoe’s  yellow  and 
Devoe’s  white,  it  would  still  be  Devoe’s  paint  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  but  this  is  Devoe’s  yellow  paint.” 

“I  did  not  ask  for  Devoe’s  yellow  paint  as  it  came  from 
the  can,”  replied  Mother,  “but  the  same  color  as  the  house 
was  before.  As  you  can  see  on  the  back  of  this  pillar,  where 
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you  could  not  paint  because  the  sun-parlor  glass  was  in  the 
way,  the  color  is  not  the  same.” 

“Oh,  that  is  faded.” 

“No,”  said  Mother.  Then  she  said,  “Excuse  me  a 
minute.”  And  left  two  rather  puzzled  men  waiting  for  her. 
Presently  she  returned  with  the  gardener  and  the  chauf¬ 
feur  carrying  a  pillar  between  them.  “This  pillar  was  taken 
down  in  the  course  of  remodeling  soon  after  it  was  painted 
the  last  time,  and  has  been  in  the  attic  where  it  was  not 
exposed  to  sunlight  ever  since.  Will  you  compare  the  color 
with  the  color  of  the  house  as  it  is  now  painted?”  They  had 
to  concede  that  the  color  was  not  the  same,  but  now  the 
lawyer  spoke  up. 

“Mrs.  Merz,  perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  we  can  put 
a  lien  on  your  house,  and  that  would  make  it  impossible  for 
you  ever  to  sell  it  until  this  bill  is  paid.” 

Mother  nodded.  “Oh,  yes,  I  know,  but  you  see,  I  have 
no  intention  of  ever  selling  the  house,  so  a  lien  won’t  help 
you,  and  it  won’t  hurt  me.  But  I  do  not  want  to  live  in  a 
house  that  looks  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg.” 

The  senator  came  up  with  a  compromise.  Would 
Mother,  since  Mr.  Delamater  could  not  afford  to  buy  more 
paint,  pay  for  the  material  if  the  work  were  done  free  of 
charge.  Mother  agreed  to  this.  She  did  not  want  to  be  hard 
on  Mr.  Delamater,  but  felt  that  since  he  had  the  whole  house 
for  a  sample  and  did  not  bother  to  match  it,  he  should  share 
the  burden  of  doing  it  over.  All  three  shook  hands  and 
parted  in  the  friendliest  manner.  The  house  was  soon 
repainted. 

While  Mother  was  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  the 
problems  that  arose  on  the  place,  her  garden  always  held  her 
greatest  interest. 

Many  people  passing  the  place  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  pick  flowers.  A  few  flowers  now  and  then 
would  not  have  mattered,  but  they  often  destroyed  the 
plants.  Sometimes  they  took  the  only  specimen  of  a  plant  or 
went  into  a  flower  bed  on  a  wholesale  scale.  These  incidents 
were  trying  and  caused  Mother  many  a  disappointment. 
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One  morning  Clark  met  Mother  with  a  grin  and  said, 
“I  have  something  to  show  you,  Mrs.  Merz,  can  you  come 
to  the  lower  garden?”  Here  he  pointed  to  a  thorn  hedge 
planted  against  the  retaining  wall  that  supported  the  road 
in  front  of  our  place.  From  the  road  it  looked  like  a  three- 
foot  hedge,  but  from  the  garden  in  which  were  planted  some 
tall  showy  flowers,  it  was  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  thorns 
were  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  there  were  many 
of  them.  Some  one  had  leaned  over  the  hedge  to  pick  the 
flowers.  The  stems  were  too  tough  and  stringy  to  break 
easily.  A  torn  and  wilted  plant  and  a  dent  in  the  hedge 
showed  what  happened.  The  villain  of  the  piece  had  lost  his 
footing  on  the  edge  of  the  road  and  sat  down  in  the  hedge 
—but  hard! 

“Tee-hee-hee,”  laughed  Clark,  “I  wonder  how  he  felt.” 
It  took  several  years  for  the  hedge  to  grow  over  the  dent. 
Those  thorns  must  have  bitten  deep. 

Another  time  the  gardener  on  one  of  the  nearby  places 
admired  Mother’s  peonies.  He  praised  one  particularly.  “I 
am  rather  an  expert  on  peonies,  Mrs.  Merz,”  he  said,  I 
worked  on  them  in  the  gardens  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.”  He 
explained  what  he  thought  the  rating  of  the  peony  would 
be  and  why. 

“Could  you  tell  me  the  name?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mother,  “they  are  all  named  and  the 
tags  are  attached.  Just  look.”  But  the  tag  had  disappeared. 
The  peonies  were  a  recent  acquisition  and  too  small  to  offer 
him  a  division.  When  the  time  to  transplant  peopies  came. 
Mother  had  Clark  put  a  common  pink  one  in  its  place.  “I 
am  taking  that  one  to  Newark  to  plant  on  the  cemetery  lot 
where  Mr.  Merz  is  buried,”  she  said. 

Next  spring  Clark  said,  “Why,  there  is  a  hole  where  I 
planted  the  pink  peony!”  Then  Mother  told  him  of  her 
conversation  with  the  visiting  gardener  and  remarked,  “I 
thought  I  saw  a  glint  in  his  eye.” 

“Won’t  he  be  astonished  when  it  blooms,”  chuckled 
Clark. 

Mother  had  nice  hollyhocks,  and  one  summer  a  seedling 
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that  had  sprung  up  near  the  front  entrance  bore  beautiful 
pale  pink  flowers  quite  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
She  was  delighted  with  it.  As  she  was  standing  some  distance 
away,  debating  whether  to  risk  transplanting  it,  she  saw 
one  of  the  cottage  owners  pass  with  his  gardener  and,  stop¬ 
ping  point  with  his  cane  at  her  hollyhock.  “Oh,  oh,”  thought 
Mother,  “that  plant  is  doomed.  Well,  I’ll  save  some  seed 
and  try  to  transplant  it.  If  it  dies  maybe,  since  it  stood  alone, 
the  seed  will  come  true.”  A  few  days  later  a  stranger  driving 
through  Elka  Park  jumped  onto  the  retaining  wall  and  tried 
to  break  off  the  hollyhock.  When  Mother  called  to  him  and 
he  ran  back  to  the  car,  he  left  the  stem  dangling  where  he 
had  broken  it,  right  above  the  lowest  faded  flower.  After 
cutting  off  the  broken  part  carefully,  she  watched  the  seed 
pod  slowly  ripen,  visiting  it  daily.  One  morning  the  plant 
was  gone. 

Next  year,  when  calling  she  found  her  hollyhook  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  perennial  border  of  the  cottage  owner  who  had 
pointed  it  out  to  his  gardener.  They  made  some  remark 
about  the  shrubbery  border  screening  them  from  the  road. 
Mother  spoke  of  the  perennials  in  front  of  it.  They  looked 
embarrassed  and  changed  the  subject.  Every  time  Mother 
said  something  about  the  lovely  perennials,  they  quickly 
spoke  of  other  things.  At  last  Mother  felt  sure  they  knew 
where  the  hollyhock  had  come  from,  so  she  spoke  of  the 
lovely  hollyhock  and  said  it  was  just  like  one  she  had  lost 
the  summer  before.  They  looked  self-conscious  and  Mother 
took  her  leave. 

Next  spring  a  poor  man  came  to  sell  Easter  cards.  Al¬ 
though  she  was  not  in  habit  of  sending  out  Easter  cards,  she 
bought  a  box  to  help  him.  Just  before  Easter,  I  found  her 
sitting  at  her  desk,  a  little  smile  on  her  face.  I  knew  the  look 
and  said,  “What  are  you  up  to,  Mother?” 

“Look  at  this  card.” 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  house  reminiscent  of  the  cottage 
owner’s  home.  In  front  of  it  was  a  pink  hollyhock. 

“I  am  sending  it  to  Mrs. - .  Well,  let  us  call  her  ‘Mrs. 

Hollyhock.’  ” 
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For  some  reason  maidenhair  ferns  do  not  grow  wild  in 
Elka  Park.  There  is  a  stand  of  them  about  four  miles  away 
and  another  over  twenty  miles  away.  Mother,  Father  and 
Auntie  were  fond  of  them  and  had  some  transplanted  from 
the  woods.  One  of  the  plants  had  done  exceptionally  well, 
and  had  become  a  beautiful  specimen  after  a  few  years  in 
its  new  home.  One  day  Mother  missed  it. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  near  neighbor  told  Mother  quite 
frankly  that  she  had  ordered  a  maidenhair  fern  from  the 
gardener  the  day  before  leaving  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  to 
whom  she  wished  to  take  it.  The  man  came  with  a  common 
fern  which  she  rejected.  He  said  it  would  take  him  four 
hours  to  get  a  plant  and  he  doubted  that  she  would  care  to 
pay  for  that  much  time.  She  still  refused  to  accept  his  fern 
and  he  went  away.  “Mrs.  Merz,”  she  said,  “in  twenty  minutes 
he  was  back  with  a  beautiful  specimen.”  Then  she  added 
with  amusement,  “Of  course,  I  know  he  got  it  from  your 
place.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mother,  “I  lost  my  most  beautiful  one 
when  somebody  dug  it  up  and  took  it.”  No  expression  of 
regret  came  in  reply. 


WAR  DAYS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  Mother  had 
been  shocked  by  the  methods  employed  by  the  Germans, 
although  she  did  not  believe  many  of  the  atrocity  tales. 
The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  the  first  shock. 
The  breaking  of  the  given  word  was  an  unpardonable  act 
in  Mother's  code,  and  the  brazen  reference  to  a  solemn 
treaty  as  “a  scrap  of  paper”  never  ceased  to  ring  in  her  ears. 
The  fining  of  cities,  and  the  taking  of  hostages,  she  consid¬ 
ered  a  reversion  to  barbarous  ways,  long  rejected  by  civilized 
nations.  The  sinking  of  passenger  ships  without  provision 
for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  filled  her  with  horror.  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  opinions,  and  they  earned  her  the 
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enmity  of  some  of  her  German  neighbors  in  the  Park.  One 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  her  a  bitter,  anonymous  letter 
accusing  her  of  being  a  traitor  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 
As  she  read  that,  she  was  a  little  white  about  the  lips.  Then 
she  said,  “To  whom  is  my  loyalty  due— to  the  country  that 
persecuted  us  and  made  it  impossible  to  live  within  its  bor^ 
ders,  or  to  the  land  that  gave  us  asylum  and  a  happy  life? 
My  allegiance  is  given  to  the  country  that  gave  me  a  home 
and  protection.” 

When  we  entered  the  war  in  1917,  the  Seventy-first 
New  York  Infantry  was  called  into  service.  Harry  went  with 
them,  but  Carl  was  rejected  on  account  of  poor  eyesight. 
The  first  duty  to  which  the  regiment  was  assigned  was 
guarding  the  Erie  Railroad  in  Delaware,  Sullivan  and  Or¬ 
ange  counties,  New  York,  and  one  company  was  sent  to  the 
Ashokan  Reservoir.  Unfortunately,  that  was  not  Harry’s 
company. 

Everybody  promptly  plunged  into  war  work  of  all  sorts. 
There  was  a  call  for  comfort  kits  for  the  soldiers,  and  Moth¬ 
er,  Ottilie  and  I  set  to  work  to  make  them  for  Harry’s  com¬ 
pany.  Ottilie  did  most  of  the  purchasing,  and  worked  hard 
at  it.  Mother  did  much,  or  most,  of  the  machine  sewing. 
Then  the  bags  were  filled,  and  over  three  hundred  were 
shipped  to  Harry  for  distribution.  Besides  this,  Mother 
knitted  socks  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  War  Work 
Committee  of  the  Women’s  Political  Union,  a  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  organization.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
kept  poor  Mother  and  Miss  Fieg  busy  ripping  out  the  feet 
of  poorly  knitted  or  mismated  socks  and  knitting  them  over 
so  that  the  feet  were  smooth  and  the  same  size.  Mother  was 
a  beautiful  knitter,  and  her  work  was  so  even  that  it  looked 
like  machine  work.  Finally  she  bought  a  knitting  machine, 
and  turned  out  many  pairs  of  socks  on  it,  doing  the  feet  and 
the  purling  at  the  top  by  hand  for  greater  elasticity.  Often 
she  knitted  large  socks  for  men  of  her  acquaintance,  who 
could  not  be  fitted  by  the  average  sizes  furnished  by  the 
regular  organizations.  In  the  Catskills  there  were  Red 
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Cross  work  rooms  in  all  resorts  and  when  we  were  at  Waw- 
beek  we  took  up  our  work  there. 

One  afternoon  in  September,  Ottilie,  who  was  in  New¬ 
ark  canning,  wired  that  Harry’s  regiment  had  been  ordered 
South,  presumably  on  its  way  overseas.  We  decided  to  leave 
for  Newark  next  morning  to  see  him  before  he  left.  Mean¬ 
while  their  departure  was  speeded,  and  a  later  message  told 
us  to  go  directly  to  their  camp  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 
Here  we  learned  that  they  were  to  leave  from  the  Com- 
munipaw  Terminal  at  Jersey  City  next  morning.  This  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again.  As  Harry’s  company 
went  aboard  the  train  and  an  other  company  was  about  to 
move,  we  heard  shriek  after  shriek  from  two  women.  One 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  company  about  to  move  came  to 
us  and  explained  that  the  women  were  the  mother  and  wife 
of  a  young  man  in  his  company  and  that  their  conduct  was 
having  a  bad  effect  on  the  young  soldier,  and  asked  if  we 
would  try  to  stop  their  emotional  display  until  after  the 
train  pulled  out.  Mother  said  she  would  but,  we  could 
see  that  the  scene  they  were  making  was  hard  on  her.  We 
tried  to  talk  them  out  of  their  hysteria  by  calling  their  at¬ 
tention  to  how  self-controlled  Mother  was,  even  though  her 
son,  too  was  going.  Loud  wails  and  scornful  looks  were  their 
only  reply.  Apparently  they  were  convinced  that  they  were 
the  only  women  on  the  spot  that  were  giving  their  soldier 
the  proper  send-off. 

The  regiment  spent  that  winter  in  Spartanburg,  and  in 
spring  there  was  a  reorganization  in  which  an  up  state  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  Seventy-first  were  combined  to  form  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry.  Harry  had  long  been  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  B  and  had  refused  chances  of  pro¬ 
motion  because  he  did  not  want  the  responsibility  of  being 
company  commander,  but  in  both  the  border  trouble  in 
1916  and  in  World  War  I,  the  captain  of  his  company  was 
detached,  and  Harry  was  left  in  command,  with  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  he  dreaded,  but  without  the  rank  or  the  pay 
he  might  have  had. 

All  that  winter  Mother  was  busy  with  her  knitting  and 
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sewing.  The  Red  Cross  wanted  only  hand  knitted  sweaters 
for  the  men,  but  through  the  Women’s  Political  Union  War 
Work  Committee  others  could  be  placed,  provided  they 
were  the  regulation  O.D.  color  and  design.  In  a  shop  Ottilie 
found  tubular  wool  knit  material  which  could  be  made  into 
sleeveless  sweaters  by  catching  the  stitches  at  the  neckline 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  putting  in  the  necessary  purling.  We 
made  many  of  these. 

In  the  spring  Harry  came  North  on  a  short  leave,  and 
with  Pete  and  Pat,  came  to  see  Mother  and  the  family.  He 
brought  a  friend  from  his  regiment,  Captain  Bulkley,  with 
him.  Realizing  that  this  was  probably  his  final  leave  before 
embarkation,  we  had  all  the  New  Jersey  members  of  the 
family  in  to  dinner.  At  the  last  minute  Carl  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained  and  with  two  men  on  their  way  to  war,  we 
had  to  sit  down  with  thirteen  at  the  table.  Luckily  none  of 
us  were  superstitious. 

Soon  after  this  Elsa  and  Carl  Krollpfeiffer  announced 
their  engagements  to  Louis  Schene  and  Helen  Davis.  At 
this  time  Carl  took  a  step  that  he  had  long  been  considering, 
something  his  father  had  often  thought  of  doing  before  him. 
He  changed  his  name  from  Krollpfeiffer  to  Viard,  an  old 
name  in  their  family. 

Helen  and  Carl  were  married  on  the  fourth  of  June 
and  Elsa  and  Louis  on  the  first  of  July,  1918. 

Soon  Carl  Viard  was  called  in  the  draft.  This  time,  as 
so  often  happened  that  year,  the  draft  board  accepted  men 
who  had  been  rejected  by  their  National  Guard  regiments, 
and  Carl  was  sent  to  Camp  Dix,  and  later  to  an  officer’s 
training  camp  in  Kentucky,  where  Helen  joined  him  and 
worked  for  the  Chief  of  Fuel  Conservation  for  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  George  W.  Hubley. 

Now  nearly  the  whole  family  was  either  in  the  services 
or  was  doing  war  work.  Harry  and  Carl  were  in  the  army, 
and  Harry’s  daughter,  Pat,  and  Louis  Schene  were  in  the 
navy.  Pat  was  a  wireless  operator  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Somehow  she  passed  her  physical  examination,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  the  trouble  with  her  arm  was  discov- 
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ered  and  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war  she  was  given 
an  honorable  discharge.  August  did  work  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  invisible  inks  and  served  on  various  war  advisory 
committees  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington.  Gene  was  in 
close  touch  with  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Krollpfeiffer  girls  drove  ambulances  and  their 
car  many  thousand  miles  as  members  of  the  Motor  Corps 
of  America.  The  rest  of  the  family  knit,  sewed,  and  did 
recreational  and  food  conservation  work,  and  some  of 
Florence’s  products  went  overseas,  and  Ottilie’s  went  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  soldier’s  and  sailor’s  clubs.  I  joined  the  National 
League  for  Women’s  Service  Motor  Corps,  an  organization 
which  drove  ambulances  and  did  recreational  work  at  mil¬ 
itary  and  naval  hospitals,  and  supplied  cars  and  drivers  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Military,  and  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  Fuel  Administration  personnel  when  needed. 

Ottilie  and  I  found  ourselves  busy  with  work  that  took 
us  away  from  home  much  of  the  time.  We  did  not  like  to 
leave  Mother  alone  so  much,  so  were  delighted  when  Miss 
Fieg  said  she  would  come  to  stay  with  her.  She  was  a  very 
congenial  companion  for  Mother  and  all  that  summer  they 
vied  with  each  other  knitting  dozens  of  pairs  of  socks.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Mother  wrote  regular  letters  to  Harry  and  several 
young  soldiers  of  her  acquaintance.  Busy  as  she  was  with 
all  of  this,  she  never  forgot  her  garden  nor  ceased  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  in  it. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  quarrying 
for  flagstones  was  an  important  industry  in  the  Catskills. 
Our  mountains  furnished  the  best  bluestone  in  the  state, 
but  quarrying  was  as  chancy  as  mining  and  no  one  knew 
whether  a  quarry  would  bring  wealth  or  bankruptcy  to  its 
owner. 

Back  of  the  house  at  Wawbeek,  was  an  old  quarry,  or 
the  beginning  of  one.  Work  on  it  had  been  abandoned  be¬ 
fore  it  was  large.  Possibly  the  bluestone  had  proved  to  be 
of  poor  quality  or  else  it  was  given  up  when  the  land  was 
sold  to  the  Elka  Park  Association.  At  one  end  it  was  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  at  the  other  it  was  two  feet  below  the 
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ground  level.  Through  this  end,  and  alongside  a  log,  ran  a 
short  cut  to  one  of  Mother’s  flower  gardens.  To  use  this 
short  cut  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  and  up  a  couple  of 
steps  at  the  sides  of  the  quarry.  To  save  herself  these  steps 
down  and  up  again,  Mother  used  to  cross  on  the  log,  until 
one  day  when  she  was  eighty,  or  thereabouts.  Gene  saw  her, 
and  made  her  promise  never  to  do  it  again.  Having  made 
the  promise,  she  kept  it,  but  she  grumbled  over  his  “need¬ 
less  fears’’  every  time  she  stepped  down  and  up  again. 

Mother  hated  to  wear  rubbers,  and  even  on  quite  damp 
days  we  could  not  persuade  her  to  put  them  on.  One  day 
when  we  had  tried  unsuccessfully,  she  started  off  somewhat 
annoyed,  because  we  had  urged  them  on  her  rather  in¬ 
sistently.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  her  trudging  up 
the  path  a  little  shame-facedly.  She  looked  rather  like  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  naughty.  Ottilie  said,  “What  is  the  matter, 
Mother,  is  anything  wrong?’’ 

“No,  but  Clark  sent  me  home.  He  says  I  must  put  on 
my  rubbers.” 

About  the  first  of  October,  Captain  Bulkley  cabled  that 
both  he  and  Harry  had  been  slightly  wounded  on  Septem¬ 
ber  twenty-ninth  at  Villers,  near  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  Tun¬ 
nel  on  the  Somme  front.  Some  days  later  word  came  from 
the  War  Department  that  Harry  had  been  seriously 
wounded.  After  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
out  anything  about  him.  Then  in  letters  to  Mother  and 
Pete  he  said  he  was  in  the  Third  London  General  Hospital. 
He  wrote:  “My  left  arm  is  out  of  business  for  a  while,  with 
two  bullets  through  it,— one  at  the  back  of  the  elbow,  the 
other  through t  the  wrist.” 

“You  would  have  had  a  fit  could  you  have  seen  my 
arrival  in  London.  My  total  outfit  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
pajamas,  a  bag  about  six  by  twelve  inches  long  made  of 
printed  ‘cretonne’  in  which  was  such  money  as  I  had  (two 
hundred  francs)  and  such  small  junk  as  I  had  in  my  pocket 
when  I  landed  in  Base  Hospital  ^8  in  Rouen,  France.  A 
pair  of  mismated  woolen  socks— one  is  a  tight  knit,  and  a 
tight  fit,  the  other  is  a  loose  knit  affair  that  would  do  duty 
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for  a  knitting  bag,  a  cap  or  anything  else  you  could  think  of 
except  a  sock.  Such  was  the  extent  of  my  wardrobe,  and  in 
that  I  traveled  by  steamer  and  train  from  Rouen,  France,  to 
London,  England.” 

Mother  told  me  after  the  first  message  came,  that  ever 
since  Harry  had  gone  into  action,  her  rest  at  night  had  been 
disturbed  by  dreams  of  seeing  Harry  fall,  wounded  in  the 
left  arm.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  her  brother. 
Uncle  August,  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm  just  a  few 
minutes  before  he  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War  and  she  had 
carried  that  mental  picture  with  her.  In  all  those  months 
she  had  never  once  shared  that  burden  of  fear  with  any 
of  us. 

After  Miss  Fieg  left  in  the  fall  of  1918,  Mrs.  Boehme 
came  to  take  her  place  and  has  been  a  dear  member  of  the 
family. 

In  December,  Harry  returned.  While  he  was  on  the 
way  Pete  was  taken  ill  with  appendicitis.  It  was  wrongly 
diagnosed  and  treated  at  first,  and  by  the  time  Harry  arrived 
she  was  critically  ill.  It  fell  to  poor  August’s  lot  to  meet 
him  and  break  the  news.  Fortunately,  she  recovered.  Soon 
Harry  was  sent  to  the  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  McHenry, 
near  Baltimore,  and  some  months  later  transferred  to  Fox 
Hills,  Staten  Island.  After  being  hospitalized  almost  two 
years,  he  was  discharged.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  in  recognition  of  “Extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  in  the  Dickebush  sector  in  France,  on  August  27, 
1918.” 


THE  PATH  LEADS  ON 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  Marie,  Carl’s  wife,  was  taken  ill, 
and  in  June  she  died.  Frida  and  her  daughter,  Frida,  went 
to  make  a  home  for  him  in  his  house  at  Elwood  Avenue, 
Newark.  They  stayed  with  him  until  he  married  again.  Miss 
Anna  Feiner,  who  made  his  last  years  very  happy. 
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When  August  Junior  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to  come 
to  Wawbeek  with  his  mother  and  father,  and  many  a  laugh 
we  had  over  his  exploits,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  started 
in  the  morning,  spick  and  span,  and  shining  with  virtue.  A 
couple  of  hours  later,  Hannah,  busy  in  her  kitchen,  heard 
a  small  voice  asking,  “Hannah,  have  you  got  an  old  rag?” 
She  hurried  to  the  door.  The  brook  and  the  spring  pond 
had  had  the  same  attraction  for  August  Junior  that  it  always 
had  for  children,  and  he  explained  that  he  must  have  an  old 
Tag  to  clean  his  shoes  “before  Mother  sees  me.”  He  tagged 
Hannah  upstairs  and  down,  in  and  out,  and  she  loved  it. 
After  the  war,  when  Pete  and  Harry  came  up,  he  was  allowed 
to  come  with  them  for  several  years.  His  principal  activities 
were  swimming,  and  target  shooting  with  Harry,  who  was 
an  expert  shot  and  an  excellent  instructor.  He  had  led  his 
Company  B’s  rifle  team  to  many  a  regimental  victory  on  the 
rifle  range.  He  also  made  a  good  shot  out  of  August  Junior 
by  paying  a  dime  for  a  bull’s  eye.  In  between  whiles,  August 
Junior  made  friends  with  the  men  working  on  the  place  and 
they  all  adored  him. 

Harry  Krollpfeiffer  and  his  family  came  East  for  a  visit 
at  Christmas,  1920,  while  the  Fridas  were  staying  with  Carl, 
and  Mother  saw  her  first  great-grandchild,  Carolyn,  Glenna’s 
and  Harry’s  little  daughter.  Ruth  Schene  had  been  born  the 
year  before,  but  Carolyn  was  the  first  of  that  generation. 
Next  year  there  were  two  more.  Pat  Merz  had  been  married 
to  Fred  Lovell  and  her  little  daughter,  Jean,  was  born  in 
October,  1920,  and  a  month  later  Dorothy  Schene  arrived. 
The  following  January  George  and  Josephine  Prochazka’s 
son  George  Henry  came. 

Ottilie  had  spent  considerable  time  in  New  York  during 
these  years  and  had  shared  an  apartment  with  cousin  Bessie 
Merz,  where  she  could  stay  when  she  wished  to  spend  the 
night  in  town.  She  made  some  dear  friends,  and  after  Bessie 
passed  away,  she  and  one  of  them,  Margaret  Hamilton,  called 
Peggy  by  all  her  friends,  joined  forces.  Pauline  Patterson 
was  another  of  that  group.  They  often  visited  us  at  Waw¬ 
beek,  and  sometimes  some  of  Peggy’s  family  stopped  there 
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on  their  way  to  other  points.  It  all  made  a  pleasant  break 
in  what  might  have  been  quiet  summers.  Mother  enjoyed 
it  all  to  the  full. 

Some  years  before  this  Ella  Scheib  had  become  Alma 
Gluck’s  accompanist.  Later  she  spent  several  years  with 
Louise  Homer.  Then  she  made  a  long  concert  tour  with 
Sophie  Braslau  and  another  with  Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 
In  1923  Alma  Gluck  gave  Ella  the  use  of  her  cottage  at  Lake 
George  for  the  summer.  Ella’s  mother  came  East  to  enjoy 
it  with  her.  She  was  here  for  Mother’s  eighty-sixth  birthday 
and  then  went  to  Wawbeek  with  Mother,  Frida,  and  Mrs. 
Boehme  for  a  month  before  going  to  Lake  George.  Later 
we  visited  Ella  and  her  mother  in  the  cottage,  which  was 
built  in  a  pine  grove  with  one  tree  growing  right  through 
the  sleeping  porch.  After  staying  a  few  days.  Mother  invited 
them  to  join  us  on  a  short  trip  to  Saranac  Inn. 

The  year  before  this  Betty  and  Gene  had  given  me  a 
puppy,  supposedly  the  son  of  their  airedales.  Laddie  and 
Belle.  He  should  have  been  pure  airedale,  but  there  was  a 
large  bar  sinister  across  his  escutcheon.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
the  cleverest  puppy  I  ever  saw.  Unfortunately,  he  died  of 
distemper  that  winter.  In  the  spring,  a  friend  told  me  of  a 
young  airedale  that  was  looking  for  a  home.  Mother  agreed 
to  look  at  the  dog,  although  without  much  enthusiasm,  for 
she  always  claimed  that  she  did  not  care  for  dogs.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  she  never  came  into  contact  with  a  dog 
without  immediately  losing  her  indifference.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  Patsy,  the  airedale,  she  was  ready  to  take  her  home 
with  her.  All  that  stood  in  the  way  was  the  fact  that  our 
home  had  harbored  a  case  of  distemper,  and  Patsy  had  to 
be  given  preventive  treatments  first.  We  took  her  to  the 
Catskills  with  us  that  summer,  and  for  the  rest  of  Mother’s 
life  it  was  Patsy’s  great  joy  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her. 

That  summer  and  fall  the  twins  became  engaged,  Ottilie 
to  Alfred  Meurlin,  and  shortly  afterward  Viola  to  John  King 
Watson.  In  February,  1924,  Mother  gave  a  tea  in  honor  of 
the  twins  and  their  fiances. 

Right  after  this  Mother  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  an 
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infection  of  the  gall  bladder  and  Dr.  Twitchell  asked  for  a 
consultation  with  Dr.  Staehlin.  Neither  of  the  physicians 
gave  us  any  hope  for  her  recovery  and  for  several  months 
she  hovered  between  life  and  death.  By  the  end  of  March 
she  seemed  to  be  improving,  and  then  she  had  a  heart  attack 
and  for  some  months  longer  hope  for  her  grew  and  waned 
from  day  to  day.  At  last  she  turned  the  corner  and  started 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

On  the  seventh  of  June  Ottilie  and  A1  were  married. 
As  Mother  was  still  too  ill  to  go  to  the  wedding,  they  stopped 
to  see  her  on  the  way  home  from  the  church  so  she  could 
see  Ottilie  in  her  wedding  dress. 

By  July,  Mother  was  planning  to  go  to  Wawbeek.  The 
doctors  said  it  would  be  safe  if  she  went  in  an  ambulance, 
which,  to  save  her  feelings,  was  called  a  “convalescent  car,” 
but  she  was  not  deceived  by  the  name,  and  though  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  riding  in  it,  she  insisted  on  sitting  bolt  upright  all 
the  way.  She  had  wonderful  nurses  all  through  her  illness, 
and  two  of  them.  Miss  Gouinlock  and  Miss  Wright,  went 
to  the  Catskills  with  us.  When  it  came  time  to  go  home  in 
the  fall  Mother  was  so  much  improved  that  she  was  able  to 
ride  in  one  of  our  own  cars  and  even  stop  by  the  wayside 
for  a  picnic  lunch. 

That  fall  she  became  great-grandmother  again  when 
Robert  Krollpfeiffer  and  Robert  Prochazka  were  born,  and 
next  year  Jean  and  Albert  Prochazka’s  son  Albert  came. 

During  the  summer  an  elevator  had  been  installed  in 
the  Newark  house  so  that  Mother  could  go  up  and  down¬ 
stairs  without  harmful  exertion.  She  disapproved  of  it  at 
first,  but  soon  became  accustomed  to  it.  Patsy,  on  the  other 
hand,  immediately  considered  it  a  wonderful  invention  and 
never  walked  up  or  down  if  she  could  persuade  anybody 
to  take  her  the  easy  way.  The  only  time  she  took  the  stairs 
willingly,  was  when  Mother,  alone  for  the  moment,  sent  her 
on  an  errand.  When  Mother  took  a  meal  upstairs,  she  would 
lie  at  her  feet,  ready  to  carry  a  note  if  Mother  wanted  any¬ 
thing. 

Mother  never  entirely  recovered  her  health,  but  her 
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courage  and  her  interest  in  all  that  went  on  about  her  was 
remarkable.  She  listened  to  important  events  on  the  radio, 
read  as  much  as  her  eyes  permitted,  or  we  read  to  her.  She 
knitted  scarfs  for  all  the  family,  and  in  the  Catskills,  even 
supervised  and  helped  with  the  separation  of  perennials 
in  her  garden. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1925,  James  Walsh,  who  took 
care  of  Elka  Park  and  the  cottages  in  winter,  wrote  that  he 
had  had  no  reply  to  his  report  that  the  house  had  been 
broken  into  by  burglars.  We  had  received  no  such  report 
and  telephoned  to  him  at  once.  We  learned  that  nearly  two 
weeks  before,  he  had  mailed  a  letter  telling  us  that  on  his 
way  to  church  he  had  noticed  that  a  truck  had  backed  into 
the  thorn  hedge.  Investigation  showed  that  an  entry  had 
been  forced  through  the  little  tower  room  window,  and  the 
house  looked  as  if  it  had  been  thoroughly  ransacked.  Several 
other  houses  had  been  broken  into,  but  there  mostly  wines 
and  liquor  had  been  stolen.  Hannah,  our  cook,  and  I  started 
for  Wawbeek  at  once.  The  burglars  had  broken  open  several 
closets,  and  finding  no  liquor  which,  in  those  prohibition 
days,  was  probably  what  they  were  after,  consoled  themselves 
with  Mother’s  linens  and  three  large  rugs.  Most  of  the  linens 
were  monogrammed,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  lessen  their 
acceptability.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Mother,  for  she  had 
bought  many  of  them  on  her  trips  and  they  could  never  be 
replaced. 

The  state  police  tried  hard,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  solve 
the  crime,  but  since  there  was  a  bootleg  angle  to  the  case, 
many  who  could  have  given  helpful  information  were  afraid 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  speak. 

During  the  summer  Pete  and  Harry  were  visiting  us, 
when  one  day,  driving  through  Tannersville,  Harry  suddenly 
said,  “Stop!’’  Edwin  pulled  up  at  the  curb  and  at  the  same 
time  a  corporal  in  the  State  Police  stopped  his  motorcycle 
as  quickly.  In  a  moment  they  were  together,  shaking  hands 
again  and  again.  When  Harry  returned  he  told  us  that  the 
State  Trooper  had  been  a  sergeant  in  his  company,  and  when 
Harry,  the  last  commissioned  officer  in  the  outfit,  was 
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wounded,  he  had  turned  the  remnants  of  the  company  over 
to  the  command  of  the  young  sergeant,  who  was  the  senior 
non-commissioned  officer  left.  He  came  to  Wawbeek  that 
afternoon  and  talked  to  Harry  about  the  robbery,  and 
promised  to  make  another  attempt  to  find  the  criminals, 
but  he  could  make  no  headway  whatever. 

The  elevator  in  the  Newark  home  had  proved  such  a 
help  to  Mother  that  we  put  one  into  Wawbeek.  This  could 
not  be  electric,  but  the  hand  operated  one  was  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Louis  Schene  planned  the  shaft,  and  Ottilie  and  he 
found  the  place  for  it  near  Mother’s  room.  At  first  Mother 
was  quite  annoyed  about  it,  but  after  she  realized  how 
much  more  freely  she  could  get  about,  she  was  proud  of 
the  surprise  that  had  been  provided  for  her  that  summer. 

Viola  and  Jack  Watson  were  married  on  the  twelfth  of 
September,  and  although  Mother  was  not  able  to  take  the 
trip  to  the  wedding,  she  was  interested  in  every  detail  of 
the  festivities. 

All  winter  Mother  kept  up  her  interest  in  all  that  went 
on.  She  knitted  beautiful  scarfs,  wrote  her  own  letters,  and 
was  always  delighted  to  see  callers,  and  all  the  family  were 
regular  in  their  visits.  August  came  in  about  every  day  and 
Florence  as  often. 

In  April,  Viola  Meurlin,  Mother’s  tenth  great-grandchild 
was  born,  and  in  September  came  John  King  Watson,  Jr., 
the  last  she  was  to  see. 

The  next  summer  passed  as  usual.  Mother  still  loved 
her  garden,  and  occasionally  took  some  active  part  in  over¬ 
seeing  it,  though  she  was  no  longer  able  to  make  it  a  daily 
job.  Visits  from  the  family  and  congenial  friends  gave  her 
much  pleasure,  as  they  always  had.  Miss  Fieg  was  with  us 
that  summer,  as  after  Mother’s  illness  we  never  went  to 
Wawbeek  without  a  nurse.  She  entertained  Mother  by  read¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  sellers  aloud,  playing  cards,  and  chatting 
with  her.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation. 
Mother  would  recite  poems  that  she  had  learned  when  she 
was  a  young  girl. 

When  Peggy  Hamilton  visited  us,  she  delighted  Mother 
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by  finding  and  reading  aloud  in  German,  which  she  read 
very  well,  an  old  German  novel. 

Winter,  too,  went  by  as  had  so  many  others.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  Mother  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birth¬ 
day.  She  was  much  interested  in  the  trans-Atlantic  flight 
attempts  planned  for  that  year,  and  when  Lindbergh  started, 
she  listened  to  the  radio  reports  of  the  flight  all  day.  We 
were  all  sitting  together  when  the  report  of  his  landing  at 
Le  Bourget  Air  Port  came  in,  and  she  contrasted  that  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  hour  flight  to  Europe  on  May  21,  1927, 
with  her  own  long  voyage  to  America  in  1852.  When  the 
moving  pictures  of  the  landing  were  shown  in  Newark,  she 
was  thrilled  to  see  them. 

We  were  now  making  plans  to  go  to  Wawbeek,  and 
Ottilie  had  gone  up  to  get  the  garden  started,  when  Mother 
became  acutely  ill.  I  telephoned  Ottilie  and  she  returned 
immediately.  We  sent  for  Miss  Fieg,  who  had  taken  such 
loving  care  of  Mother  so  often.  Dr.  Twitchell  and  Dr. 
Staehlin  came  and  did  all  that  could  be  done,  but  on  the 
twelfth  of  June,  1927,  Mother  passed  away. 

Hers  had  been  an  eventful  life,  with  happiness  enjoyed 
to  the  full  and  trials  courageously  met.  Father’s  and  Mother’s 
marriage  had  been  an  unusually  happy  one,  based  on  a  deep 
love  and  mutual  interests,  and  their  devotion  grew  stronger 
with  each  year  of  their  life  together.  When  Father  passed 
away.  Mother  bravely  took  up  her  life  alone.  Wawbeek  had 
been  Father’s  great  hobby,  and  Mother  carried  out,  as  far 
as  she  could,  the  plans  they  had  made  for  it,  beautifying 
the  place  every  year.  Up  to  her  last  illness  she  continued  her 
interest  in  all  about  her,  and  that  kept  her  mind  young. 
Once  Ottilie  saw  her,  wide  awake  but  resting  in  her  chair, 
and  asked  her,  “Mother,  when  you  sit  there  like  that,  what 
do  you  think  of?’’ 

“In  my  mind,  I  see  the  beautiful  places  I  have  seen,  and 
the  plays  we  went  to,  or  I  hear  again  the  lovely  music  I  have 
heard,  and  recall  the  books  I  have  read.  There  is  so  much 
beauty  to  remember.” 

A  few  weeks  after  she  had  passed  away,  some  letters 
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she  had  written  to  Ottilie,  but  which  had  missed  her  in  the 
Catskills,  were  returned  to  Ottilie.  The  handwriting  was 
as  strong  and  firm  as  that  of  a  young  woman. 

At  the  services  for  her,  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  summed 
up  her  life  in  the  words  of  Proverbs  31:  10-3 1 : 

10.  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  For  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies. 

1 1 .  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

12.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

13.  She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands. 

14.  She  is  like  the  merchants’  ships;  she  bring- 
eth  her  food  from  afar. 

15.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and 
giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to 
her  maidens. 

16.  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it:  with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

17.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and 
strengtheneth  her  arms. 

18.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is 
good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

19.  She  layeth  her  'hands  to  the  spindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  dist&ff. 

20.  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea, 
she  reacheth  forth  her  h&nds  to  the  needy. 

21.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house¬ 
hold:  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet. 

22.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry; 
her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

23.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

24.  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and 
delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 
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25.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

26.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

27.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  eatetli  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

28.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 

29.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but 
thou  excellest  them  all. 

30.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain:  but 
a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised. 

31.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 
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